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Preface 


The global Islamic revival has consistently and dramatically caught the attention 
of the West in recent decades. With the end of the cold war, dismemberment of 
the Soviet Union, and demise of communism in the former Soviet bloc, political 
Islam—also known as Islamic fundamentalism, Islamic revivalism, or the Islamic 
revival—is now recognized as an influential force in international relations; it is in 
the forefront of Western consciousness. Initiating both reform and revolution 
throughout the Muslim world, political Islam fueled Iran's 1979 Islamic Revolu- 
tion and the concurrent Islamization campaign in Pakistan and Sudan, It con- 
tributed to turmoil in Lebanon, chased the well-equipped Soviets from Afghani- 
stan, was responsible for the assassination of Egypt's President Anwar al-Sadat, and 
has been an essential factor in the continuing Arab-Israeli dispute. Political Islam is 
also an important element in the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip, Jor- 
dan, Tunisia, Morocco, and Egypt. More recently, Islamic political parties working 
within the Algerian political system enjoyed marked success. Such success con- 
tributed, however, to a reactionary and decidedly antirevivalist military coup. 
‘There is no question that a closer examination of Islamic revivalism is war- 
ranted. The size and potential power of the Muslim world, although currently a 
“house divided,” makes the subject important for any student of international rela- 
tions, Muslins number 1 billion people, one-fifth of humanity. They constitute a 
majority in nearly fifty countries, a substantial minority in another seven coun- 
tries, and a sizable minority in at least nine others. While present throughout th 
world, exhibiting numerous cultures and speaking as many different languages, 
Muslims are most heavily concentrated in Asia, where they constitute 68.3 per- 
cent of the population. Africa comprises the second greatest concentration of 
Muslims, where they constitute 27.4 percent of the population,* Muslim countries 
are active participants in a number of international organizations, the most promi 
nent being the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC), 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), the Arab League, 


‘John R. Weeks, “The Demography of Islamic Nations,” Population Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 4, December 
1985, pp. 5, 5-9. According to Dr. Zein ul-Abuiin, echtor of Muslim Minority Journal, there are 1.2 bil- 
tion Muslims in the world. OF this number, 336.42 millon live as minorities. Muslims are considered a 
‘minority i a country when they live under non-Muslim yursdiction and in a society where Islam is not 
the prevailing religion or culture (Ze al-Abidin, The Minaret, Vel, 13, No.4, July/August 1991, p. 20), 
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‘the Organization of African Unity (OAU), the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN), the Group of 77, the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC), the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM), and the United Nations. 

‘A closer examination of global Islamic politics is further merited by the prox- 
imity of the Muslim world to seven strategically important sea routes, namely the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Bosphorus, the Black Sea, the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Straits of Malacca. In addition, Muslim countries pos- 
sess innumerable raw materials, produce nearly half the oil consumed in the 
West, and control two-thirds of the world’s known oil reserves. Owning an ex- 
haustible and vital international commodity—for which there are countless uses 
and no immediate substitutes—has greatly empowered the ten predominantly 
Muslim nations in the twelve-member Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). Moreover, the Muslim world also possesses a substantial pool 
of inexpensive labor and is a lucrative market for goods and services, Conse- 
quently, significant political changes in the Muslim world interest and concern the 
interdependent international ty. In recent years, the W 
aged any political change that might threaten a “satisfactory” status quo in an are 
of such vital importance, Islamic revivalism represents just such a change: 

In the West today Islamic revivalism is as thoroughly reviled an ideology as 
Soviet communism had been. In fact, the struggle against political Islam has 
heightened with the collapse of the Soviet Union, However, Wester fear of polit- 
ical Islam is rooted less in reality than in misunderstanding, ‘The Western mass 
media, focusing on the most sensational aspects of Islamic revivalism, have con. 
tributed to its distortion by characterizing it as a monolithic and inherently anti- 
Western force; it is neither. The primary intention of this book is, therefore, to 
accurately and comprehensively portray global Islamic politics, its causes, conse- 
quences, and implications. 

Voltaire wrote: "Define your terms, you will permit me again to say, or we 
shall never understand one another.” The single greatest harrier to an intelligent 
inquiry into political Islam ts the ambiguity of related terminology. Terms like Is- 
lamic revival, Islamic fundamentalist, Islamic neo-fundamentalism, Islamic tradi- 
tionalist, Islamie neo-traditionalist, Islamic conservative, Islamic modernist, and 
Islamic state are often vaguely and inconsistently approached. When a definition 
is attempted in Islamic revivalist literature, it is seldom satisfactory or compre- 
hensive 

‘To help clarify political Islam, this book provides in-depth definitions of rele: 
vant terms. More than that, however, Global Islamic Politics is an attempt to pre- 
sent multilevel, multidisciplinary, and typological perspectives of the causes and 
manifestations of Islamic revivalism. Another objective of this book is to examine 
the historical precedents to modem Islamic revivalism, and to present essential 
general information on the Muslim world through concise profiles 
Vivalist individuals and institutions. Also included are a glossary of important Is- 
ic terms and a bibliography to assist those interested in further reading or 
in the field. Finally, this work offers suggestions for ameliorating the re- 
Tations between Islam and the West, in the hopes these recommendations may 
contribute to peace and understanding 


it has discour- 


of Islamic re 
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Chapter 
1 


Introduction to Islam 
and Islamic Revivals 


Obvious manifestations of the global revival of political Islam abound in the mod- 
times revolutionary, sometimes reformist 
1 always relevant, political Islam or Islamic revivalism has become an influential 
force in international relations, a force that the West can ill afford to ignore, to 
discount, or to misunderstand singly interdependent world, However, 
by sensationalizing the most radical, militant, and reactionary aspects of political 
Islam, usually represented by Fundamentalist revivalists, the Western mass media 
have demonized all forms of Ish 
the We c, the West decrie 


‘ern world, Sometimes reactionary, so 


er 


alisrn, even forms essentially tolerant of 
the 1979 Islamic Revolution in Iran and, 
thereafter, has consistently fashioned policy hostile to Islamic organizations 
whether they seek viole lution or peaceful reform, In Algeria, for example, 
the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) participated in good faith and with 
lent nor subversive intentions in the general election of December 1991, How- 
ever, when the FIS was about to win the elections, the secularists in the Algerian 
army struck back. In mid-January 1992, they overthrew the government, dis 
rupted the democratic process, and began jailing FIS leaders and activists. Then 
in March 1992, the new military government banned the peaceful and reform-ori- 
ented FIS. Ironically, the West, which aggressively promoted human rights and 
democracy in the communist world, remained silent and imposed no punitive 
sanctions. It appeared that the West had convinced itself that political Islam, no 
matter the facts or the circumstances, is inherently anti-Western fundamentalism 
and narrow-minded fanaticism that must be contained, neutralized, and, if possi- 
ble, eradicated 

Islamic fundamentalism is no more the sole expression of Islamic revivalism 
than Christian fundamentalism is the sole expression of the Christian faith, How- 
ever, the mass media have focused on zealous and extremist Muslim Fundament 


rev 
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her vio- 
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alists, overlooking the more moderate and pragmatic revivalists, who do not en- 
gage in violent acts. While television's attention to radical and revolutionary 
brands of Islamic revivalism is understandable in light of its news formats and in- 
terests, this limited presentation has contributed to the misconception that Is- 
Jamic fundamentalism is synonymous with Islamic revivalism. Although a cursory 
glance at the major political events rocking Muslim countries may reinforce that 
conviction, a closer and more thoughtful examination of political Islam debunks 
these false presumptions. 

While all Fundamentalists are necessarily revivalists, not all revivalists are 
Fundamentalist. Indeed, Fundamentalists represent only one end of a spectrum, 
insofar as divisions within Islam, among Islamic nations, and between interpreta- 
tions have engendered countless schisms and rivalries among revivalists. The pur- 
pose of this book is to describe political Islam in all its avatars and manifestations 
and to provide the student of global Islamic polities with a more comprehensive 
and balanced perspective of the subject. Understanding political Islam first re- 
gules introduction to Islam and to its geographical and historical setting 

Many Westerners erroneously equate Islam, Muslims, and the Muslim world 
with Arabs and the Arab world. Certainly there is a relationship. After all, Prophet 
Muhammad, who began to propagate Islam in Mecca and Madina (located in pre- 
sent-day Saucli Arabia), was an Arab. The close companions of Prophet Muharn- 
mad were Arabs, They were responsible for writing down the Quranic verses (re- 
vealed in Arabic), Hadith (Prophet Muhammad's sayings), and Sunnah (the 
sayings and deeds of Prophet Muhammad), and then disseminating them to the 
rest of the world. Many of the holiest Islamic sites are located in the Arab world, 
especially in the holy cities of Mecca, Madina, and Jerusalem. In fact, it is to 
Mecca that Muslims turn to say their prayers in Arabic, and it is where they go to 
perform their hoy (pilgrimage). Furthermore, the first Muslin armies that spread 
Islam throughout the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and Europe were Arab. And the 
‘multinational Islamic empire that those armies forged was, likewise, an Arab em- 
pire 


However, not all Arabs ate Muslims, nor do all Muslims belong to the Arab 
world, Indeed, the majority of the 1 billion Muslims are not Arabs. Adherents of 
Islam inchide Persians, Turks, Indonesians, Indians, Pakistanis, Bangladeshis, 
Malaysians, Chinese, Africans, Russians, Europeans, Americans, and numerous 
other nationalities and ethnic groups, M 
lims, millions of Christian and Jewish Arabs live among them in the Arab world. In 
fact, both the Christians and the Jews have made significant contributions to Ara- 
bic culture and civilization while, today, a number of Palestinian leaders elo- 
quently espousing the Palestinian cause are Christians. Any individual who speaks 
Arabic and adopts the Arab culture is an Arab. While there are 200 million Arabs 
5 percent to 7 percent are non-Muslims; the remaining 186 million Arabs consti- 
tute only 20 percent or one-fifth of all Muslims. Indeed, more Muslims live in In- 
dia and Pakistan (250 million) than live in the entire Arab world 

Thus, the setting of Islamic revivalism is not purely in the Arab world or in 
the Middle East, which is an even more nebulous term. Rather, the global revival 
of political Islam affects Muslims speaking numerous languages in myriad cultures 
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throughout the world. In fact, were it not for Islam, the countries of the Muslim 
world would have little in common. 

Some Muslim countries are ancient in origin, like Iran, Iraq. Egypt, and 
Yemen, while others are recent creations of the colonial powers, like Nigeria and 
Pakistan, or are federations of formerly separate peoples, like Malaysia, By the 
same token, Muslim countries have different political histories. The impact of var- 
ious imperialists and colonialists has contributed to differentiation of political and 
economic development among the nation-states of the Muslim world. Many were 
colonized for decades before finally gaining independence, while a few, like 
Afghanistan, endured only a decade-long colonialist era (1979-1989). 

Muslim countries like Bangladesh. Egypt, Pakistan, Indonesia, Nigeria, Jor- 
dan, and Malaysia are dangerously overpopulated, while others, like Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, and Kuwait, are sparcely populated. 
Others, like Lebanon and Bahrain, are largely urbanized societies, while Sudan, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Jordan, Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Malaysia, and In- 
donesia are predominantly agrarian societies 

Some Muslim nations are enormous in territorial size, like Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
Egypt, and Sudan, while others like Djibouti, Brunei, Kuwait, Babrain, Qatar, 
Oman, and the Maldive Islands are mere specks on the world map, Muslin 
tions like Egypt have a population that is relatively homogeneous, while others, in- 
cluding Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Malaysia, and the Sudan, have heterogeneous popu- 
lations. 

Arabs are often characterized by the Western media as oil-rich shaikhs, The 
truth is that petrodollars belong to the Arabs no more than the enormous wealth 
of Wall Street belongs to New Yorkers and Hollywood's assets belong to Los An- 
gelenos. The vast majority of the 8.5 million Somalis, 25 million Sudanese, 55 mil- 
lion Egyptians, 4 million Jordanians, 12 million Syrians, 26 million Moroccans, 10 
million Yemenis, 15.5 million Iraqis, § million Tunisians, 3 million Lebanese, and 
1.5 million Omanis are among the most impoverished people in the world.! In 
fact, the majority of Muslim nations are poor in petroleum resources and must im- 
port oil from the few oil-rich states like Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Libya, the United 
Arab Emirates (U.A.E.), Iran, Nigeria, and Indonesia 

Although the peoples of the Muslim countries are predominantly Muslims 
there are divisions within the “House of Islam” that are partly reflected by na- 
tional boundaries. Iran, for example. has an overwhelmingly Shi‘ah population 
while across the Persian Gulf, Saudi and Qatari citizens follow the Hanbali sect of 
Sunni Islam. The adherents of the Shi‘ah and Hanbali sects are poles apart and 
view each other with antipathy. 

Politically, many Muslim countries are governed by monarchs, others by mili- 
tary juntas, and still others by authoritarian one-party regimes; only a few ¢ 
considered democratic. Likewise, some Muslim countries are based on the soc 
ist economic model, while others are capitalist 


nae 


1Mansour Farhang, U.S. Imperialiem: The Spanish-American War to the tranian Revolution, Boston: 
South End Press, 1951. p. 130. 
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In short, the Muslim world is not a monolithic bloc. There are over fifty pre- 


dominantly Muslim countries, each with its own national interests. By extrapola- 
tion then, political Islam is neither monolithic nor homogeneous, but pluralistic 
and heterogeneous. 

Islam is the common thread that binds Muslims of diverse nationalities and 
ethnic groups throughout the Muslim world. Therefore, an understanding of the 
elemental principles and precepts of Islam is a prerequisite to an understanding of 
global Islamic polities (see Box 1.1). 


THE MEANING OF ISLAMIC REVIVALS 


An Islamic revival can be defined as the reawakening of interest in Islamic sy 
bols, ideas, and ideals subsequent to a period of relative dormancy. It is the 
reemergence of Islam as a sociopolitical force in the world. According to Ali E 
Hillal Dessouki, Islamic resurgence refers to 


[An increasing political activism: in the name of Islam by governments and oppositio 
groups alike... Islamic groups have assumed a more assertive posture and projected 
themselves in many Arab and Islamic countnes as contenders for public allegiance 
and political loyalty. ... Thus, Islamic resurgence refers to the Increasing prominence 
und politicization of Ishunic ideologies and symbols in Muslim societies and in the 
public life of Mustim individuals. 


According to Chandra Muzaffar, Islamic resurgence 


conveys the linpression that [slam is becoming important again, ... Secondly... the 

the present rise of Islam which are linked to... the cherished path 

trodden by the Prophet Muhammad and his companions. ... Thirdly, ‘resurgence’ as 
podles the notion of challenge to the dominant social systems» 


Manifestations of the Islamic revival inchide (a) a groundswell or resut- 
gence—involving a broad spectrum of the Muslim society—of public sentiment 
for and interest in an Islamic system, which has been referred to both as an Is 
lamic resurgence and as “Populist Islam”; (b) grass roots or populist Islami 
ments (also referred to as “Populist Islam"), involving selected segments of Mus: 
lim society—for example, members of the working class or those of the student 
community—who want to establish an Islamic system; and (c) government-spon- 
sored Islamic programs that reassert religion as a primary ideological force (re- 
ferred to variously as “Governmental Islam” or “Offical Islam”). In the latter pro- 
grams the leadership in power may be resorting to Islam for any number of 
reasons, including sincere religious beliefs, appeasement of an influential domes- 
tic religious pressure group, enhancement of governmental legitimacy, assistance 
in the integration of a fragmented society, and acquisition of funds from rich Mus- 
lim ce 


move: 


ries, 


cs and Implications.” in ANE. H 
raeger Publishers, 1982, p. 4 


eds, Islam and Soctety in Southeart Asia, Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1987. p. 5. 
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Box 1.1_A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO ISLAM 


ISLAM is an Arabic word derived from the root salama, which means peace. 
The meaning of the word is subject to interpretation and has been trans- 
lated variously a5 “peace,” “submission,” “resignation,” and “obedience 
to the will of Allah.” 


ALLAH is the Islamic term for the one and only omnipotent, omnipresent, 
just, and merciful God. Belief in Allah, who has neither feminine nor plural 
attributes, is the first tenet of the Islamic faith, 


MUSLIMS believe that Islam is God's tinal and perfect religion. Muslims also 
believe that only by totally surrendering to God's will and by obeying His 
laws can one achieve true happiness in this world and in the hereafter. 


MUHAMMAD was born into the Hashemite clan of Mecca's Qureish tribe in 
4.0, 570. Even before his first revelation, Muhammad was a spiritual and 
Sensitive human being disturbed by the ignorance and corrupt customs 
prevalent in Arabia. At the time, the practice of female infanticide was 
comman; slavery, alcoholism, and gambling were widespread; wealthy 
men kept harems, widows and orphans suffered poverty and terrible in- 
dignities; and tribal wars were frequent 

‘While Muhammad sought in his heart for spiritual answers to these so- 
Cia ils, he earned his living as a merchant-trader. By his midtwenties he 
had acquired so great a reputation in Mecca for honesty, integrity, and 
trustworthiness that men often came to him to settle their disputes and 
to leave their valuables for safekeeping while they were out of town. 
Hearing of Muhammad's impeccable character, Khadijah bint Khuwaylid, 
4 Wealthy and influential woman of one of Mecca's successful trading 
houses, employed him. Muhammad's personality and performance so im- 
pressed Khadijah that she asked him to marry her, to which he agreed. 
They had three daughters and two sons. The sons died in infancy, but 
Muhammad's younger daughter Fatimah lived to marry Muhammad's 
cousin, All ibn Abi Talib, and carry on the farnily of the Prophet. 

In his thirties, Muhammad meditated regularly in the Meccan cave of 
Hira. When he reached forty in Ao. 610, according to Muslims, Muham- 
mad was visited in the cave by the archangel Gabriel, who told him that 
he should announce his prophethood and preach the message of Islam, 
Khadijah and a handful of relatives converted immediately to Islam 

So brutal was the persecution suffered by the first Muslims at the 
hands of the corrupt leaders of Mecca that in a. 622 Muhammad led his 
followers to the nearby city of Madina where small band of converts had 
invited him. This migration, called the hijra, marks the beginning of the Is- 
lamic calendar. 


CHAPTER 1 


In Madina, Muhammad established and governed the first Islamic 
state. The Meccans, however, gave the Prophet no peace, anda series of 
wars between the Meccans and the Muslims ensued for a period of nine 
years, a period that ended only when Muhammad conquered Mecca and 
accepted the conversion to Islam of his former enemies. In 4.0, 632, at 
the age of sixty-three, Muhammad died, leaving behind a young and dy- 
namic faith and the foundations for a great empire. 


QURAN: While accepting both the Torah and the Gospels as revered and 
holy scriptures, Muslims believe that the Quran represents the last edition 
ot God's holy books. Quran is Arabic for “recitation,” and the book is be- 
lieved by Muslims to be the literal "Word of God” revealed in Arabic to 
Prophet Muhammad over a period of 22 years by the archangel Gabriel 
Muhammad recited these revelations to his companions. who faithfully 
recorded them 


IMAN literally means “faith” or “spiritual convictions.” In Islam it refers to 
the five articles of the Islamic creed; (a) belief in God; (b) belief in angels; 
(c) beliet in the Prophets of God with Adam as the first Prophet and 
Muhammad as the last; (d) belief in the holy books revealed by God; the 
Torah, the Bible, and the Quran; and (e/ belief in the Day of Judgment 


HADITH are a collection of eyewitness accounts, narratives, and reports of 
the sayings of Prophet Muhammad. Each account is passed through a 


chain of presumably reliable oral transmitters. The Hadith is second in im- 
portance only to the Quran as a source of Islamic theology and law. 


‘SUNNAH literally means “a path,” “a road,” or “a way.” Itis 8 record of the 
sayings and deeds of the Prophet Muhammad, Unlike the Hadith, which 
includes only the Prophet's sayings, the Sunnah presents what Prophet 
Muhammad said and did. As a major source of Islamic faith and practice, 
the Sunnah complements the Quran 


SHARIAH: Literally, “the way,” “the path,” or “the road” of Islam showed 
by Prophet Muhammad. Also, the comprehensive, eternal, immutable, 
and sacred body of canon law governing the individual and community life 
of Musiims, 


FARAIDH literally means “compulsory duties” or “obligations.” Muslims be- 
lieve that neglect of the five faraidh (also known as the five pillars of Is- 
lam) will be punished in the next world while their futilment will be re- 
warded. The five faraidh enjoined on all Muslims are the shahadah, salat, 
sawm, zakat, and hay. 


‘Shahadah is Arabic for “witnessing,” “professing,” or “declaring.” It is 
the first pillar of Islam and refers to the declaration of faith in God and 
in Muhammad as God's last Prophet. It reads: "There is no God but 
God and Muhammad is His Prophet.” 
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Salat is the second pillar of Isiam and refers to the ritual of daily prayers 
in Islam, Adult Muslims are enjoined by their faith to perform five 
prayers daily. Each prayer is offered in a fixed pattern of recitation of 
Quranic verses coupled with prostrations. 


‘Sawm is the third pillar of Islam and represents the obligation of ail able 
‘adult Muslims to fast from dawn to dusk during the ninth Islamic cal 
‘endar month of Ramadan. The word Ramadan is derived from the Ara~ 
bic root ramz, which means “to bum.” Ideally, sawm during Ramadan 
should burn away one’s sins. 


Zakat is the fourth pillar of Islam. It enjoins Muslims to donate 2.5 per- 
cent of their wealth in alms to the needy or toa charitable institution 


Haj, which is the fifth pillar of Islam, represents the obligation of all adult 
Muslims of sound mind and body to make a religious journey to 
Mecca and Madina at least once in their lifetime, The pilgrimage is 
supposed to take place between the seventh and tenth days of the Is- 
lami month ot DhutHij, which is the twelfth and last month in the Is: 
lamic calendar. The pilgrim who completes the haj during the annual 
haj season is called a haji. A Muslim undertaking a pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Madina at any time other than the annual haj season will 
bbe performing an umrvah. 


SUNNIS AND SHI’AHS: The Muslim world is divided into several sects, of 
Which there are two principal groups: the Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs, The 
Sunni sect is the larger of the two and comprises 86 percent of the umma 
{the community of Muslims). The word Sunnis Arabic in derivation and lit: 
erally means "those who follow the sayings and deeds of Prophet 
Muhammad, 

The minority Shi'ah sect comprises 15 percent of the world's umma. 
The term Shi'ah, which is an abbreviation for shi'atsiAli (Al's faction), 
means “partisan” and describes any Muslim who believes that Prophet 
Muhammad nominated Ali to be the first caliph or imam of the umma, To 
the Islamic credo alluded to by the shahadah (“There is no God but God 
and Muhammad is His Messenger”), Shi'ahs often add the phrase, “Allis 
the beloved of God.” Although Ali did become Islam's fourth caliph, he 
was preceded by Abu Bakr, Umar, and Uthman. Therefore, while Sunnis 
revere the first four "rightly guided” or “pious” caliphs, Shi'ahs usually re 
ject the legitimacy of Ali's three predecessors and all his successors, This 
difference in belief is an obstacle to Shi'ah and Sunni reconciliation and re- 
unification. 

In addition, Sunnis insist that Prophet Muhammad was iliterate and a 
mere human being through whom God revealed his message (as recorded 
in the Quran), while Shi'ahs contend that the Prophet was literate, infallible, 
and possessed semidivine attributes because of the NursElahi (Divine Light) 
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shated by all of God's prophets, Moreover, Shi'ahs assert, elements of 
the Nur+Elahi were bestowed upon Muhammad's daughter, Fatimah, her 
husband, imam Ali, and their descendants through their male progeny. 
‘Whille Sunnis respect All and his descendants, they do not revere them to 
the extent that Shi'ahs do. Indeed, the Sunnis reject the Shi'ah contention 
that Muhammad or any of his descendants possessed qualities of divinity, 
‘and they repudiate the Shi'an institution of the Imamat (the divine right of 
Ali and his male descendants to lead the umma), These differences in 
doctrine have also contributed to Shi'ah-Sunni conflict. 

Closely connected to the institution of the Imamate is the doctrine of 
the Ithna Ashari (Twelver! Sh’'ah sect regarding the disappearance of the 
twelfth apostolic Imam in &.0. 873 and his expected reappearance as the 
‘Mahdi (the divinely guided one or messianic savior). According to this doc- 
trine, this reappearance will usher in a golden age af Isiemic justice, equal 
ity, and unity of the umma. So powerful is the idea of the Mahdi that 
many Sunnis have accepted it as well 

Another major difference between Shi'ahs and Sunnis is in the realm 
of figh (islamic jurisprudence). While Sunnis recognize four schools or 
rites of figh (the Hanafi, Hanball, Maliki, and Shaf'i sects), the Shi'an have 
‘only one major madhab (sect), Figh-afaniyyah, which was compiled and 
codified by the sixth Shi'ah Imam, Ja'taralSadia (d. 4.0. 765). Shi'ahs pro- 
mote the exercize of /jtihad (independent reasoning and judgment) by ex- 
perienced mujtahids \learned theologians, or ulama, entitled to exercise 
ijtihach and reject the Sunni concept of giyas (deduction by analogy) as the 
fourth source of Islamic law after the Quran, the Sunnah, and ima (con- 
sensus). Furthermore, differences exist between Shi'ahs and Sunnis in 
the laws of marriage, divorce, and inheritance. Twelver Shi'ahs, for exam 
ple, permit temporary marriage, or mut’ah. For Sunnis, any marriage con 
tract that sets a limit to the duration of marriage is sinful. However, 
Shi'ahs place greater restrictions than do Sunnis on the husband's right to 
divorce his wife. In addition, in matters of inheritance, female heiresses 
often are treated far more generously in the Shi'ah Figh-Jafariyyah than 
under the Hanafi, Hanbalt. Maliki, or Shafi schools of Sunni figh 

Further differentiating Shi'ahs from Sunnis is the exclusively Shi'ah 
practice of tagiyyah (concealment), which permits an individual to conceal 
his true religious, ideological, or political beliefs to avoid persecution or 
death at the hands of enemies. This practice evolved in response to 1,400 
years of persecution of Shi'ahs throughout the Muslim world. 

The two major sects of Islam likewise differ with respect to religious 
tradition. The Shi'ahs engage in more rituals than do the Sunnis. Indeed, 
‘Sunni fundamentalists often denounce Shi’ahs for their adulation of saints, 
especially the most prominent members of the Ah! alBayt (Prophet 
Muhammad's extended family), and their pilgrimages to the mausoleums 
of saints in Iraq, Iran, and Syria. Portraits of Prophet Muhammad, Imam Ali, 
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Imam Hussein, and the battle of Karbala are publicly displayed and sold in 
tran. Such pictures would never be found in predominantly Sunni soci 
eties, 

The practice of daily liturgical prayers also differs between Sunnis and 
Shi’ahs. Shi'ahs are permitted to recite their five daily prayers three times 
a day (between dawn and sunrise, between midday and sunset, and be- 
tweem sunset and midnight) instead of the five times practiced by Sunnis 
(before sunrise, around midday, in the late afternoon, at dusk, and before 
midnight). The two sects’ calls to prayer also differ, as do their manners of 
praying: Shi’ahs stand with their arms hanging straight down, while Sun- 
nis fold their arms in front of themselves. 

Shi'ahs and Sunnis offer greatly in their commemoration of Muharram, 
the first month in the Islamic calendlar and the month in 4.0. 680 in which 
Prophet Muhammad's grandson Hussein ibn Ali and his male followers 
‘were martyred on the battlefield of Karbala by Ummayad caliph Yazid's 
‘atmy. While Sunnis revere Hussein and lament his martyrdom, the /thna 
Ashari (Twelver) Shi’ahs engage in elaborate mourning processions, 
‘ma’atam (breast-beating), and self-flagellation to commemorate the tragi 
death of Hussein and to atone for their failure to rescue Hussein and his 
clan from martyrdom. Shi'ahs believe that this dramatic display of mourn- 
ing will have an unforgettable instructional impact on Muslims and non- 
Muslims. Shi'ahs also maintain that Imam Hussein will act as intercessor 
‘on the Day of Judgment and help them enter Heaven, Sunnis, however, 
fee! that Shi‘ahs have created an inappropriate cult around the personali- 
ties of Hussein and his father, Ali, strongly criticize the manifest 
masochism of some Shi'ahs during Muharram. 

Although Shi’ahs and Sunnis have their differences, as do adherents of 
the four Sunni sects, Muslims of all sects agree that they have much in 
common, Not only do they share most fundamental religious beliefs, but 
the devout members of all Islamic sects express their conviction that I5- 
lam provides answers and quidence in all endeavors, even political. Thus, 
Muslims of all sects are sharing in the Islamic revival that is sweeping 
through the Muslin word, 


FIQH is the science of Islamic jurisprudence. Although figh is not as compre- 
hensive, divine, eternal, and immutable as the Shanah, it does cover most 
aspects of religiopoltical and socioeconomic life. While the Shi'ah sect is 
based on Figh-WJafanyyah, the Sunni sect is further subdivided into four 
madhabs that are based on the Hanafi, Hanbali, Maliki, and Shafi' schools 
of Islamic jurisprudence. 


‘The Islamic revival of the past two decades encompasses at least five promi- 


nent features: First, the spread of Islam from homes, masjids (mosques), and 


madrasahs (Islamic schools) into the mainstream of not only the sociocultural life 
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of Muslim societies, but the legal, economic. and political spheres of the modern- 
day Muslim nation-states as well. The majority of Islamic revivalists (except for 
the Muslim Pragmatists) stress the observance of the five faraidh, or the five pil- 
lars of Islam: shahadah (belief in one god), solat (prayer rituals), sawm (Ramadan 
fasting), zakat (giving alms to the poor), and haj (making a religious pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Madina), They also emphasize modesty in dress for all, the hijab (veil) 
for women, and segregation of the sexes wherever possible, The Muslim Funda- 
mentalists, Traditionalists, and Modernists within these movements exert consid- 
rable pressure on their respective governments to ban alcohol, gambling, night- 
clubs, prostitution, pomogruphy, and a number of other corrupting influences 
‘They further demand the formulation of an Islamic constitution and the imple- 
mentation of the Shariah, the comprehensive and divine Islamic law that includes 
penalties for a broad spectrum of crimes. During Islamic revivals the gov- 
ernments of Muslim countries often display their Islamic credentials by stepping 
Lup mosque construction and increasing their funding of mosques and madrassahs, 
‘There is also an increased attendance of Muslizs of all walks of life at Jurn'ah 
(Friday) prayer services and during the annual haj to Mecca in the Islamic calen- 
dar month of Dhul-Hifp 

Second, all Islamic revivals engender widespread discussion and debate of Is- 
lumic issues in the mass media, leading to a proliferation of books and articles on 
Islamic theology, history. jurisprudence, culture, and civilization, More important, 
such Islamic revivals produce efforts at the reformulation and revision of 
theory and practice in light of contemporary times. This has been achieved p 
ularly by Muslim Modernists through ima (consensus) and ijtihad (independent 
reasoning and judgment), ima requites dissemination of pertinent information by 
the ulama (learned theologians) and Islamic experts of various schools of thought 
so that an enlight result from informed public opinion, Ijtthad 
detnands that mujtahids (ulama who practice jtthad) provide relevant solutions to 
contemporary prot 

Third, coming at a time of great economic disparity between the affluent elite 
and the impoverished majority, as well « time of sociopolitical injustice in most 
Muslim societies, Islam's emphasis on socioeconomic equality and justice has sig- 
nificant populist appeal. In fact, this appeal is one of the most important features 
in the Islamic revival. 

Fourth, Islamic revivals often reassert the relevance of the religious (Islamic) 
approach to solving contemporary problems, while at the same time presenting a 
critique of the dominant materialist values imported from the West or the social- 
ist-commumist world. For instance, secularization is especially denounced by 
Muslim Fundamentalists and Traditionalists as “un-Islamic” because it implies 
almighty Allah and His guidance are relegated to the personal domain of an 
¢, and that the larger political, economic, and sociocultural areas 
dent of His influence. Many contemporary Islamic revivalists 
ager to accept modern scientific methods and technology from anywhere in 
Id. However, they are adamantly opposed to and totally reject whatever 
they perceive as “un-Islamic” and harmful to the wma (the Muslim “nation’) 
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Last but not least, Islamic revivalist movements have strong anti-imperialist 
and anticolonialist undercurrents. The Islamic revivalists call for an end to inter- 
national dependence on Western and/or communist powers. Instead, they cham- 
pion the development of a united Islamic bloc of fraternal Muslim nations, which 
in tum could become an influential force in international relations for the good of 
the umma. 

Although Islamic revivalism is defined here in the most general terms, it must 
be understood that it is no monolithic force under a single leadership. Indeed, 
there is a different expression of Islamic revivalism for each self-proclaimed 
lamic revivalist. Generally, however, differing and sometimes contradictory views 
of Islamic revivalism prevail in the Muslim world 

The term Islamic revivalist refers generically to anyone who has contributed 
significantly to the revival of Islam. In propagating their perception of the “true” 
Islam, Islamic revivalists frequently, but not necessarily, promote the creation of 
‘an "Islamic state” by teaching, preaching, and/or writing, and on rare occasions by 
resorting to the force of arms. The individuals, groups, and movements that have 
fueled Islamic revivals fall into four ideal-typical categories: the Muslim Funda- 
mentalists, the Muslim Traditionalists, the Muslim Modernists, and the Muslim 
Pragmatists. Like any classification scheme, this typology imperfectly represents 
reality. Many revivalist leaders may combine elements of two (ar more) of these 
major categories, depending on specifi issues and circumstances. But for the sake 
of clarity and simplicity, individual revivalists are categorized according to the 
principal thrust of the beliefs. (Sec the table following p. 151.) 

The Fundamentalist revivalists tend to be puritanical and revolutionary in 
their religiopolitical orientation. They support ijtihad, independent reasoning, in 
matters of Islamic law and theology, while rejecting Western ideas and ideals 
However, Fundamentalists are not inherently opposed to the nations of the West, 
only to their undue influence; nor do Fundamentalists always struggle through 
revolution. Many are willing, if given the opportunity, to participate in democratic 
elections and to abide by those elections. In general, however, Fundamentalists 
passionately desire to establish an “Islamic state” based on the comprehensive and 
rigorous application of the Shariah 

The Traditionalist revivalists are often Islamic scholars who want to conserve 
and preserve the Islamic laws, customs, and traditions practiced in th ! 
and medieval periods of Islam. In contrast to both Sunni and Sh‘ah Fundamental- 
ists, Sunni Traditionalists reject ijtihad and believe instead in taglid, the rigid and 
unquestioning adherence to certain legal rulings compiled during Islam's 
dieval period. Some Shi'ah Traditionalists likewise split with the Sunni Tradition- 
alists on the question of jtiiad. Among the Shah Traditionalists there is a minor- 
ity who after much learning and scholarship have gained the stature of majtahids 
(ulama entitled to exercise ijtihad), and these few mujtahids do exercise itihad. 
However, most Shi'ah Traditionalists (the majority of whom are not mujtahids) 
closely and rigidly adhere to the Figh-i-Jafariyyah, just as Sunni Traditionalists 
rigidly adhere to one of their four schools of jurisprudence—namely, the Hanafi 
Maliki, Shafi'i, or H wali figh. While both Sunni and Shi'ah Traditionalists are of- 
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ten apolitical, passive, and status-quo oriented, these scholarly custodians of Islam 
1 polities when they perceive Islam and/or the wmma to be in im- 


The Muslim Modemnists, also called adaptationists, apologists, syncretists, and 
even revisionists, are religiously devout but unafraid of Wester sciences and 
learning, In contradistinction to the conservative Traditionalists and the puritani- 
cal Fundamentalists, the Modernists advocate the reconciliation of traditional reli- 
ious doctrine with secu i rationalism. Predictably, the Modernists are 
vehement critics of taglid and vigorous proponents of ijthad. They advocate the 
incorporation of many “modern-day” ideas and revisions of Islamic law. The radi- 
cal Fundamentalists, in contrast, reject anything “modern” as un-Islamic. 

‘The final category, the Muslim Pragmatists, are generally Muslins by name 

nd birth who cherish Islamic ideals and values, identify with the Muslim commu- 
nity and culture, and are perceived as Muslims by non-Muslims, However, devout 
Muslims sometimes consider Muslim Pragmatists as non-Muslims or nonpractic- 
ing Muslin ragrnatists do not fulfill the five faraidh expected of all Mus- 
lms; rath pral, and spiritual prrinei- 
ples, including belief in equality. justice, liberty, freedom, honesty, integrity 
brothethood, tolerance, and peace. Many of these nominal Mustims have been ex- 
posed to secular Western education and may have a be 
Western than Islamic thought. Accordingly, these Pragiatists view th 
and medieval Islamic doctrines and practices as anachronistic 
the modem era. Pragmatists look instead to a broad spectrum of philosophies for 
political and socioeconomic models, inciding ideas from both capitalist and. so- 
ialist countries. Pragmatists use Islamic rhetoric and symbolism to promote their 
economic, social, and political policies and programs of modernization and West 
mization to an often hostile population: to draw support away from the Funda- 
mentalists, Traditionalists, anel Modernists; to enhance their own legitimaey; to in- 
tegrate and unite their fragmented citizenry: and to inspire and galvanize the 
Muslim masses, The Muslim Pragmatists have governed most Muslim o 
since they gained their independence from Western colonial rule 

Thus, their is a broad spectrum of belief and orientation in the revivalist 

ping the Muslim world, In fact, the greatest domestic ¢ 
italists are the Muslin Pragmutists, as both are vying for the 
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ISLAMIC REVIVALS PAST AND PRESENT 


Historically, Ish 


revivalist appeared in eyeles followed by periods of relative 
dormancy. The present revival, like those of the past, advocates simplicity, purity 
and piety in a time of trouble and confusion. However, two major differences sep- 
arate the contemporary Islamic revival from past revivals. First, the current Is- 
amie revival is not merely a localized or even regional phenomenon, but is global 
in scope. Second, this Islamic revival is not monolithic, but polycentric, heteroge- 
nous and multifaceted. 
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The Global Nature of the Current Islamic Revival 


‘The universal application of the current Islamic revival can best be understood 
through such theoretical concepts in international relations as “transnational rela- 
tions,” “linkage polities,” and “global interdependence.” These three phenomena 
have occurred in conjunction with the peaceful and constructive revolutions in 
mass communications and mass transportation that have led to the shrinking of 
time and space. Joseph S. Nye and Robert O. Keohane have defined transnational 
relations as “the movements of tangible or intangible items across state bound- 
aries when at least one actor is not an agent of a government or an intergovern- 
mental organization.“* For instance, due to the low cost and relative ease of mod- 
‘ern mass transportation, as welll as on account of the Islamic revival in the Muslim 
world, the number of pilgrims annually performing the haj has increased dramati- 
cally in the last fifteen years. In 1930, just over 230,000 Muslims performed the 
haj, and in 1940, the number was over 280,000, By 1950, the number of hajis 
(those who have performed the haj) had reached 895,000. Throughout the 1950s 
and 1960s approximately | million pilgrims performed the haj annually. But the 
decade of the 1970s witnessed the dramatic doubling of pilgri 
lion each year. In 1983, this number reached 2.25 million.* 
million Muslims have performed the ha/ annually 

Some of the many’ participants in transnational relations are the nongovern- 
mental, religiopolitical organizations that operate across the international bound 
aries of a number of countries. The [kitean al-Muslimun (Muslim Brotherhood) 
is one such organization (see Box 1.2), The group was founded in Egypt in 1928 
and in due course established branches in several Arab countries including Syria, 
Jordan, and Sudan. Not only does the Egyptian [kJuwan al-Mustimun maintain 
‘close contacts with its branch organizations, but it is reported to have received fi- 
nancial assistance from the regimes of Saudi Arabia and Libya during the 1970s, 
Another such organization is the Jamaat-i-Islami (Islamic Association) of Pakistan 
(see Box 1.3), Not only does it keep in regular touch with a number of friendly 
Muslim governments (such as Sandi Arabia) and global Islamic institutions (such 
as AL-Azhar in Cairo), but it also publishes numerous books and monographs that 
are translated from Urdu into many languages and distributed internationally. 
(Libya's Muammar al-Gaddafi is also known to have funded the Moro Muslims of 
the Southern Philippines who are waging their jthad (holy struggle) for gre 
tonomy.) The external support given to the [k/itwan al-Muslimnun (particularly du 
ing the era of Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt), the Jamnaat-i-fslami (during the era 
of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in Pakistan), and the Moro rebels (during the 1970s) was 
strongly resented by the governments in whose territories these Islamic move- 


4Quoted in Walter S. Jones, The Logic of International Relations, 7th ex. New York: HasperCallins 
Publishers Inc 1991. p. 626: Joseph S. Nye and Rob wane, “Transnational Relations andl 
World Polities: An Introduction,” International Onggncation, Vol. 25, 1971, pp. 329-3 

reatest Guthering of Mankind.” Inquiry, Vol. 1, No. 4, September 1984. p. 
al Worldwide Preparing for Ananal Pigrimmage to Mecca," Law An- 


mart I, p28, 


27; David Lat 
soles Tres, August 19, 1984, 
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Box 1.2 EGYPT'S IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMUN 


The Ikhwan al-Muslimun (Muslim Brotherhood), also called more simply the 
Ikhwan, originated in the 1930s in Egypt under the direction of Hassan al- 
Banna, an Egyptian elementary-school teacher and Muslim Fundamentalist 
A party dedicated to Islamic revivalism and social, economic, and political eq- 
ity, the Ikhwan experienced rapid growth throughout its first decade; by the 
1940s, its membership had swelled into a mass movement. The Ikhwan 
filled a religious and political void for many Egyptians. The mystical Sufi or- 
ders, which had flowered in the 1920s, and the Traditionalist ulama were 
passive, apolitical, and out of touch with the social, economic, and political 
realities of the time. Consequently, the Ikhwan’s activist message of radical 
reform appealed to the unemployed and underemployed Egyptians of the de- 
pression. In addition, the ikhwan blamed Egypt's problems on Western colo- 
nial powers and Egypt's secular dictators under their influence—an ever-pop- 
ular opinion. 

The /khwan also owed its growth to the rapid industrialization and urban- 
‘zation of Egyptian society and the consequent migration of countless vil 
lagers into the cities in search of jobs ang a better standard of living. The re- 
sulting rootlessness, alienation, and culture shock experienced by these 
migrants led them to turn to the welhorganized /khwan as a source of iden- 
tity and direction in their lives. 

By the mid:1940s, active and tightly knit “cells” of the khwan had infil 
trated educational institutions, factories, and trade unions, Indeed, the 
Ikhwan operated several businesses, including a publishing house where it 
printed its propaganda for nationwide distribution. The Ikhwan also owned 
and operated a textile company, an engineering company, an insurance com- 
pany, and paramilitary training camps. 

‘The ikhwan expanded its base of support when the Egyptian monarchy 
suffered humiliating deteat after the botched invasion of the newly created 
state of Israel. The /khwan, in contrast, had sent its own volunteers to fight 
alongside the Arab armies against Israel, thus proving its pan-islamic creden- 
tials, The /khwan viewed the expropriation of Palestine by the Zionists as @ 
crime against the Palestinian people and Zionism as an extension of Western 
imperialism, By the end of the 1940s, with the Egyptian monarchy seriously 
discredited by its own ineptitude, the /khwan enjoyed its greatest influence 
and popularity and was widely seen as the only institution in the Muslim 
world seriously committed to the recovery of Palestine and to the restoration 
‘of Muslim honor. 

In 1952, the [khwan supported the Free Officers Movement that toppled 
the government of Egypt's King Farouk. in fact, not only did the /khwan as- 
sist the insurrection, it cooperated with the Free Officers Movement to main- 
tain law and order in Egypt. However, although the ikhwan and the Free Offi- 
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cers had a common dislike of the Egyptian monarchy. their compatibility 
‘ended there, The Free Officers, led by Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser and his 
clique of army officers, were secular nationalists and socialists dedicated to 
the un-islamic notions of Egyptian nationalism, pan-Arabism, and Arab social 
ism. Once empowered. Nasser excluded Ikhwan leaders from his govern- 
ment and rejected the /khwan's goals of an Islamic state at home and the 
promotion of pan-islamism abroad. The ikhwan was incensed; the new mili 
tary regime refused even to educate Egyptian youth in Islamic values, to 
close gambling casinos, or to prohibit sales of alcohol 

Fearful of the power of the /khwan, Nasser accused the organization in 
1954 of plotting to assassinate him and ordered the arrest of all /khwan ac- 
tivists. Nasser's information of the /khwan's leadership and cells helped his 
‘government swiftly arrest, convict, and give extended prison sentences to 
numerous khwan activists. Many of these activists were tortured, and a few 
‘were even executed. For the next decade the influence of the /khwan de- 
lined for lack of leadership, However, in the later 1960s the khwan was re- 
Vitalized, partially in reaction to the silence of the Traditionalist ulama to 
Nasser's socialism and dictatorship and to undue Soviet influence in Egypt. 
In addition, the organization gained ideological vitality when an imprisoned 
leader of the Ikhwan, Sayyid Qutb, wrote a book in which he revised Hassan 
alBanna’s dream of establishing an Islamic state in Egypt after the nation 
was thoroughly Islamized, Sayyid Qutb recommended that @ revolutionary 
vanguard should first establish an Islamic state and then, from above, im- 
pose Islamization on Egyptian society and export Islamic revolutions through- 
ut the Muslim world, The popularity of Qutb’s ideas alarmed Nasser. In re- 
sponse, the Nasser regime again persecuted the /khwan, driving it 
underground 

After the terrible defeat suffered by the Arab armies during the 1967 
Arab-Israeli War, President Nasser turned to Islamic themes and ritual obser 
vances to relieve Egypt's trauma. in 1970 Nasser died and was succeeded 
by his vice-president, Muhammad Anwar alSadat, who, to counter the 
Nasserite threat to his power, unleashed the /khwan. He treed members of 
the /khwan from jail, encouraged their exiled leaders to return to Egypt, per- 
mitted the Jkhwan to recruit new members, and allowed the /khwan to ob- 
tain financing from abroad. However, as the /khwan grew in strength, Sadat 
increasingly became the target of their criticism. For example, the /khwan 
criticized Sadat's close ties to the United States; complained about Western 
multinational corporations welcomed to Egypt by Sadat; and voiced alarm at 
the growth of nightclubs, prostitution, gambling, and liquor sales. In 1977, to 
protest Sadat's reduction of bread subsidies, the /Ahwan took to the streets 
and destroyed casinos, nightolubs, and bars. 
The Ikhwan was further incensed when Sadat traveled to Jerusalem in 197 
and signed a peace treaty with Israel in 1979. The ikhwan declared that 
Sadat had sold out Islamic Palestinian lend. In 1980, Sadat again enraged the 
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Ikhwan by granting asylum to the deposed shah of Iran and, at the shah’s 
death, providing him with an elaborate funeral at state expense. Then, in 
1981, to stem Muslim-Coptic violence and to suppress growing dissatisfac- 
tion with his regime, Sadat persecuted and imprisoned Islamic leaders 
throughout Egypt. On October 6, 1981, Sadat was assassinated by an 
Ikhwan splinter group called Islamic Jinad (holy struggle) 

Since Sadat’s death, Egypt's President Hosni Mubarak has pursued the 
Ikhwan and other Islamists aggressively. However, Egyptians continue to 
turn to the /khwan and its radical spin-otts as disillusionment with and alien- 
ation from the Egyptisn government persists, The ikhwan has been im- 
peded, however, by its ideological inconsistency and incoherent organiza- 
tional structure. Thus, it is impossible to talk about the methods or 
aspirations of the /khwan as a generality. This lack of organizational discipline 
has obstructed the /knwan’s effectiveness as a political party and hes en- 
abled splinter groups like Islamic Jihad to steal much of the /khwan’s thunder 
in recent years. 


‘Sources: Bruce Maynard Borthwick, Comparative Politics of the Middle East: An Intro- 
duction, Englewood Cilffs, NU: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1980 "brahien Ibrahim, “Islamic Re- 
vival in Egypt and Greater Syria,” in Cynac K. Pullapily, ed.. islam in the Contemporary 
World, Notre Dame, IN: Cross Roads Books, 1980; John Waterbury, “Egypt: Isiarn and 
Social Change,” in Philip H. Stoddard, David C. Cuthell, and Margaret W. Sullivan, eds., 
‘Change and the Muslin World, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1961, Gabriel R 
‘Warburg, “Islam and Politics in Egypt: 1962-1980,” Midale Eastern Studies, Vol. 18, 
No, 2, April 1982; Abd al Moneir Sad Aly and Manfred W. Wenner, “Modern Islamic 
Reform Movements: The Muslim Brotherhood in Contemporary Egypt,” The Middle 
East Journal, Vol. 36, No. 3, Summer 1982: Ali E. Hilal Dessouki, “The Resurgence of 
Islamic Organization in Egypt: An Interpretation,” in Alexander S. Cudsi and Ali E. Hilal 
Dessouki, eds. Isiam and Power in the Contemporary Muslim World, Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981, laphael Israeli, "Islam in Egypt Under Nasir 
‘and Sadat: Some Comparative Notes,” in Metin Heper and Raphael Israeli, eds.. islam 
and Politics in the Modern Middle East, New York: St. Martin's Press, 1984; Nazin N 
M. Ayubi, “The Political Revival of Islam The Case of Egypt.” International Journal of 
Middle East Studies, Vol. 12, No. 4, December 1980, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, “An Islamic 
Alternative in Egypt: The Muslim Brotherhood and Sadat,” Arab Studies Quarterly, Vol 
4, Nos. 1 and 2, Spring 1982 


ments operated and, in fact, still operate. Another transnational entity is the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), whose multifarious organs help 
promote its objectives in the Muslim world (see Box 1.4). 

In Iran, Ayatollah Khomeini engaged in transnational relations when he 
brought about the first “cassette revolution.” According to Anthony Sampson, the 
exiled cleric found a way to take advantage of the proliferation of audiocassette 
players throughout Iran. After first recording his revolutionary religiopolitical 
leas und antigovernment speeches on audiocassette tapes, his former students 
and supporters would then smuggle these tapes into Iran from Najaf, Iraq, where 
Khomeini lived. Because they were stall, cheap, widely accessible, easily conceal- 
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Box 1.3. SOUTH ASIA’S JAMAAT-I-ISLAMI 


The Jamsat-+isiami (J!) was founded in 1941 in India by @ devout Muslim 
journalist and Islamic scholar, Sayyid Abul A’la Maudud). As its founder and 
leader, Maududi wielded absolute power over the JI until 1972, when he re- 
tired and was replaced by Mian Tufail Muhammad. 

The tightly organized, highly disciplined, and revolutionary JI was originally 
designed to oppose British colonial rule of Ind, to protect Muslims in India 
from the Hindu majority, to instil in Muslims Islamic fervor, to influence 
those in power to oversee the wants and needs of the Muslim community, 
to foster the Islamic revival, and eventually to transform India into the dar a- 
Islam (Abode of Islam) again, Following the partition of India and the creation 
of Pakistan, the JI dedicated itself to fashioning Pakistan into an Islamic 
state 

The JI's practice of selective recruitment has impeded its growth, how 
ever. The JI Is no mass movement like Egypt's /khwan al-Muslimun, al- 
though the JI is better organized. The JI's members must pledge themselves 
‘ot to Pakistan, its constitution, or its flag, but to the principles and ideals of 
the JI. If an individual, whether through lack of credentials or of time, cannot 
join the JI as @ full member, that person may be invited to join the outer circle 
of sympathizers and from there potentially gain entry to the JI at a later time. 

Among the JI's affilates are a women's wing and a student association, 
Which has won numerous student-union elections at universities throughout 
Pakistan since the 1950s. Other affilstes include the Labor Welfare Commit- 
tee and the Peasant Organization. 

By the rules of the JI's constitution, the leader of the organization is the 
‘amir, who is elected by an absolute majority of votes cast by the organiza- 
tion’s entire membership every three years. The second highest position in 
the JI is the secretary general, who is responsible for directing the organiza 
tion’s various social, political, and educational departments. 

Fifty members comprise the consultative assembly, the JI's second-high- 
est policy-making body. Members of the assembly are elected by the JI's en- 
tire membership every three years, The assembly is responsible for review- 
ing the work at the amir, interpreting and amending the JI's constitution, and 
passing the budget 

The JI also serves as an educational and social-welfare organization in 
Pakistan, It operates schools and orphanages, where children are indoctri- 
nated in the J's Islamic ideology. The JI provides financial support for wid- 
‘ows and runs health clinics. Furthermore, JI leaders travel throughout the 
world to attend Muslim Association conferences and to maintain contact 
with Islamic leaders, scholars, and organizations. The JI maintains it is non 
aligned and, it empowered, promises to make Pakistan a leading member of 
the Islamic bloc. Indeed, during the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the JI 
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contributed money to Afghan mujahideen groups (Muslims fighting a jihad. 

Although the JI is influential politically, its success in elections has been 
limited. The organization's strict insistence on ideological purity, narrow inter- 
pretation of Islamic theory and practice, and zealous propagation of funda- 
mentalist Islam have frightened away the support of both the Modernists 
and secularists who comprise the economic, social, and political elite. Mor 
over, the I's promise to bring equity to the lord-serf relationship in Pal 
istan’s countryside has eamed them the vehement opposition of the pirs 
(spiritual guides), zamindars (large landlords), and sardars (tribal chieftains) 
Likewise, the Jamaat-élslami's plan to segregate women from men in Pak- 
istani society has alienated many women. The JI has also been engaged in 
heated doctrinal disputes with the two other prominent Islamic political par- 
ties of Pakistan: the Jamiat--Ulama+-isiam (Association of the Ulama of Is- 
lam) and Jamiat--Ulama-rPakistan (Association of the Ulama of Pakistan). 

The JI has other electoral liabilities; Its leaders thus far have lacked 
charisma, political shrewdness, and the ability to electrify the masses with 
their speeches; its original opposition to the Pakistan Movement and its lead- 
ership, put the JI's own loyalty to Pakistan in doubt; its religious appeal has 
been diminished by the Muslim Pragmatists’ use of the same Islamic sym- 
bols and imagery; and the J's selective recruitment has limited appeal. Most 
important, however, the JI has forged no realistic developmental strategy for 
Pakistan in a modern and increasingly interdependent world. For exampl 
the JI offered no response to the serious inflation, unemployment, underem- 
ployment, and polarization of wealth during the 1960s except vague reter- 
ences to "Islam in Danger.” By relying on sloganeering rather than formulat= 
ing a plan of action, the JI proved ineffective in addressing the pressing 
needs of the population. Yet although the JI has tailed to capture power, it 
remains an effective interest group commanding considerable influence. In- 
deed, the JI has collaborated, if briefly, with Zia’s military government 
(1978-1983) and, later, with the current government of Nawaz Sharif. But 
the unpopularity of both governments has tarnished the image of the JI and 
ithas had diminished success at the ballot box 


‘Sources: Khurshid Ahmad and Zatar Ishaq Ansari, “Mawiana Sayyid Abul A'la Maw- 
dud: An Introduction to his Vision of Islam and Islamic Revival,” in Khurshid Ahmad 
and Zatar Ishaq Ansari, eds, Islamic Perspectives: Studies in Honor of Maulana Sayyid 
Abul A’ls Mewdudi Leicester, England: The Islamic Foundation, 1978; Abul A’la 
Maududl, Islamic Law and Constitution, 6th ed. trans. and ed. Khurshid Ahmad, La 
hore, Pakistan: Islamic Publications Ltd. 1977; Asat Hussain, ‘slamic Movements in 
Egypt, Pakistan and Iran: An Annotated Bibliography, London: Mansell Publishing Ltd. 
1983; Khalid Bin Sayeed, “The Jama’at+-slarmi Moverent in Pakistan,” Pacific Affairs 
Vol. 30, No. 1, March 1957; Sarvat Saulat. Maulana Maududi, Karachi, Pakistan: Inter 
national Islamic Publishers, 1979; Sayyid Abul Ala Maududi, Nationalism and india, 
2nd ed., Pathankot, India: Maktab-e-Jamaat-e-siami, 1947; Azz Ahmad, “Maududi and 
Orthodox Fundamantalists in Pakistan,” Middle East Journal. Vol. 21. 1967; Nafis 
Ahmad, "Reactionary Politics of Jamaat-i-istami,” Mainstream, June 21, 1969; 
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‘Syed Abul A’la Maududi, The Process of islamic Revolution, Lahore, Pakistan: Islamic 
Publications Ltd., 1970; Kalim Bahadur, The Jama’at-tislam) of Pakistan’ Political 


Thought and Political Action, New Delhi: Chetna Publications, 1977; Charles J. Adams, 
“"The Ideology of Mawlana Mawdudi.” in Donald Eugene Smith, ed., South Asian Pol 
tics and Religion, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966. 


able, simply reproducible, and effortlessly transportable, these audiocassette tapes 
were widely disseminated, thus influencing numerous Iranians throughout the 
length and breadth of Muhammad Reza Shah Pahlavi’s domain. In this way 
Khomeini totally bypassed the tightly controlled government mass media and 
reached Iranians directly, making it possible for them to listen to the tapes over 
and over again in the privacy of their he J in the sanctuary of mosqques—in 
other words, away from the prying eyes and ears of the Shah's feared secret po- 
lice. 

Linkage polities also helps explain the global nature of the current Islamic re- 
Vival, The term comes from James Rosenan’s “linkage approach,” which stresses 
that domestic and internatic ainot be artificially separated as 
some scholars tended to do until the late 1960s; the two environments are inextri- 
cably interrelated and “linked.” This approach also studies the linkage between 
the domestic and foreign policies of a country, and among the social, economic. 
political, and cultural facets of a society. Linkage views the current domestic and 
foreign policies of a country as dynamic, rather than as a set of static and isolated 
events. 

Joseph Frankel defines linkage as “any recurrent sequence of behavior that 
originates in one system and is reacted to in another."> He discusses three major 
types of linkages: the “penetrative,” the “reactive,” and the “emulative.” 

The “penetrative linkage.” according to Frankel, is one in which the govern- 
ment of one country participates in the decision-making process of another coun- 
try’s government. The foreign government thereby shares its authority to alloc 
values within the “penetrated” country. This category embraces econ 
cultural, political, and military imperialism, colonialism, and neo-colonialiswvde 
pendency.» An example of penetrative linkage is Saudi Arabia’s peaceful and con- 
structive “penetration” and domination of the sparcely populated and politically 
fragile kingdoms of the Persian Gulf. 


ial environments 


‘From the account of Anthony Sampuon, New York Times, May 6, 1979 
{Patrick M, Morgan, Theories and Approaches to International Politics What Are We To Think, 3rd 
‘cL, New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, Inc, 1981, p. 176; see James N. Rosenan, ed. Linkuge 
Politics, New York: Free Press. 1960 

Quoted in Rosenau, Linkage Politics, p. 4 

Joseph Frankel, Contemporary Interntional Theory and the Bohwcker of Staten, Landon: Oxford 
University Press, 1973, p. 
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Box 1.4 ORGANIZATION OF THE ISLAMIC 
CONFERENCE (OIC) 


The Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) was established in 1969 to 
promote Islamic solidarity and to foster political, economic, social and cultural 
cooperation among member Musiim states, This organization comprises the 
following 54 Muslim countries (the percentage of Muslims, in parentheses, 
follows each country name) 


(11 Afghanistan (99%). (2) Albanvs (70%); (3) Algeria (99%); (4) Azerbaijan (83%); (5) 
Bahrain (98%); (6) Bangladesh (83%), (7) Beran (60%); (8) Brunei (60%); (9) Burkina 
Faso (25%); (10) Cameroon (22%; (11) Chad (81%): (12) Comaro Islands (86%; 
(13) Djibouti (94%); (14) Egypt (94%): (15) Eritrea (75%; (16) Gambia (90%); (17) 
Guinea (85%; (18) Guinea-Bissau (30%); (191 Indonesia (88%); (20) Iran (98%); (21) 
Iraq (97%); (22) Jordan (95%); (23) Kazakhstan (50%); (24) Kirgiestan (65%); (25) 
Kuwait (85%); (26) Lebanon (75%); (27) Libya (97%): (28) Malaysia (53%): (28) Mab 
«ves (100%); (30) Mal (90%); (31) Mauritania (100%); (32) Morocco (98.7%); (33) 
Niger (80%); (34) Nigeria (50%); (35) Oman (98%); (26) Pakistan (97%); (37) Pales- 
tine/israeli-occupied West Bank & Gaza (85%), (38) star (95%); (39) Saudi Arabia 
(99%); (40) Senegal (92%); (41) Sierra Leone (20%). (42) Somalia (99%); (43) Sudan 
(70%); (44) Syria (879%); (45) Tajkistan (88%); (46) Tunisia (98%); (47) Turkey 
(98%); (48) Turkmenistan (84%); 49) Uganda (16%); (50) United Arab Emirates 
(96%); (51) Upper Volta (56%); (62) Uzbekistan (80%): (63) Yemen (99%); (54) 
Zanzibar (8755; former Sultanate ot Zanzibar joined Tanganyika to form the United 
Republic of Tanzania in Anni 1964, which joined the OIC in 1993) 


The major objectives of the OIC are (a) to promote Islamic solidarity 
‘among member states; (b) to consolidate cooperation among member states 
in the economic, social, cultural, scientific, and other vital fields of activity; (c) 
10 carry out consultations among member states in international organiza- 
tions; (d) to eliminate racial segregation and discrimination; (e) to eradicate 
colonialism in all its forms; (f) to support international peace and security 
founded on justice; (g) to coordinate efforts for safeguarding the holy places; 
h/ to help the Palestinian people regain their rights and liberate their land; (i) 
to suppor all Muslim peoples in maintaining their dignity, independence, and 
national rights; and () to create a suitable atmosphere for the promotion of 
cooperation and understanding betwen member states and other countries 
Source: For percentage of Muslims in counties belonging to the OIC: John W. 


Wright, ed, The Universal Almanac. Kansas City, MO: Universal Press Syndicate, 
1993, 


Frankel’s second category of linkage. the “reactive,” “is caused by boundary- 
crossing reactions without direct foreign participation made within the unit.”!0 
One country does not penetrate and control or unduly influence the decisions or 


bid, p42 
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actions of another in its favor, but instead evokes a strong reaction from the other 
country. For example, the defeat of the Arabs in their June 1967 war with Israel 
‘was so humiliating that Egyptian Muslims in particular came to believe that Allah 
had punished them for having strayed from the “straight path.” Egyptian Muslims 
“reacted” to this overwhelming defeat by turning to Islam for comfort and reas- 
surance. 

Another vivid illustration of “reactive linkage” is the takeover of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca by a band of armed Muslim Fundamentalists on November 20, 
1979 (see Box 1.5), The rumor that the United States and Israel were behind that 
incident enraged devout Muslims the world over. Anti-American demonstrations 
occurred in Thailand, the Philippines, Kuwait, Bangladesh, Turkey, and India, In 
Pakistan and Libya the “reaction” to the rumor assumed a more violent character 
as mobs assaulted, sacked, and bumed the U.S. embassies in Islamabad and 
Tripoli.tt 

In fact, due to the revolution in mass communications (which includes print 
media, radio, and television), news of any major adversity, defeat, or victory expe= 
rienced by Muslims anywhere in the world is transmitted through the mass media 
and grieved or celebrated respectively by Muslims worldwide the very same day. 
Graphic images of Israel's invasion of Leb a the summer of 1982; the mas- 
sacre of Palestinians by the Phalangists in the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps in 
September 1982; the slaughter of Muslims by Hindus in Assam in February 1983, 
in Bombay in May 1984, and in Kashmir for much of 1994; the genocide of Bos 
nian Muslims by Serbs and Croats in the former Yugoslavia since February 199: 
and the civil war and starvation of Somalis for much of 1992-1993 were mon 
of terrible grief for the umma worldwide. aversely, moments of exhilaration. 
and ecstasy were provided by transinissions of Yasir Arafat’s address to the United 
Nations in November 1974; the periodic summit meetings of Muslim leaders; Ay- 
atollah Khomeini’s triumphant return to Iran in February 1970; the takeover of 
the government in Afghanistan by the Afghan mujahideen in April 1992; the 
congregation of Muslims from all over the world in Mecea to perform the haf. It is 
clear from these examples that the revolution in_ mass com cations and the 

reactive linkage” have greatly enhanced and reinforced Iskamic brotherhood and 
solidarity 
The third type of linkage discussed by Frankel is “emulative.” With envulative 
akage a response. which can be attitudinal and/or behavioral, is very similar to 
the action that triggers it.!2 An example of this “diffusion” or “demonstration ef- 
fect” is the emulation of a successful Islamic revival in one country (such as that in 
Iran) by grass roots Islamic revivalist movements in other Muslim countries. 

The three types of linkages have often manifested themselves simultaneously 
in the Muslim world, particularly in relation to the spread of Islamic revivalism. 
‘The current revival of political Islam is sustained and perpetuated by continuous 
chain reactions, which affect the world systematically through three linkages. Un- 
like previous revivals, however, this latest and most widespread of Islamic revivals 


NUS, News & World Report, December 3, 1979, pp. 11-12: Time, December 10, 1970, p47 
\eFrankel. Contemporary International Theory an the Behactor of States, pp. 42-43 


CHAPTER 1 


Box 1.5 SEIZURE OF THE GRAND MOSQUE 


The Grand Mosque in Mecca, Saudi Arabia, is considered to be the holiest 
mosque in Islan. At the center of the Grand Mosque is the Ka‘aba, which is 
a cube-shaped shrine also known as A-Bayt atHaram (the holy house). The 
original Ka’aba was built by Prophet Abraham and his son Ishmael for wor 
ship of one God. It was later rebuilt by Prophet Muhammad in .0. 605 for 
the worship of Allah. It houses the venerated "Black Stone,” called Hajr al- 
Aswad. which was given to Abraham by God. The Ka’aba is covered with 4 
black brocaded cloth into which is woven the Muslim credo: "There is no 
God but Allah and Muhammad is His Prophet.” Muslims all over the world 
turn towards the Ka’aba when they pray. Muslims have also been enjoined 
by their faith to visit the Ka‘aba once in their lifetime when they perform the 
ha). 

Encouraged by the remarkable success of the Iranian Revolution and by 
the seizure of the U.S. Embassy in Tehran on November 4, 1979, 350 Mus- 
lim Fundamentalist zealots seized the Grand Mosque soon after the early 
morning prayers on November 20, 1979, the first day of Islam’s 15th cen- 
tury. As many as 50,000 pilgrims were trapped within its holy confines. The 
leader of the hostage-takers, Junayman ibn Saif al-Utaybi, was @ charismatic 
20-year-old cashiered corporal from the Saudi National Guard who had re- 
ceived some U.S. military training. Juhayman had persuaded his followers 
that his brother-in-law, Muhammad Abdullah alGahtani, a failed theology stu- 
dent, was the Mahdi. In the weeks betore the operation, the hostage-takers 
had secretly squirreled away small arms and food inside the Grand Mosque, 
On the day of the operation, the zealots brought heavy weapons, walkie 
talkies, and food in cottins. The guards and pilgrims were not alarmed to see 
people carrying coffins because it was common for Meccans to bring in their 
relatives and friends, who had died during the night, to the Grand Mosque for 
@ finat blessing betore taking them for burial. After reciting a passage from 
the Quran, Juhayman began to denounce the Saudi Arabian government un: 
der the House of Saud for impiety, injustice, corruption, nepotism, and deca- 
dence, Juhayman also decried the presence of Westemers and alcohol in 
Saudi Arabia, demanded only islamic programming on radio and television, 
voiced opposition to the higher education and employment of women, and 
‘generally advocated an Islamic purification of the Saudi kingdom. 

Fearful of a replay of events in Iran, the Saudi government acceded to 
one of the demands of the hostage-takers in the Grand Mosque. Within 
two weeks, the Saudi government's secunty forces, with significant help 
from Westetn advisors (particularly of a few members of the elite French an- 
titerrorist unit), overpowered the Wahhabi zealots who had seized the Grand 
Mosque. The event was significant not only as an aftershock of militant 
political Islam in Iran but as a cause of further Fundamentalist militancy 
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‘throughout the Muslim world. The seizure of the Grand Mosque in the holi- 
est city of Islam, the point of adoration, shook the foundations of Saudi Ara- 
bia’s House of Sa’ud, sent shock waves through the secular and Pragmatist 
‘governing elites of neighboring Musiim countries, and captivated audiences 
worldwide, bringing to their attention the powerful revival of militant politi- 
ized Islam. If Saudi Arabia, the geographic birthplace of Islam and Wahhabi 
Fundamentalism, the site of two of Islam's holiest cities, one of the most re- 


ligious Muslim nations in the world, and a principal exponent of a moderate 
brand of Islamic fundamentalism was vulnerable to accusations of religious 
laxity, then what indictment would be made against those Muslim countries 
where the secularization process had progressed much further? 


Sources: Jim Paul, “Insurrection at Mecca,” MERIP Reports, No. 91, October 1980,0 
pp. 3-4; David B. Tinnin, “The Saudis Awaken to Their Vulnerability,” Fortune, March 
10, 1980, pp. 48-56. 


has not quickly snuffed itself out. Indeed, it has grown stronger and shows no sign 
of letting up, In addition, the modem revival of Islam is, again unlike prior cycles 
of revivalism, a global phenomenon, with worldwide repercussions. Its endurance 
may continue indefinitely, insofar as the circumstances fueling revivalist move- 
ments show little sign of abating, 

Iran's Islamic Revolution (1978-1979) still exerts a powerful influence on 
people and events in the Muslim world, The reverberations of this Islamic revola- 
tion have been sustained, despite the indefatigable enmity of the West, partly 
through penetrative and reactive linkages but particularly through emulative link 
ages. Again and again, Fundamentalist organizations take their inspiration and 
sometimes even their money and leadership from Tehran. Organizations like 
Hamas (Zeal) in the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip und West Bank; Islamic Jihad, Is- 
lamic Amal (Hope), and Hezbollah (Party of God) in Lebanon; and Iraq's Davea 
(The Call) are supported directly or indirectly by the Islamic Republic of Iran, 

‘The emulative linkages of the Iranian revolution, however, are generally more 
subtle, insofar as [ran is a predominantly Shi'ah nation while most Muslim coun- 
tries have a Sunni o s, organizations like Algeria's Islamic Sal- 
vation Front (FIS), Tunisia’s Ennahdah party, the Islamic Renaissance Party 
(IRP) of the Central Asian Republies and Azerbaijan, and the Ik/twan al-Mus- 
linun, al-Takfir w'al-Hidjra, Islamic Jihad, and al-Jama’a al-Islamiyya in Egypt 
despite their ideological differences and notwithstanding severe governmental re- 
pression, have not only endured, but look with hope to the survival and consolida- 
tion of Iran's Islamic government. Meanwhile, governments in Afghanistan and 
the Sudan, which have recently begun the process of building Islamic states, also 
look to the Iranian example for inspiration. In turn, organizations like Hamas, 
Hezbollah, and the Islamic Amal as well as governments like those of Afghanistan 
and Sudan perpetuate the emulative linkage for which Iran was the catalyst, Now 
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the latter two fundamentalist states are becoming an influential inspiration to 


other Muslim countries. Consequently, the political revival of Islam is becoming 


Soviet Union’s predominantly Muslim republics (Azerbaijan, 
Kavakhistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kirgizistan, and Tajikistan) are experi- 
encing an Islamic revival after emerging from the 74-year-old Soviet communist 
shadow. Iran, Pakistan, Sandi Arabia, and Turkey are actively competing for influ- 
ence in the region by sending money, building and renovating mosques and 
madrasahs, and sending clerics and Islamic literature. Iran and Afghanistan have 
already everted considerable sway in neighboring Tajikistan. There, Afghans are 
smuggling arms to the Fundamentalist IRP. which enjoys a powerful base of sup- 
port in the mountain regions. Moreover, the Tajiks, unlike the other Central Asian 
Muslims and Azerbaijanis, have strong cultural and linguistic ties to neighboring 
nun, Thus, as the political situation in the republic degenerates into civil war, the 
Islamic fundamentalists are gaining new converts to their cause every day. The ex- 
ample provided by Tajikistan may, in turn, inspire fundamentalist revivalists 
throughout the other Muslim former Soviet republics. Already, neighboring 
Urhekistan is feeling the lin 

‘The revolution in. mass communications and mass transportation, combined 
with the immensely significant phenomena of “transnational relations” and “link- 
age politics,” have helped make this an era of “global interdependence,” Accord- 
ing to Oran Young, global interdependence can be defined along a continuum 
mensured by "the extent to which events occurring in uny given part of the world 
system affect (either physically or perceptually) events taking place in each of the 
other parts or component units of the system.” According to Kenneth Waltz, “in- 
terdependence is a condition in which anything that happens anywhere in the 
world may affect somebody or everybody elsewhere.” Witness, for example, the 
far-reaching consequences of the OPEC oil-price increases, which aflected the 
economic, political, and social structures of many cx ad dictated adjust- 
iments that in turn begat their own unique results, A pebble dropped in the pool of 
human endeavor makes ripples far away from the point of impact, and the pool is 
never the same again 
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The Polycentric and Multifaceted Islamic Revival 


contemporary Islamic revival is polycentric, heterogeneous, and multifaceted 
because of a number of factors. First, all four types of Islamic Revivalists (Funda 
mentalists, Traditionalists, Modernists, and Pragiatists) are very active simulta- 
ly. and each group believes that it is working for the greater good of the 
le of struggles among well-meaning partisans of 
groups is illustrated in the short history of the Inunian Revolution. 


tumma. A contemporary exam 
each of the 
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All four groups were very clearly delineated: Fundamentalists typified by Ayatol- 
Jah Ruhollah Khomeini, Ayatollah Hussein-Ali Montazer, Ali Khamanei, and Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani; Traditionalists exemplified by Ayatollah Shariat- 
madari; Modernists represented by Mehdi Bazargan and Abolhassan Banisadr; 
and Pragmatists, initially represented by Shahpour Bakhtiar, Karim Sanjabi, and 
Masoud Rajavi. 

‘Second, in this age of nation-states, the twin ideals of nationalism and national 
interest are motivating the present leaders of most Muslim countries far more 
than the utopian ideal of an integrated and unified Islamic empire, or even the 
more attainable vision of 4 unified Islamic bloc. This was vividly illustrated in 
Khomeini’s failure to create a pan-Islamic bloc. Despite some conviction at the 
grass roots level, the forces of nationalism overwhelmed any incipient movement 
in the pan-Islamic direction 

Third, because the leaders of nearly all Muslim states have different world- 
views, they find it difficult to unite for any sustained period on more than a few is~ 
sues. Some leaders are revolutionary Fundamentalists with an anti-American bias, 
as Khomeini was and Gaddafi remains. Others are pro-Western and status-quo 
oriented, such as Fahd of Saudi Arabia, King Hassan of Morocco, and King 
Hussein of Jordan. Others are Muslim Pragmatists who develop their alliances 
with the goal of promoting personal and national objectives: Pakistan's Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Egypt's President Muhammad Anwar al-Sadat, and 
Iraq's President Saddam Hussein. 

Martin Kramer probably best summed up the diversity of the Muslim world: 


‘There is [as yet] no prestigious center for the propagation of the true faith, no com 
pelling leader to whom the faithful look for authoritative pronouncesnents, no model 
Tslamnie order to which all turn in emulation, An Islamic order is in truth many orders, 
many nostalgias, many visions of th There are those across Asia and Africa 
‘who do cal for Islam, who proclaim in harmony that ‘the Quran is our constitution, 
but beyond the single slogan are countless ideals.15. 


‘The “multipolarization” of the global system that began in the early 1970s has 
continued to grow. Likewise at the level of the Muslim world « number of differ- 
ent power centers have also evolved, namely, Saudi Arabia, tran, Egypt, Turkey 
Indonesia, Libya, Syria, and Pakistan. Thus, the Muslim world is not experiencing 
nogencous and monolithic Islamic revival necessary to help make it an in 
ternational power bloc 

Nevertheless, Islamic revivalisin is a potent and significant international 
movement. Representing a potentially powerful political ideology that all Mustims 
can embrace and support, Islamic revivalism is growing exponentially as a popular 
idiom of protest against unjust and repressive “un-Islamic” regimes. A number of, 
major questions remain, however: What shape will political [shun take? Which of 
the four revivalist types will enjoy the greatest support in the Muslim world? And 
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above all, what specific Islamie doctrines apply to political action? How is Islam, 
unlike Christianity, a vehicle for political action? 


SUMMARY 


Islam is an influential force in international relations today due to the revival of 
political Islam (Islamic revivalist) in many countries around the world, Manifes- 
tations of the modern Islamic revival include a groundswell of public support for 
aan Islamic system (Islamic resurgence); the ceaseless efforts of Islamic move- 
ments, parties, and/or interest groups to establish an Islamic system; and gover 
ment-sponsored Islamic policies and programs that reassert Islam, sometin 
cerely but most often to appease an influential domestic lobby, to. enhance 
governmental legitimacy, to assist in the integration of a fragmented society 
sandVor to aequire funds from rich Muslim countries. These manifestations include 
at least five prominent features: 


sin- 


the spread of Islamic principles, faraidh (duties), and practices from 
homes, masjids, and madrussahs into the mainstream of not only the so 
ciocultural life of Muslin societies, but also the political, legal, and even 
economic spheres of Muslim countries 


4 widespread discussion and intense debate of Islamic isstes, problems, 
and events in the mass media that attempt to revise Islamic theory and 
practice in light of contemporary times 


Islamic revivals that stress the centrality of socioeconomic and political jus- 
tice in Islam 


Islamic 
te 


‘ivals that often reassert the relevance of Islamic solutions to con 
»porary problems 


nticolonialist under- 


Islamic revivals th perialist and 


‘currents, stress 


have strong anti- 
1g autarky and pan-tslasnisin ins 


Historically, Islamic revivalism came in eycles followed by periods of relative 
dormancy. The present Islamic revival, like those of the past, advocates simplicity, 
purity, and piety in a time of trouble and confusion. However, two major differences 
separate the contemporary Islamic revival from those of the past. First, the current 
Islamic revival is not merely a localized or even regional phenomenon: itis instead 
global in scope. Second, this global Islamic revival is neither monolithie nor homo- 
geneous, but polycentric. pluralistic, heterogenous, and multifaceted. The individu 
als, groups, and movements that have contributed to Islamic revivals in our interde- 
pendent world fall into four ideal/typical categories: the Muslim Fundamentalist, 
the Muslim Traditionalists, the in Modemnists, and the Muslim Pragmatists 
The current Islamic revival is a product of the action, reaction, and interaction of all 
four types of Islamic revivalists. 


Chapter 


2 


Islam 


A Vehicle for Political Action 


In the West, the domain of religion, represented by the church, and the dom 
politics, represented by the state, are separate and coexist with t 
laws and chains of authority. This concept of separating church and state in the 
West follows the Christian maxim, Jer unto Caesar the things t 
sar's, and unto God the things that are God's." The same idea was also dis 
th dict de Spinoza, John Locke, and the philosophers of the 
suropean pment, The idea wus ated in the West only three hun 
much secta 


own di 


dred years ago aft 

Ink 
sar (civilte 
mutually inclusive, Accord 
(1058-1111): “religion and temporal power 
same oi 

In essence Islam is both this-worldly and otherworldly. While the faithful are 
enjoined to be actively involved in this world and to enjoy the good things that life 
has to offer, they are just as strongly commanded to lead virtuous, righteous, pi- 
‘ous, and God-fearing lives so that they can end up in Heaven in the next world. Is: 
Jam is more than a set of obligatory rituals, ike praying and alms-giving, It is an in 
tegrated and holistic belief system i¢ all aspects of a Muslim's life, making 
no distinction between religious and politic is the 
devout Muslim's ultimate authority in all matters, offering “Divine Guidance for 
all fields of human life, may they be private or public, political or economic, social 
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or cultural, moral or legal and judicial. Islam is an all-embracing social ideology."!5 
Islam thus provides models for both individual and political action. Hence, when 
secular ideologies fail in the Muslim world, Muslims often turn to the Islamic al- 
ternative. An Islamic revival is the end result 

Islam is both a “historical” and an “organic” religion.3® These concepts help 
explain why and how Islam becomes a vehicle for political change in the Muslim 
world, 


ISLAM: A “HISTORICAL” RELIGION 


Unlike “ahistorical” religions like Hinduisen and Buddhism.» Islam perceives his- 
tory us divinely ordained. Muslims see the hand of God purposefully guiding his- 
tory, presumably toward a “Kingdom of God” on Earth, As Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith wrote, “In essence, Iskamic history, therefore. is the fulfillment, under di- 
vine guidance, of the purpose of human history.”2! The greater a religi 
phasis on history as divinely ordained, the greater the likelihood that reli 
assume a significant role in the region’s political life22 This is true in Islarn 
Within a “historical” religion, human history is, in general, a process of progressive 
revelation and promised fulfilment. Religion explains the beginning and end of 
human history and the direction it must take, But, because “particular historical 
events are [considered] crucial acts of revelation," such events set specific prece 
dents for establishing a socioeconomic and political order that conforms to a di- 
Vine design. In effect, what Muhammad did is as important to devout Muslims as 
what Muhammad said and itis last on no believer that Muhammad, escaping per- 
secution in Mecea, established the first Islamic state in the neighboring city of 
Madina. 

Prophet Muhammad frowned upon celibacy and the renunciation of one’s re~ 
sponsibilities to one’s work, family, colleagues, and friends in this world for other- 
worldly pursuits, such as praying and meditating, Indeed, Muhammad’ life exem- 
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plifies the importance of adopting an active and assertive worldly orientation. Is- 
lam demands the building of a political, social, and economic order, which, be- 
cause the religion is “historical,” is based on divine principles laid down not only in 
Islamic theology, jurisprudence, and the Shariah, but in specific historical prece- 
dents set by Muhammad and his first four “rightly guided caliphs.” 

In Islam today, Muhammad remains, to the devout believer, the most signifi- 
cant model. The Prophet was a charismatic religious leader, a statesman with vi- 
sion, a just judge, a competent administrator, a courageous military general, a lov- 
ing husband and father, and a trustworthy friend. Hence, throughout the Muslim 
world, Muhammad has “had a greater immediate impact on the course of history 
than any other religious leader.” while “Islam has been the [religion] most fully in- 
volved in the events of social and political life," Islam, both at its inception and at 
its peak of glory, becomes the blueprint by which today’s Islamic revivalist, disillu- 
sioned by secular ideologies, seeks to build a true Ish state, 

Although Muhammad is the most significant role model to Islam, other his- 
torical personalities and events provide models to emulate or interpret. For exam= 
ple, victory in battle has always been considered a sign of God’s favor, and defeat 
either punishment for deviation from Islam's “Straight Path” or a test of faith, 
Muhammad's vietory in the Battle of Badr (4.0. 624) against the numerically su- 
perior Mecean forces signified that "Allah willed that He should cause the truth to 
triumph by His words, and cut the root of the disbelievers.~ (5:7-9)*5 Moreover, 
Muhammad’s victory was purely God's doing; "Ye slew them not, but Allah slew 
them. ..." (8:17) 

Likewise, defeat in battle was also God's doing, Following the Battle of Badr, 
the Prophet's army was overwhelmed by the Meccans in the Battle of Ubud, The 
Quran provides two explanations for this defeat. The first suggests that God was 
testing the Muslims to distinguish the true believers from the hypocrites; "If you 
have suffered from a wound, so did the [disbelieving] people, We alternate these 
vicissitudes among mankind so that Allah may know the true believers and choose 
martyrs from you..." (3:140) The second explanation implies that « por- 
tion of Muhammad's army had incurred God's displeasure by disobeying the 
Prophet's orders and abandoning # strategic pass when the Meccans fled. These 
Muslims who were gathering booty left behind by the retreating Meccans, were 
unprepared for the returning Meccan forces and were overcome. The Quran ex- 
plains: “Allah fulfilled His pledge to you when, by His e, you went on killing 
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them. But afterwards your courage failed you, and you disobeyed [the Apostle] af- 
ter he had brought you within view of what you wished for."(3:152) 

‘Therefore, according to devout Muslims, the outcome of the battles of Badr 
and Uhud, and by implication of all battles throughout Islamic history, depended 
‘on the favor of Allah. Moreover, Islam's conspicuous success and expansion in its 
first three centuries confirmed “divine support and power."? Such historical 
glory. in tur, provided the devout Muslim both failures to be avoided and sue- 
cesses to be emulated. And since Muslims believed historical suocess resulted 
from the establishment of a spiritually unified Islamic state, the conviction was re- 
inforced that “true faith was indeed inseparable from social and political actio 
this world." 

Today's Muslims likewise interpret recent successes and failures in the Mus- 
lim world from a religious context. The establishment of the new nation-state of 
Pakistan, the economic empowerment of OAPEC, the success of Khomeini in de- 
fiance of the United States, and the Afghan mujahideen’s expulsion of the Soviets 
from Afghanistan are each events perceived by Muslims as God's vindication of 
the righteous. Meanwhile, the dismemberment of Pakistan and the defeat of the 
Arabs by Israel in the 1967 war are interpreted by many Muslims as divine pun- 
ishment for the Muslim world becoming too secular and Western, thus straying 
from the “Straight Path.” 

{As w “historical” religion, orthodox Islam, at least in theory, bridges the gulf 
between the sacred and the profane, the religious and the political 2 In essence, 
“Islam has been inseparable from the political vicissitudes of the Islamic peoples 
to such an extent that the history of Islam tums out to be political history. . "9 
Morcover, for the Islamic revivalist, history serves as both model and warning for 
the future. 


ISLAM: AN “ORGANIC” RELIGION 


While “church” religions emphasize the role of a well-established and well-struc: 
tured clerical organization thut, in theory and in structure, has a separate identity 
from both government and society, an “onga 
church hierarchy ar priestly 
and sacral social structure are of the essence 
society, and distinct ecclesiastical orga 

By the above definition, Islam is an “organic” religion possessing a compre- 
hensive code of ethics, morals, instructions, and recommendations for individual 
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action and social interaction. It is also a legalistic religion whose rules and regula- 
tions later formed the basis of a divine law governing every aspect of the devout 
Muslim’ life. Isham provides political ideology that has mobilized, integrated, and 
governed all sects and all classes of believers 

In an “organic” religion the distinction between religious and social systems is 
obscured; the two systems virtually merge.% In Islam, this merger is both pre- 
seribed und effected by the Shariah, which Fundamentalists and Traditionalists 
throughout the Muslin world endow with the force of law 

Drawn from the Quran and the Sunnah (Prophet Muhammad's words and 
deeds), the Shariah has something to about ever aspect of life: manners and 
hygiene, marriage and divorce, crime and punishment, economics and politics, 
war and peace, and so forth. By strictly regulating a devout Muslim's life, the 
Shariah binds the temporal to the eternal. 

Acceptance of the divine origin of the Shariah implies a concurrent accep 
tance of the divine basis of society. Thus, religious law becomes civil law and be- 
comes the principal means of social and political action, No social or politcal the- 
ory exists separately from what is prescribed in the Shariah. Society ts the unm 
the state is the political expression of God and the political organization of His 
tumma. The unwna in Islam, therofore, enjoys « dual character—it is both a reli 
gious community and a political society. Theoretical distinctions in Christianity 
between the realms of God and of king are absent in Islam, The Shariah incorpo: 

ates the temporal within the all-encompassing spiritual realm. The divinity of the 
hariah presupposes that both the private and public lives of an entire community 
fare subject to divine guidance. Islam is not only a belief system in the religious 
sense, hut a political doctrine that sets the limits of authority and obligation within 
the Muslim community. The Islamic community, based on God's Revelation, is 
the Muslim's ideal political model, whose laws and institutions are comprehensive 
and infalltble.*! 

‘Thus, in Islam, political institutions are designed to defend and promote Is- 
Jam, not the state. Moreover, such institutions are intended to establish and p- 
hold an Islamic system based on the Shariah. Furthermore, the primary loyalty 
of Muslim citizens isto the wnma, rather than the state, and to the Shariah, rather 
than the ruler becanse, “at the heart of Islamic political doctrine lies neither state, 
nor the individual, nor yet a social class, but the wma, the Iskamic community 
tied by bonds of faith alone." When a ruler in a predominantly Muslim country 
is unjust or perceived as * and imposes laws incompatible with the 
Shariah, the devout Muslim is enjoined by the Quran to take political action. ‘This 
has been the primary impetus driving periodic and cyclical Islamic revivals today 
and throughout history 
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As both a “historical” and “organic” religion, Islam clashes with conspicuous 
elements of Western-style modernization, including secularization and Western- 
ization. The secularization process in Muslim societies where the majority of Mus- 
lims are still steeped in the Islamic tradition (e.g,, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Lebanon, 
Iran, Sudan, Algeria, and Tunisia) is punctuated with periodic regressions. This is 
because modernization, adopted wholesale from the West and implemented 
hastily, has not been thoughtfully adapted to the Muslim world. Unreconciled 
with Islamic principles that emphatically discourage secularization and the com- 
plete separation of the religious realm from the political, social, and economic 
realms, the process of modernization only perpetuates and intensifies Islamic re- 
vials 


THE CENTRALITY OF SOCIOECONOMIC EQUITY 
AND JUSTICE IN ISLAM 


ndlemnization process occurring throughout the Muslim world has not only 
ed secularization, which devout Muslims oppose and which most Islamic re 
Vivalists seek to reverse, but has also led to a concentration of wealth into fewer 
and fewer hands, a situation inconsistent with the teachings of Islam, Such eco- 
nomic polarization has contributed to social and political injustices, again inconsis- 
tent with Islam. It is this injustice and socioeconomic inequity in the secularizing 
Muslim world that today fuels the fires of Islamic revivalis 

A careful reading of the Quran and Hadith, two of Islam’s most revered tex- 
tual sources, reveuls the paramount importance of justice and socioeconomic eq- 
uity in Islam. According to the Quran, “the ereation of justice on earth is one of 
the basic goals for which Allah sent his prophets and provided their guidance.” 
(57:25) Muhammad is 
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God commanded Muharnmad not only to set an example, but to actively preach, 
propagate, and instill justice in the society. Hence the powerful and wealthy Mec- 
elite did not see Muhammad as merely another religious preacher. They saw 
olutionary leader espousing an ideological message that threatened 

dr socioecon 
Quranic references to justice emphasize fairness, truth, piety, and economic 
ity. “If you judge between mankind ... judge justly,” (4:58) and, more 
specifically, “God commands you to deliver trusts back to their owners, and when 
you judge among men, you should judge with justice.” (4:61) The principle of fair- 
ness is coupled with “performing good deeds” and is contrasted with “indecency, 
dishonor and insolence,” which God “forbids.” (15:92) In another verse: “Allah 
‘commands justice, the doing of good, and liberality to kith and kin, and He forbids 
all sharneful deeds, and injustice and rebellion...” (16:90) Elsewhere in the 
Quran, justice is equated with “truth,” which enables one to act justly: “OF those 
We created are a people who guide by the truth, and by it act with justice.” (8:180) 
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General pronouncements about justice are also linked in the Quran to more 
specific injunctions: justice means a roughly equal distribution of wealth, and it 
means piety. “All human creatures have a right to everything that Allah made 
available, and for this reason Allah’s gifts are to be distributed equally to all. The 
poor and needy have the right to share in the wealth of the rich.” (51:19) Also, “O 
you who believe! Stand out firmly for God, as witnesses to fair dealing, and let not 
others’ hatred of you make you depart from justice and swerve towards wrong, Be 
just, for justice is next to piety.” (5:3) 

‘The unreligious, meanwhile, will not observe the principle of economic 
equality: “Signs of corruption also include the covetousness of the rich for the 
tle that the weak and the poor passess.” (38:21-24) And again the Quran states 
“Hast thou observed him who belieth religion? That is he who repelleth the or- 
phan, and urgeth not the feeding of the needy.” (107:1-3) 

Islam also stresses the importance of justice and moderation in conflict reso- 
lution 


Make peace between them, but then, ifone of the two [groups] goes on acting wrong. 
fully towurds the other, fight against the one that acts aggressively until it reverts to 
God's commandment, and if they revert, make peace between them with justice, andl 
deal equitably [with them]; for verily, God loves those who act equitably! (49:9) 


Muhammad repeatedly emphasizes the place of justice and equality in Islam, 
He says: “The anger of Allah against the unjust man is all the greater when the vie~ 
tim of injustice has no defense save in Allah."% Likewise, Muhammad enjoins the 
believer to act; "If you see evil being done, put it right with your hand, Ifyou can't 
do that, use your tongue. If you can't do even that, correct it in your heart, but that 
last is the weakest."2" To Muslims, the Christian ideal of turning the other cheek 
represents a tolerance of evil. The Quran clearly states: "We rescued those who 
forbade evil, but We visited the wrongdoers with a grievous punishment, because 
they were given to transgression,” (7:165) As for punishment, the Quran states: 
“life for life, eye for eye, nose for nose, ear for ear, tooth for tooth, and wounds 
‘equal for equal.” (5:45) However, God is also always compassionate, merciful, and 
just: “But if the thief repents after his erime, and amends his conduct, Allah tur 
neth to him in forgiveness for Allah is often forgiving and most me 39) 
And again: “If anyone does evil or wrongs his own soul, but afterwards seeks Al- 
Jah’s forgiveness, he will find Allah often forgiving and most merciful.” (4:110) 

‘On more than one occasion Muhammad said that a 
when he transgresses Divine Law, whether he be a powerful king or a powerless 
slave, wealthy aristocrat or a poor nomad. In a hadith reported by Aisha, 
Muhammad declares: 


‘The nations that lived before you declined because they punished men of humble ori 


gins for their offenses und let those of noble origin 
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swear by Allah who holds my life in His hand that even if Fatimah bint 


mad... committed a theft, I would have ber hand ampatated.2* 


Muhammad frequently states that all are equal before Allah and His divine 
laws on earth, whatever their race, color, or creed, and social, economic, or politi- 
cal status. “All people are equal, as equal as the teeth of a comb. There is no merit 
of an Arab over a non-Arab, or of a white over a black person, or of a male over a 
female. Only God-fearing people merit preference with God.’ At the conclusion 
of his last pilgrimage to Mecca, Muhammad stood atop Mount Arafat to deliver 
his last Khutbah (sermon) in which he sail 


In Allah's eyes, the most honored amongst you is the one who is most God-fearing 

There is no superiority for an Arab over a non-Arab, nor for a non-Arab over an Arab, 

nor a white colored person aver a black one, nar a black person aver a white person, 

‘except asa result of his righteousneys. Al of you are descended from Adam ard 
tice 


yourselves from committing i 


Living by his words, Muhammad chastises Abu Dharr Al-Ghaffari, « close com- 
panion of his, for mocking Bilal, an Abyssinian former slave, because the latter was 
black. The Prophet lambasted Abu Dharr for his prejudice and informed him that 
he was not superior to a man of any color, unless he surpassed him in the fear of 
God and good deeds:#1 This same point is made in the Quran: “The noblest 
among you in the sight of God is the most Godfearing and the best in conduct.” 
(46:13) 

Many non-Muslims believe that Islam is unfair to women. This misperception 
is based on the improper practice of Islam by some Muslims. Indeed, Islam 
strongly condemned and stopped the practice of female infanticide prevalent in 
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pre-Islamic Arabia, In those days women who were lucky enough to survive till 
adulthood were universally treated like chattel. They were sold into marriage by 
their fathers, kidnapped, raped, and bought both as concubines and as members 
of large harems; some tribal chieftains had as many as fifty wives. Muhammad ab- 
horred the practice of forced marriages made by a woman's guardian, and instead 
converted marriage into a contract between two consenting individuals. He also 
took the revolutionary step of limiting the number of women that men were al- 
Jowed to marry to four, “provided they were treated equally.” (4:4) At the time 
there had been several tribal wars in which many men were killed. Consequently 
there was an overabundance of widows and orphans. Muhammad felt that mar- 
riage would bring the warring tnibes closer together and also provide care for wid- 
‘ows and orphans. He took the lead by marrying several widows. Islam also ele- 
vated the status of women by guaranteeing them inheritance rights (although they 
were given half the amount assigned to corresponding males). (4:11) A woman 
was also given the right to own property, to manage it herself, and to earn her own 
living, The Quranic verse states: 


© you who believe! You are forbidden to inherit Women against their will, Nor should 
you treat them with harshness, that you may take away part of the dower you have 

where they have been guilty af open lewdness; On the contrary 
live with them on a footing of kindness and equity, (4:19) 
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equality and sociopolitical justice continued to be the 
the period of the “rightly guided caliphs.” For example, 
Abu Bakr, told his audicace immediately after being, 


You have made me your leader although [am in no way superior to you. Coo 
with me when I go right; correct me when Terr: obey me so long as 1 follow th 
tnandments of God and His Prophet; but tum away from me when I deviate #2 


Rhetoric alone does not suffice in Islam, On the contrary, specific measures 
are recommended to establish social and economic equity. These distributive 
measures include (1) zakat, in which Muslims are required to pay 24 percent of 
their wealth in alms to the poor or to charitable institutions.® (2) ushr, in which 
Muslim farmers are required to pay a tenth of the wealth derived from their farms 
to the poor or to charitable institutions; (3) hums, in which Shi'ah Muslims are 
required to pay a fifth of their savings to poor or needy Sayyids (descendants of 
Prophet Muhammad's family); (4) sadagah, in which Muslims are encouraged to 
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Living by his words, Muhammad chastises Abu Dharr Al-Ghaffari, « close com- 
panion of his, for mocking Bilal, an Abyssinian former slave, because the latter was 
black. The Prophet lambasted Abu Dharr for his prejudice and informed him that 
he was not superior to a man of any color, unless he surpassed him in the fear of 
God and good deeds:#1 This same point is made in the Quran: “The noblest 
among you in the sight of God is the most Godfearing and the best in conduct.” 
(46:13) 

Many non-Muslims believe that Islam is unfair to women. This misperception 
is based on the improper practice of Islam by some Muslims. Indeed, Islam 
strongly condemned and stopped the practice of female infanticide prevalent in 
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Pilgrimage. Refer to the translation of Muhammad's sermon done by Rais-ui-Din Khan Sherani, 
“Muhammad The Greatest Law-Giver and An Epitome of Justice and Compassion,” Hayndand Islam 
‘cus, Vol. 12. No.4, Winter 1989, pp. 64-65, aso refer to Ameer ALL The Spirit of Taam: A History of 
the Evolution of Islam with « Life of the Prophet, Lowon: Christophers, 1922, reprint London: 
Methuen & Cov Lid, 1967, p. LM 
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pre-Islamic Arabia, In those days women who were lucky enough to survive till 
adulthood were universally treated like chattel. They were sold into marriage by 
their fathers, kidnapped, raped, and bought both as concubines and as members 
of large harems; some tribal chieftains had as many as fifty wives. Muhammad ab- 
horred the practice of forced marriages made by a woman's guardian, and instead 
converted marriage into a contract between two consenting individuals. He also 
took the revolutionary step of limiting the number of women that men were al- 
Jowed to marry to four, “provided they were treated equally.” (4:4) At the time 
there had been several tribal wars in which many men were killed. Consequently 
there was an overabundance of widows and orphans. Muhammad felt that mar- 
riage would bring the warring tnibes closer together and also provide care for wid- 
‘ows and orphans. He took the lead by marrying several widows. Islam also ele- 
vated the status of women by guaranteeing them inheritance rights (although they 
were given half the amount assigned to corresponding males). (4:11) A woman 
was also given the right to own property, to manage it herself, and to earn her own 
living, The Quranic verse states: 


© you who believe! You are forbidden to inherit Women against their will, Nor should 
you treat them with harshness, that you may take away part of the dower you have 

where they have been guilty af open lewdness; On the contrary 
live with them on a footing of kindness and equity, (4:19) 


‘The spirit of Islam 
hallmark of Islarn durin 
the first "pious caliph 
elected caliph 


equality and sociopolitical justice continued to be the 
the period of the “rightly guided caliphs.” For example, 
Abu Bakr, told his audicace immediately after being, 


You have made me your leader although [am in no way superior to you. Coo 
with me when I go right; correct me when Terr: obey me so long as 1 follow th 
tnandments of God and His Prophet; but tum away from me when I deviate #2 


Rhetoric alone does not suffice in Islam, On the contrary, specific measures 
are recommended to establish social and economic equity. These distributive 
measures include (1) zakat, in which Muslims are required to pay 24 percent of 
their wealth in alms to the poor or to charitable institutions.® (2) ushr, in which 
Muslim farmers are required to pay a tenth of the wealth derived from their farms 
to the poor or to charitable institutions; (3) hums, in which Shi'ah Muslims are 
required to pay a fifth of their savings to poor or needy Sayyids (descendants of 
Prophet Muhammad's family); (4) sadagah, in which Muslims are encouraged to 


‘(Quoted in A. G, Nooran, “Hunan Rights” p. 20. 
‘btn fac, Islam stresses the principle of hag (legal rights or claims of an individual) especially for 
poor and needy. To quote te Quran: “In the wealth ofthe rich isa recognizes right for the needy and 
the deprived.” (70-24-25): “And woe unto those who ascribe divinity to augbt beside him; those who 
do not pay zakat..."(41:6-7). Drsring the caliphate of the first caliph, Abu Bakr, for instance, those 
who did not pay 2akat were regarded as sinners who should not only be eritiize! but also fonght 
‘against, even though they claimed that they still believed in tawhid (oneness of God) and the finality of 
the Prophet Suhasmad. 
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give money or food to the poor and needy: (5) contribution of the zakat, ushr, and 
sadaqah funds into the augaf, which are charitable institutions operated by the 
government oF private organizations assisting the umma by supporting masjds, 
madrasahs, orphanages, health clinics, and other humanitarian concerns; (6) the 
abolition of riba (usury), in which excessive interest is charged by lenders to bor- 
rowers; (7) government regulation of interest rates charged by financial instt 
tions to lenders; (8) mudarabah, in which Muslim businessmen are encouraged to 
engage in profit-sharing with their employees; and (9) musharaka, in which busi- 
nessmen are encouraged to engage in profit and loss sharing with investors. 

's heavy emphasis on justice and socioeconomic equity obliges the Is- 
Jamie state—or Muslims running a modem nation state—to ensure a just distribu- 
tion of the public revenues, "so that it [wealth] may not [merely] make a ci 
between the wealthy among you." (41:7) Although Islam operates from within 
what economists would call a capitalist context, concepts like “just distribution” 
are espoused by twentieth-century “Islamic socialists” who quote the Quran and 
Hadith to buttress their arguments for creating a “welfare state” in the “true spirit 
of Islam. 

Socialists notwithstanding, the importance of socioeconomic equity and jus- 
tice in Islam is particularly relevant to the Islamic revivalists. It is central to their 
struggle to replace politically and economically unjust and, hence, “un-Islamic” 
regimes throughout the Muslim world with an Ista state governed by the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JIHAD IN ISLAM 


Principal to an understanding of Islamic political action, particularly in nations 
that preclude the participation of Islamic revivalists in the political system, is the 
doctrine of jihad. In the West, jihad is a highly’ pejora ich maligned 
commonly associated by the media with the most extreme Islamic revivalist 
factions and outrageous acts of political violence, By mistaking jihad for jingoism, 
war, kidnapping, and terrorism, the West misjudges Islam as a radical, militant, 
uncompromising, and intolerant faith 

For centuries, the Christian West has denigrated Islam as a faith that “never 
guined any Proselyte where the Sword, its most forcible, and strongest argument 
hath not prevailed. ...- Christians maintained that jihad was purely offensive 
war waged to spread the faith, confusing jthad with wars of aggression, imperial: 
isin, and forced conversion, Western scholars and mass media have contributed to 
these sisconceptions by emphasizing the martial connotations of jthad and by 
narrowly defining it as “military ‘effort’ in the cause of Islam... usually involy- 
ing the expansion of the dar al-Islam (the Muslim world) at the expense of the dar 
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al-harb (variously defined as the non-Muslim world, the world of the “unbeliev- 
ets,” or the world of conflict) "6 This definition, although accurate, is incomplete; 
isguides the non-Muslim and fails to convey the abundant meaning embodied 

in jthad as it applies to the daily lives of 1 billion Muslims, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whom will never lift a weapon in anger. 

The term jihad is derived from the Arabie root jh, which means “to strive,” 
“to exert oneself to the utmost,” “to endeavor,” or “to struggle in the way of 
God." The term does not merely mean “holy war.” as it has often been defined 
by non-Muslims. Ideally, jihad has three meanings: a battle against evils within 
oneself (personal jihad), a battle against evils within Muslim community (ummaic 
jihad), and a battle in defense of the faith and the umma against pagan aggressors 
or authoritarian apostates and tyrants oppressing Muslims within a country 4 

The personal jihad, or jihad-L-akbar, is the greatest jthad. It represents the 
perpetual struggle required of all Muslims to punge their baser instinets. Greed, 
racism, hedonism, jealousy, revenge, hypocrisy, lying, cheating, and calumny must 
cach be driven from the soul by waging jihad-i-akbar, warring against one’s lower 
nature and leading a virtuous life. Thus, jihad in the daily life of a practicing Mus- 
lim is the constant struggle to “avoid evil and do good.” This interpretation of the 
greater or greatest jihad is very sitnilar to the Christian injunction to “fight temp- 
tation.” Likewise, ummaic jihad addresses wrongs within the community of Mus- 
lims, whether by the written word or by the spoken word. Ummaie jihad repre- 
sents the nonviolent struggle for freedom, justice, and truth within the dar 
al-Islam. Thus, the doctrine of jihad is not exclusive to Islarn but is typical of 
monotheistic faiths that demand personal discipline, moral and ethical deeds, and 
community justice and responsibility 

Martial or violent jihad is referred to in Islam as jihad-i-axghar (literally, the 
smaller, lower, or lesser jihad). Martial jihad ideally represents a struggle against 
aggressors who ate not practicing Muslims. In Islamic theory, martial jihad should 
he undertaken in God's name and with pure and noble intentions, never for self- 
aggrandizement, Martial jihad should be used to protect and to promote the in- 
tegrity of Islam and to defend the nme against hostile unbelievers, whether they 


seeive the world as divided in 


its trae that Muslim Funds 
two regions: lands of those who belies 
those who do not (dar al-harb). The dar al-Idamy contains all lands rated! by Mulieas where, ideally, Is 
lumic laws are in effect, Within the dar al-Islam. non-Muslims are protected and live uccording to their 
coven lass in matters relating to thet religion and customs. Nevertheless. nne-Mtwslimic are ot allnwed 
to oceupy strategie positions in the military or government. The dar al-harb, in contrast, contains lands 
ruled! by non-Muslims. There, the laws, rules, and regulations are of a non-Istanic character. M 
iver, in the dar al-harb, Muslim minorities suffer discrimination, prejudice. or intolerance. Thus, « 
constant state of suspicion, tension, and conflict prevails between the dar al-harb andl the dar al-Islam 
If war does break out between the two antagnonistc systems, its for Musdins a martial had in which 
the mujahideen (freedom fighters) who die are shaheed (martyrs) and are rewarded with paradise 
fig Zakaria, Mubarmad and the Quran, New York: Penguin Books, 1991, p. 9. 

*Arthur Goldschmidt, Jr A Concise History ofthe Middle East, 4th ed. Boulter, Colorado: Westsiow 
Press, 191, p. 400 
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are invading armies or un-Islamic internal despots. In the latter case, the line be- 
tween ummaic jthad and martial jihad becomes blurred 

Martial jthad, is not the sixth pillar of Islam, as is often thought, but is strictly 
cireumseribed by Prophet Muhammad. The use of lethal force in martial jihad 
may be authorized and conducted only’by the wzama or in the name of the uma. 
‘Thus, martial jihad is strictly a corporate responsibility directed against the dar al- 
harb by the dar al-Islam. The individual Muslim cannot independently wage mar- 
tial jihad on an unbelieving individual. Likewise, Islam forbids martial jihad of 
Muslims against Muslims; only nonviolent ummaic jihad is permissible within the 
tumma against practicing Muslims. 

Muhammad said, “If you see those in authority doing something you disap- 
prove of ... then disapprove of the act [ummaic jihad], but do not resort to reb 
lion (martial ihad]."* When asked about fighting unjust rulers within the wmma, 
the Prophet answered, “No, not so long as they pray." This reply, however, 
leaves the door open for martial jihad against nonpracticing Muslim rulers and 
governors who oppress the people. Otherwise, martial jihad against Muslim lead 
ers is discouraged in order to avoid internecine or fratricidal bloodshed, Accord- 
ing to the books of al-Sunnan (a set of books which contain the Prophet's sayings), 
Muhammad said, “the highest [greatest] jihad Is a word of justice addressed to an 
unjust ruler." Thus, in umunaic jthad there is no mention of war: 

Jihad is, in its ideal form, essentially nonviolent, To quote a famous hadith of 
Prophet Muhammad, “the scholar’s ink is more precious than the martyr’s blood,” 
However, martial jihad is often used as a last measure because “Islam's ultimate 
goals might be achieved by peaceful as well as violent means." But even when 
martial jihad is authorized and carried out by the umma, further Quranic inj 
tions apply, Believers engaging in martial jihad are cautioned to show mercy in 
Victory just as Muhammad pardoned Abu Sufyan, his greatest persecutor, Oppres 
sors should be given the opportunity to refrain from their actions: 


Say to the unbelievers that if they refrain, then whatever they have done before will be 
forgiven them, but if they turn back, then they know what happened to earlier nations 
And fight against them until there is no appression an the religion is wholly for Goel 
But if they refrain the 
Jnnow that God is 


ver their actions. But if they do not then 


Ally and He is your Helper. (8:38) 


This verse implies limits in the pursuit of justice. “Fight in the ease of God 
against those who attack you, but do not attack them first and be careful to main- 
since God does 190) The force used in 
martial jihad must be re attackers. 


sayman, “The Quran atl the Sunnab on Vislence, Armes 
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Theoretically, martial jihad must be moderate and merciful: itis not to be used to 
exact revenge, engage in imperialism, or conquer for personal gain 

The three carefully delimited categories of jihad—personal, ummaic, and 
martial—are not recommendations; they are commands. Within the umma, um- 
maic jthad is enjoined on all believers who perceive wrongdoing, Umunaic jihad is 
the means for realizing the socioeconomic equity and justice promised by Islam, 

According to Al-Tafsir al-Quran li Tarikh (History of Quranic Commentary) 
published in Cairo in 1973, many Quranic verses place the greatest responsibili 
for oppression, corruption, injustice, and vice on those in positions of power and 
influence.5' One such Quranic verse states 


‘There is no doubt that corruption in the system of government is one of the most im- 
portant factors that leac to the collapse of nations. One of the signs of this corruption 
is the injustice inflicted on the weak by the oppressors. (28:4) 


However, according to Islam, the governing elite is not solely accountable for 
the deterioration of society. The ignorant, apathetic, apolitical, andl cowardly peo- 
ple among the governed must also share the blame. When freedom of thought, 
conscience, and choice are denied the people by despots, devout Muslims are 
obliged by their faith to work to restore such freedoms, either through writing, 
speeches, of financial contributions, or if the oppressors and despots are unbeliev- 
ers, by the sword, This point is made in the following Quranic verse: 


And how could you refuse to fight in the way of God for the sake of those utterly help- 
Jess men, women and children, who, being weak, are oppressed and are erying out) ‘O 
our Sustainer, lead us forth [to freedom] out of this land whose people are wnjust op- 
prowory, and raise a protector for us by Thy grace and one who will bring us succor. 
475) 


Thus, in Islam, if the oppressed do nothing to change an unjust status quo, they 
aurtly responsible for their plight 

Moreover, the Quran teaches that “true” Muslims with taqwa (fear of God) 
must write and speak out against unjust regimes and must wage jihad to arouse 
public action: “Confound not truth with falsehood, nor knowingly conceal the 
truth” (242) and “Verily, God changes not what is in a people, until they change 


what is in themselves,” (23:11; 8:53) Moreover, 


ed admission to fight because 
mes in defiance of right 


ose upon whom war is made by unbelievers are 
they are being oppressed and have been expelled from their 
for the sole “crime” of suying ‘Our Lord is Alla! ( 


Furthermore, God will not deny the people the right to defend themselves, other- 
wise “corruption would surely overwhelm the earth...” (2:251) 

All believers are enjoined to defend God and justice, even if it seems against 
their own interests: 


*oHtaddad, Contemporary Iam. p. 186. 
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© you who believe, be firm in justice and as witnesses for God even though it be 
against yourselves, your parents, those close to you, and whether it concerns rich or 
poor, ... So do not follow caprice. lest ye swerve truth. (42135) 


. Justice in Islam takes greater priority than personal well-being, The individ- 
tual must strive, no matter how great the sacrifice, for the good of the comunity 

Martial jihad is required at times of crisis, and nane are relieved of the duty to 
fight unbelieving oppressors and attackers—even fighting in the sacred months is 
a lesser evil than oppression: 


‘They ask thee about fighting in the sacred months; Say: Fighting in them is « great sin 
but to prevent people from the wiry of God, and to reject God, and to stop people from 
visiting the sacred Mosque, and to expel people from their homes are a much greater 
sin and oppression is worse than killing, (2217) 


‘The Quran wars Muslims of the terrible retribution they will suffer if they 
ignore their duty to fight oppression and, instead, support oppressors: “And in- 
cline not to those who do wrong and oppress others, or the Fire will seize you, and 
you have not protectors other than God, nor shall you be supported.” (11;133) 

If the nmma is oppressed by a believer, then nonviolent ummaic jihad is re- 
quired. If the oppressor is an “unbeliever,” then martial jihad is permitted. The 
Quran specifically enjoins oppressed believers to act, not to stand idly by, in the 
face of oppressio 


! God will chast 
will succor ye 


them by your hands, and will bring disgrace 
t them, and He will soothe the bosoms [hearts] 


In Islamic history, Muhammad and his first converts were cruelly persecuted in 
the seventh century: only by rising up against their adversaries did they enable Is- 
Jam to survive. Hence, jihad in the face of oppression is a duty of the devout Mus- 
lim, 
Although 
who 
row 


njoined in Islam, jihad is not without reward to the mujahid (one 
es in a jihad). Muslims believe that those who engage in jihad will be 
‘ded, if not in this world, then certainly in the next; “Whatever you spend in 
the way of God, will be repaid to you in full and you shall not be treated unjustly.” 
(8:60) Another Quranic verse states: “So let thes fight in the way af God who sell 
the present life for the world to come; and whosoever fights in the way of God and 


is slain, or conquers, we shall bring hima a mighty wage” (4:76) Yet another verse 
pertaining to jihad states 
They the way of God who have sold the life of this world for the lifo of 
the hereafter whoever fights in the wa ‘God and is killed becomes victorious, to 


d not you fight in the way of God for those men, 
1 children who have been oppressed because they are weak and call, ‘Our 
Lond! Take us out of this place whose people are oppressors and raise for us anally 
and send for us a helper” Those who believe, fight in the Cause of God while those 
whe n't believe, fight in the cause of tyranny. Then fight against the friends of 
Satan. Indeed, the strategy of Satan is weak. (3:74-76) 


him shall we give a reward. Why sh 
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For those who give their lives in martial jihad, God promises the greatest reward, 
Paradise: 


And as for those who are slain in God's cause, never will He let their deeds go to 
waste, He will guide them [in the hereafter as well), and will set their hearts at rest, 
and will adknit thems to the Paradise which He has promised them. (47:4-6) 


Another Quranic verse states, 


Behold, God has bought from the believers their lives and their possessions, promising 
them the gift of Paradise in return, (9:111) 


The glory of martyrdom in jihad is not an exclusively Shi‘ah concept but is 
prevalent among Sunnis as well, Islamic revivalists, whether Shi‘ah or Sunni 
agree that an Islamic political movement cannot succeed without dedicated and 
unqualified commitment both to wnmaic and martial jihad, and to the readiness 
to die in the way of God. 

Examples of martyrdom from Islam's past aren 
nephew Imam Hussein is renowned among Shi‘ahs and St refusal 
in A.D, 680 to legitimize the caliphate of the tyrannical and impious Yazid, whose 
credentials as a practicing Muslim were highly suspect. Imam Hussein rejected 
the extravagant bribes of Yuzid and chose. instead, when comered by the immoral 
and unjust caliph’s armies on the plain of Karbala, to defend himself and die « 
martyr in a martial jihad The martyrdorn of Imam Hussein and 71 male members 
of his extended family at Karbala, far from a defeat, made all Muslims aware of 
the Islamic ideals for which he stood. By upholding the revolutionary Islamic tra- 
dition of struggle and sacrifice, Imam Hussein became a role model for all Mus- 
lims, As the Qui 


Muhammad's 


states, 


God's cause as dead. Nay, they are 
nance, exulting in that [martyrdom] 
ty (3169-170) 


‘The broad and rich meaning of jthad has, despite clear injunctions and pro- 
scriptions, been open more than any other Islamic doctrine to widely differing in- 
terpretations, During Muhammad's life, God enjoined martial jihad upon Mus- 
lims only during times of dire necessity when the nascent community of believers 
‘was in peril. Under the first four “rightly guided caliphs” who succeeded Muham- 
mad, Islam defeated its enemies and expanded its borders; however, martial jihad 
was not unduly or frivolously waged, nor was it undertaken for the personal glory 
of any individual. During this period martial jihad was truly “just war.” and those 
who were conquered by the Muslims were shown merey and were not obliged to 
convert to Islam since the Quran clearly states that “there shall be no compulsion 
in religion.” (2:256) Islamic tolerance is also reflected in the Quranic verse; "You 
have your religion and I have mine.” (109:6) Meanwhile, in stark contrast, Chris- 
tendom was tearing itself apart, engaging in internecine bloodbaths, and forcibly 
converting non-Christians. 

With the establishment of the Ummayad dynasty (4.0. 661), however, martial 
_jthad was increasingly declared with little or no Quranic justification. The practice 
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of martial jad following the “rightly guided caliphs” was often perverted by cor- 
rupt caliphs; “just wars” became instead naked wars of aggression and conquest. 
Although early Muslim scholars declared that martial jihad was permissible 
against unbelievers only after provocation from the dar al-harb, later s rs 
broadened this interpretation and declared that martial jihad was justified against 
unbelievers simply for their disbelief 

“Thus, the imperatives of empire overcame the letter and spirit of Islam, and 
the pructice of martial jihad was perverted and abused frequently by corrupt offi- 
cials. War between the dar al-Islam and the dar al-harb became inherently “just,” 
regardless of provocation. It is this corrupted tradition of jihad that has drawn the 
condemnation of the West and has given a false impression about “true” Islarn. 

Varying questionable interpretations and practices of martial jihad today, 
such as hostage taking, airplane hijacking, and blowing up the World Trade Cen- 
ter in New York, have likewise contributed t Muslims’ fear of revolutionary 
political Islam and antipathy toward devout Muslims who peacefully practice their 
faith, Appropriate uses of martial jthad have become complicated, since the 
umma has been divided and the dar al-harb is within the dar al-Islam. Aecord- 
ingly, martial jthad has, more than ever, been directed against adversaries within 
the Muslim world, not on its borders. With the universal wma lacking a caliph, 
many Fundamentalists have placed th guard of martial jihad, 
directing a “holy war” to rid the Muslim world of unbelievers and hypocrites while 
reestablishing a united Islamic bloc. The Ayatollah Khomeini declared: “In this 
holy jihad and serious duty, we must lead the other people by virtue of our mis- 
sion and position. 

“The question in the Muslin world is no longer whether Islamic revivalism ts 
necessary for € but whether that revivalism will rely on nonviolent ummaic 
jihad or violent murtial jihad to realize that change. Since the leaders of many 
Muslin nations are not perceived as practicing Muslims by their citizens, martial 
Jihad is more probs Naturally, foreigners as well as authoritarian leaders are 
distressed by a jihad that promises the blessings of Paradise in martyrdom, Mu- 
Jahideen, mindiul of such promises, have successfully waged martial jihad against 
foreign ti rs and internal despots including the United States and Israel in 
Lebanon, the Soviets in Afghanistan, the Shah of Iran, and Pakistan's Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto. Today, numerous grass roots Islarnic movements struggle to overthrow 
what they perceive as “un-Islamic” regimes throughout the Muslim world. Revo- 
Iutionaries in most Islamic movements are convinced that European imperialism 
succeeded because secular Muslim regimes did not establish Islamic states and 
did not live up to the promise and principle of pan-Islamism. By oppressing their 
people and depriving them of any participation in the political process, the Prag- 

tists governing Muslim nations today have made ummaic jihad impossible— 
and martial jihad inevitable. 
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SUMMARY 


Islam is a vehicle for political change in the Muslim world because it is at one and 
the same time a “historical religion,” an “organic religion,” a religion that empha- 
sizes socioeconomic equity and justice, and a faith that stresses jihad. Muslims 
who embrace it as a “historical religion” consider history to be divinely ordained, 
believing Islam explains the beginning and end of human history and the direction 
it will take, Iskumie revivalists have always tried to build a political and socioeco- 
nomie order based on principles laid down not only in Islamic theology, jurispru- 
dence, and the Shariah, but also in specific historical precedents set by Prophet 
Muhammad and his first four “rightly guided caliphs.” 

Islam is an “organic religion” possessing a comprels 
cause the divine and immutable Shariah incorporates the temporal within the all- 
encompassing spiritual realm and has something to say about every aspect of a 
Muslim's life. Islam posits the fusion of religion and polities, The Quran enjoins 
Muslims to get involved in politics because politics determines the shape of soci 
ety, Moreover, Islamists believe that only politics based on Islamic foundations 
can be honest, just, and beneficial to the i 

Socioeconomic equity and justice enjoy paramount importance in Islam, 
Quranic references to justice emphasize faimess, truth, piety, and economic 
equality. Prophet Muhammad repeatedly emphasized the importance of justice 
and frequently stated that all are equal before Allah and his divine laws on earth, 
whatever their 1 social, economic, or political status 

Central to an understanding of Islamic revivalism is the pivotal importance of 
‘Jihad, which literally means “to exert oneself” oF “to struggle in the way of God.” 
There are three types of jihad. First, there is the personal jihad, involving a nonvi- 
olent “holy struggle” against evils within oneself. Second, there is the ummaie jl- 
had, which is a nonviolent “holy struggle” against evils within the Muslim commit 
nity (such as a struggle for freedom and justice). Third, there is the martial or 
Violent jihad fought to protect. defend, and promote the integrity of Islam and the 
umma ‘against hostile unbelievers, whether they are invading armies or “un- 
Islamic” internal despots. Jihad is popular among Muslims because of the Quranic 
promise that a mujahid martyred in « jihad will be rewarded with Paradise, 
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The Muslim 
Fundamentalists 


Maslin Fun 
They are 


mentalists constitute the first major category of Islamic revivalists. 


s0 variously referred to in both popular and scholarly literature us 


Scripturulists, Legalists, Literalists, Restorationists, Restitutionists, and Puritans.™ 


The term fundamentalist, a favorite of the sass media, is of recent coinage. 


ntalism applied originally to a conservative Protestant movement of 


j-century America: the word fies conservative movements 


yng most major religions—including Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, and Is 


Jam, Certain identifying tr sndamentalists whatever their faith: 


namely, authoritarianism, 1 


ie spirit, subordination of secular politics to 
their religious beliefs, belief in the infallibility of holy scripture, belief in the su 
per 


tural, charismatic leadership, and enforced moralism, Taken together, these 


distinguishing characteristics represent a political vision fundamentalists hope to 


achieve through aggressive political action 


Muslin Fundamentalists are no strangers to aggressive political action, They 


occupy the vanguard of revolutic 
P 


Islam, Most are revolutionary in tempera 


ment, particularly when rapidly rizing and modernizing political environ 


ancy’ of the Scripture 


and Atone 
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ments undermine their religious convictions and perquisites. The Muslim Punda- 
mentalists advocate rigid adherence to the fundamentals of their faith, as literally 
interpreted from the Quran and the Sunnah, and actively crusade to impose the 
Shariah on society and to purge those influences that they feel detract from or de- 
mean the fundamentals of Islam. In this regard, most Fundamentalists crusade 
against prostitution, pornography, the selling or use of alcohol and drugs, gam- 
bling, Western music, singing. dancing, wearing ornaments of gold and silver, 
palm reading, astrology, fortune-telling, fatalism, and superstition. In Inan today 
prohibition of these “vices” is rigorously enforced. 


REVOLUTIONARIES 


One of the most celebrated Muslim Fundamentalists was Muhammad ibn Abd al- 
Wahhab (1703-1792) (see Box 3.1). A rigid and revolutionary Arabia preacher 
and qadhi (Islamic judge), Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab established a puritan- 
ical Islamic state when he forged a “holy alliance” with tribal chieftain Muham 
mad ibn Saud, who founded the Saudi dynasty. Together, they launched the Wah- 
habi movement in the se wlf of the eighteenth century. Eventually the 
Wahhabi movement, led by t i dynasty, conquered much of the Arabian 
peninsula, giving the name of the dynasty to the peninsula. 

On the Indian subcontinent, Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi (1786-1831), alias Sayyid 


Ahmad Shaheed, revered and emulated Muhammad tbn Abd al-Wahhab. Around 
1817S 


mei 


sayyid Ahmad launched his own revolutionary Islamic fundamentalist move- 
the Tariqah-l-Muhammadiyah (The Way of Prophet Muhammad). In the 


st the Sikhs of Punjab (th 
rated from Hindvism), thereby avenging the persecution of Punjabi Muslims by 
Punjabi Sikhs. Sayyid Ahmad also dreamed of creating an Is ate based on 
scrupulous adherence to the Shariah in the predominantly Muslim West P 

and in the northwest frontier of the Indian subcontinent. He event 
lished an Islamic state in Peshawar, however, it was h 
(1829-1830) because it alienated the freedom-loving Pathans, who were in a ma- 
jority there and did not want to live by the rigors of the Shariah. For instance, the 
Pathans resented payment of zakat, the severe Iskmie punishments for various 
crimes, and the requirement for their widows to marry non-Pathan mujahideen 
from distant parts of northern India. Accordingly. the tribal Pathans declined to 
support the mujahideen in the 1831 Battle of Balakot in the Kaghan Valley, when 
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CHAPTER 3 


Box 3.1 MUHAMMAD IBN ABD AL-WAHHAB 


‘THE PURITAN INTELLECTUAL AND FOUNDING FATHER OF 
WAHHABISM 


Muhammad ibn Abd atWahhab (1703-1792) was a puritanical Musiim cleric 
who joined Muhammad ibn Saud, the tribal chieftain of the small town of 
Dariya in central Arabia, in a “holy alliance.” AlWahhab and ibn-Saud to- 
gether started the Wahhabi mavement in the Arabian peninsula during the 
waning decades of the eighteenth century. The Islamic fundamentalist Wah- 
habi movement, allied with the fortunes of the House of Sa‘ud. exists today. 
institutionalized and less puritanical, a5 the official sect of modern Saudi Ara- 
bia 

In his youth al Wahhab received intensive schooling in Arabic, the Quran, 
and the Hadith from his father and grandfather, both of whom were Hanbalis 
and gadhis (Islamic judges) in the small Arabian town of Uyaina in Najd, The 
young akWahhab then traveled to Mecea to perform the haj and to study Is: 
lamic theology and law. While traveling throughout the Arabian peninsula and 
to Iraq and Iran, al-Wahhab was angered by the adulterated brand of Islam 
that he witnessed. Concurrently exposed to the puritanical writings of Taqi 
abDin ibn Taymiyyah (A.0. 1263-1328), a-Wahhab returned to the town of his 
fathers and assumed the respected position of a qadhi. As an influential Is- 
lamic judge, akWahhab promoted his iconoclastic brand of Islam. He ordered 
the demolition of venerated shrines and tombs, and once even condemned 
an adulterous woman to death. Such severe verdicts, complemented by his 
puritanical sermons, alienated al Wahhab from his townsfolk. Consequently 
in 1745 akWahhab journeyed to nearby Dariya, where he converted its ruler. 
Muhammad ibn Saud, and many of its citizens to Wahhabism. 

Wahhabism has a number of predominant features. The Wahhabis’ beliet 
In tawhid (Allah’s oneness) is so absolute that they denounce the practices 
of venerating Prophet Muhammad and the members of his extended family 
as heretical polytheism. In addition, the Wahhabis support the right of every 
Muslim to interpret the Quran according to his knowledge ot Islam, rather 
than according to the interpretation ot an alim (Islamic scholar). They reject all 
the ceremonies, rituals, and customary traditions that were absent during the 
classical period of Islam, considering them to be accretions that defile the 
unty of the faith and that contribute to the decline of Islam and of Muslim 
Societies. Wahhabism emphasizes a return to the sources of Islam in the lit 
eral sense, demanding adherence to the actual words of the Quran and the 
Sunnah while denouncing sufism, mysticism, fatalism, and numerous preva- 
lent superstitions. Wahhabis work for a return to the simplicity, austerity, pur 
fity, and piety of Islam's clessical period. This includes praying five times 
daily, fasting during the holy month of Ramadan, and waging jihad against 
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infidels, which 10 Wahhabis include not only non-Muslims, but backsliding 
Muslims as well, Wahhabis support the implementation of the Shariah in so- 
Ciety. In related fashion, the Wahhabis demand strict and scrupulous adher- 
‘ence to its severe punishments for crimes and transgressions; they prohibit 
the consumption of alcohol, smoking, singing, listening to music, dancing, 
Wearing silk, Wearing ornaments of gold or silver, drawing and painting ani- 
mate objects, palm reading, astrology, fortune-telling, and all forms of divina- 
tion 

Encouraged by their initial successes, a-Wahhab and ibn Saud launched a 
jihad to convert those beyond their immediate domain to “true” Islam. In 
subsequent conquests, the Wahhabis gained dominion over much of the 
Arabian peninsula 

Commenting on this period, historian Edward Mortimer drew some in- 
sightful parallels between the early histories of Wahhabism and Islam, Both 
‘Wahhabism and Islam propogated by Prophet Muhammad twelve-hundred 
years earlier began in the same region of the world. Both denounced the 
‘evils of injustice, corruption, tribalism, adultery, idolatry, and indifference to 
the suffering of widows and orphans. Both emphasized strict adherence to 
monotheism and promoted the brotherhood of all Muslims regardless of 
their rank and station in life. Moreover, both expanded to the detriment of 
unbelievers, and both created an energetic and united political unit. Mor- 
timer, however, drew two paramount distinctions between early Islam and 
early Wahhabism. Unlike the early Muslims, in the classical period of Islam, 
the Wahhabis fought holy wars not only against admitted unbelievers, but 
also against “wayward” Muslims. Also, akWahhab, in contrast to Prophet 
Muhammad, was only a spiritual leader; political affairs were the principal re 
sponsibility of ibn Saud, 

In 1802, only a decade after at Wahhab’s death, Wahhabi warriors led by 
the grandson of Muhammad ibr-Saud invaded Shi'ah Islam's holy cities of Na~ 
Jat and Karbala in Iraq and demolished tombs, mausoleums, and shrines built 
To honor Islam’s heroes. Similar scenes were repeated in Mecca and Madina 

Disdaining the Wahhabi revolution and hoping to check its expansion, the 
Ottoman sultan acting as the guardian of Islam's holy cities persuaded his gov- 
femnor in Egypt. Muhammad Ali (who would subsequently establish his own dy- 
nasty in Egypt), 10 send an army against the Wahhabis. After eight years of war 
(1811-1818), the Wahhabis were overwhelmed and driven back into central 
Arabia 

Nevertheless, one hundred years later, Abd akAziz ibn Abd al-Rahman al 
Saud (popularly referred to as ibn Saud) succeeded in imposing Wahhabism 
throughout the Arabian peninsula by using military force, by marrying the 
daughters of tribal chieftains, and by settling devout Wahhabis in conquered 
territories 

Perhaps the greatest impact of ak Wahhab and his Wahhabi movement is 
that he not only reignited Islamic fundamentalism in the Arabian peninsula but 
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spread his influence to Ind, North Africa, and throughout the Muslim world 
‘As all Muslims were obliged in the haj to visit Arabia, all were thus exposed 
to the Wahhabi movement, 


‘Sources: John Obert Voll, Istam: Continuity and Change in the Modern World, Boul 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1982: Christine Moss Helms, The Cohesion of Saudi Arabua: 


The Evolution of Politcal identity, Baitmore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1980, Robert Lacey, The Kingdom: Arabs & the House of Saud, New York: Avon 
Books, 1981; Edward Mortimer, Farth and Power: The Politics of islam, New York 
Random House, 1982; Walter W. Lippman. Understanding islam: An introduction to 
the Muslim World, New York: New Amencan Library, 1982; Lawrence Zing, “Wah- 
abis” in The Middle East Poiincal Dictionary, Oxtord: Co Press Lid, 1984; James P. 
Piscatorl, "Ideological Politics in Saudi Arabia,” in James P. Piscaton, ed., /siam and 
the Polical Process, Cambridge: Camibroge University Press, 1983. 


the better armed and mumerically superior Sikh army defeated and killed Sayyid 
Abmad Barelvi," 

Mir Nisar Ali (1782-1831), popularly known as Titu Mir, was an ardent fol- 
lower of Sayyid Ahmad Barelsi. From 1827 to 1831, Titu Mir preached his Islamic 
fundamentalist message among the Muslim peasants of predominantly Hindu 
‘West Bengal. In his sermons and lectures he encouraged the Bengali Muslims to 
treat each other as equals, to distinguish themselves from non-Muslims by grow- 
ing beards, as Prophet Muhammad had encouraged, and by tying their sarong-like 
dhotis® in a distinctive manner, and to stand united against the Hindu landlords 
who generally treated their peasants li 

To embarrass Titu Mir's bearded Muslim followers, some Hindu landlords 
imposed a tax on beards. Tita Mir and his followers sought justice for this and 
court system and even sent a representative to Cal- 
cutta to seek help, no legal support, in 1831 Tit Mir led his followers to 
slaughter a cow, sacred to Hindus, and to defile the village temple with its blood. 
‘This unleashed a storm of Hindu fury in which Titu Mir and his followers fought 
off vicious attacks by Hindu landlords, Hindu peasants, and the village police, In- 
fuential landlords summoned British troops to crush the poorly armed religious 
5, Titu Mir and all those who fought with him were killed. The corpses of 
slain Muslim revolutionaries were burned in intentional violation of the Islamic 
practice of burial; their homes were looted, and relatives and sympathizers were 
jailed." 
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Titu Mir's violent death in 1831 while fighting his jihad endeared him to the 
Bengali Muslim peasantry, inspiring them in their struggle against oppression by 
zamindars (wealthy landowners), indigo planters, and moneylenders. Coinci- 
dentally, Titu Mir’s revolt and death occurred in the same year that his mentor, 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, died fighting in a jihad at the other end of India, However, 
the martyrdom of these two Muslim Fundamentalists did not deter their followers 
from continuing the Islamic crusade in India. But in the 1860s, the British, recov- 
ering from the shock of the Indian Mutiny (1857), killed or imprisoned the re- 
maining followers of Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and Titu Mir. 

Titu Mir’s Islamic Fundamentalism in predominantly Hindu West Bengal 
stirred up the poor, weak, and formerly apathetic and apolitical Muslim peasants, 
Although the Muslim revolt against the exploitative and oppressive Hindu and 
British masters failed, Titu Mir’s missionary efforts profoundly affected the M 
lims of Bengal. 

Another prominent revolutionary Fundamentalist was Mohsenuddin Ahmad 
(1819-1860), popularly known as Dadu Mian, who succeeded his father, Haji 
Shariatullah, to the leadership of the Faraidhiah movement—a movement dedi- 
cated to the promotion of Islam's five obligatory duties. Dadu Mian received his 
early education under the supervision of his father. At an early age he was sent for 
further studies to Mecea, where he was profoundly influenced by Wahhabism. Af 
ter five years of intensive Islarnic education in the Arabian peninsula, he returned 
home to support his father's missionary activities. When his father died in 1840, 
Dadu Mian assumed the leadership of the Faraidhiah movement and immedi- 
ately distinguished himself. While his father had devoted himself to peaceful re- 
ligious, moral, and cultural reform, Dadu Mian was an aggressive political agitator 
and an effective organizer and administrator. He created and trained a group of 
fearless, obedient club-wielding volunteers to protect members of the Faraidhiah 
movement, and, when possible, to punish those zamindars and indigo planters 
known for their oppression of peasants and laborers, In 1841 and 1842 Dadu 
Mian led successful military campaigns against two Hindu zamindars who had 
mistreated their Faraidhi peasants. With these successes, ranks of the Faraidhiah 
movement increased. 

As a devout Muslim, Dadu Mian proclaimed the equality of all men before 

sod, He campaigned vigorously against the levying by landlords of illegal taxes 
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that were spent on polytheistic Hindu rites and shrines. He also encouraged his 
followers to challenge the Hindu ban on cow slaughter and to eat beef against the 
wishes of Hindu zamindars As Muslim peasants exhibited a greater degree of 
self-confidence and assertiveness, Hindu landlords, the village banias (Indian 
Hindu moneylenders), and British indigo planters stepped-up their anti-Faraid- 
hiah propaganda campaign. Moreover, the majority of powerful and powerless 
Muslim peasants feared harassment, unemployment. imprisonment, and misery f 
they joined the Faraidhiah movement 

The British perceived Dadu Mian as an agitator, and when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out in 1857, they jailed him, hoping to cripple his movement. But Dadu 
Mian had assiduously trained a number of Faraidhis in several Bengali districts to 
assume the leadership of the movement if something happened to him, and as a 
result, his two-year confinement did not adversely affect the Faraidhiah move- 
ment or the Islamic revival that it generated”? 

Dadu Mian’s greatest accomplishment was the creation of a well-knit hierar- 
chical organization called the Khilafat system. He established halqahs (circles) of 
his followers in villages, towns, and districts. Each circle had its own leader, called 
akhalifah (caliph). The caliphs at village, township, and district levels directly re- 
ported to Dadu Mian, who was the ustad (teacher) and supreme leader of the 
Faraidhis. Each caliph or deputy was responsible for protecting and promoting 
the interests of the Faraidhis by teaching. preaching, and proselytizing; collecting 
membership fees and/or donations; settling most disputes between members in- 
stead of letting them go to British courts; and overseeing a spy network.” This in- 
stitutionalization helped sustain the Iskamic revival initiated by Dadi Mian in 
Bengal long after his death, despite the poor leadership qualities of his sons and 
successors, 

Muhammad Abmad Abdallah al-Mabdi (1843-1885), known as the Mahdi 
(see Box 3.2), also launched a revolutionary Islamic fundamentalist movement. 
known as the Mahdiyyah, in the Sudan, with the aim of establishing a puritanical 
Islamic state based on the Shariah. The Mahdi launched his military crusade in 
1881 und, because of the religious zeal displayed by his followers, was able to win 
most of the early military encounters with the government's larger and better 
equipped forces, With each military victory the Mahdi'’s followers grew in number 
and in strength. In January 1885, with the fall of Khartoum and the overthrow of 
the unpopular Sudanese regime, the Mahdi could fashion the kind of Islamic st 
of which he dreamed. He had only just initiated the implementation of the 
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Box 3.2 MUHAMMAD AHMAD 
ABDALLAH AL-MAHDI 


CRUSADER FOR A PURITANICAL ISLAMIC STATE IN THE SUDAN 


Muhammad Ahmad Abdaliah al-Mahai (1843-1885) is famous in Islamic his 
tory for having launched the Fundamentalist Mahalyyah movement in the Su- 
dan. The Sudanese alMahdi founded his puritanical movement during the 
‘unpopular Turco-Egyptian regime. The Mahaiyyah movernent, created in re: 
sponse to social decay, political oppression, and economic decline, culm 
nated in the establishment of a puritanical Islamic state that would inspire 
Muslims throughout the world. 

The Mahdi, as abMahdi was known, had the appropriate credentials for 
charismatic leadership. A descendant of Prophet Muhammad, he was a 
knowledgeable, pious, and ascetic sufi who had devoted a decade to com- 
munity service and was perceived as a principled mujaddid (renewer of the 
faith). He openly accused the alien Turco-Egyptian regime of corruption, in: 
justice, materialism, hedonism, and disbelef. The Mahdi conscientiously 
chose the end of the thirteenth century of the Islamic calendar (1881) to 
launch his crusade to Islamize Sudan, insofar as Islamic doctrine teaches that 
the restorer of the faith will appear at the end of an Islamic century in order 
to usher in 2 millennium of equity and justice. 

Like many Fundamentalists, the Mahdi was extraordinarily strict and un> 
bending in his judgments of others. He believed independent and permissive 
women were directly responsible for the decline of Sudanese society and, 
therefore, denied them their freedom. Furthermore, the Mahdi demanded 
scrupulous adherence to the Shariah and exacted the harshest punishment 
permissible on violators. Like any puritan, the Mahdi also banned dancing, 
singing, and music. 

Unlike most Islamic Fundamentalists, however, the Mahdi did not advo- 
cate the exercise of jjtihad, although he himself exercised it. The Mahdi 
claimed direct inspiration from God and Muhammad in the interpretation of 
the Quran and the Sunnah. 

In the initial phases of his mission, the Mahdi was fortunate to win a series 
of battles against better-trained and better-equipped goverment forces. 
These victories were the result of the crusading zeal of the Mahdi's followers: 
‘and their willingness to be martyrs in a jihad and eam Paradise. The govern- 
ment forces, on the other hand, lacked effective leadership and good morale, 
With every military victory, the Mahdi's ranks swelled. Had he been killed or 
taken prisoner during this period, or had his poorly equipped and poorly trained 
followers been routed on the battlefield, the Mahdi might have been dis 
missed as a dangerous fanatic and terrorist. Islamic history is punctuated with 
many charismatic mahdis, messiahs, and prophets who were imprisoned and 
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then executed by authorities when they proclaimed their mission or station. 
With their deaths, their movements disintegrated and disappeared. The Mahdi's 
initial successes gave potential supporters the time and enthusiasm to advance 
from skepticism to commitment 

By the end of 1883, the Mahdi began to promote pan-Istamism, with him- 
self at the head. But before spreading Islamic Fundamentalism beyond Su- 
danese borders, he first had to defeat British Governor-General Charles Gor- 
don, who was based in Khartoum, By January 1985, the Mahdi succeeded in 
routing the Egyptian forces of the Ottoman Empire, killing General Gordon, 
and becoming the undisputed ruler of Sudan, However. within a few 
months, the Mahdi himself was dead. His successor, Abdullahi al-Ta'ashi 
ruled only a few years, until 1898, when the Angio-Egyptian armies returned 
and dismantled the Mahdi's dreams, 

Although Muslims in other parts of the world were generally unfamiliar 
with the writings of the Mahdi and the kind of Islamic state he briefly estab- 
lished, the fact that an Islamic movement had succeeded in expelling Anglo- 
Egyptian colonialists and setting up a sovereign Islamic state, however tem- 
Porarily, inspired and emboldened anticolonialist Islamic revivalist 
movements in several parts of the world 
Sources: Loon Cari Brown, “The Sudanese Mahdiya,” in Robert | Rotberg, ed. Rebel 
{ion in Black Africa, London: Oxford University Press, 1971; Edward Mortimer, Faith 
and Power: The Poltics of islam. New York: Vintage Books, 1982: John Obert Voll 

The Sudanese Mahdi: Frontier Fundamentalist.” international Journal of Midle East 
Studies. Vol. 10. No. 2, May 1979. F. R. Wingate, Mehdism and the Egyptan Sudan, 
2nd ed., London: Frank Cass and Co.. 1968: P.M. Holt, The Mahdist State in the Su 
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Clarendon Press, 1970; Richard H. Detmejian and Margaret J. Wyzorrshi, “Charis 
‘matic Leadership in Islam: The Mandi of the Sudan.” Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, Vol. 14, 1972 


Shariah when he died in June 1885, and was succeeded by his faithful lieutenant 
and protégé, Khalifah Abdullahi al-Ta‘ashi, Abdullahi ruled Sudan according to 
the Shariah for the next thirteen years, until Anglo-Eyyptian armies overwhelmed 
his forces and dismantled the Ishumic state 

Egyptian revolutionary Hassan al-Banna (1906-1949), a twentieth-century 
Fundamentalist (see Box 3.3), ereated the Ikhuan al-Muslimun, one of the first 
populist and essentially urban-oriented organizations dedicated to coping with the 
plight of Islam in the modern world, This organization became the first transna- 
tional religiopolitical party in the Muslim world Al-Banna called for a jihad 
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Box 3.3 HASSAN AL-BANNA 
THE FOUNDER OF EGYPT'S IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMUN 


Hassan al-Banna (1906-1949) was born in the town of Mahmudiyya, ninety 
miles from Cairo, to a lower middle class family. His father was a graduate of 
Cairo's world-renowned AhAzhar University and a prayer leader in the Mah- 
mudiyya town masjid. Hassan alBanna was schooled in Islamic institutions 
and at sixteen attended the Dar akUlum, an Islamic teacher training college 
located in Cairo. There, a-Banna specialized in Islamic theology, Islamic law, 
and classical Arabic literature. He studied the schools of Islamic jurispru- 
dence, sufism, and even Modernist Islamic ideology 

‘At twenty-one, alBanna graduated from the Dar a-Ulum and taught Ara- 
bie at a public elementary school in Ismailiya on the Suez Canal. There, he 
and six colleagues became incensed by the inequity they witnessed be- 
tween privileged foreigners and exploited Egyptian workers. In response, al- 
Banna founded the /khwan alMusiimun, dedicated to political Islam, As head 
of this newly formed Fundamentalist party, al-Benna declared that Egyptian 
poverty, powerlessness, and lack of dignity resulted from Egypt's failure to 
adhere strictly to Islam and Egypt's adoption of Western values and culture, 
Islam was the answer, according to al-Banna, for all ot Egypt’s—indeed, all of 
mankind’s—ills 

‘A-Banna and the /khwan outlined an ambitious plan for the establishment 
of an Islamic state in Egypt. AlBanna called for a constitution derived from 
the Quran, the Sunnah, and the traditions of the first four rightly guided 
Caliphs; for the abrogation of secular laws and the imposition of the Shariah 
as the law of the land; for the collection and distribution of zakat among the 
needy; for the prohibition of usury and monopolies; for the enforcement of 
daily prayers and fasting during Ramadan; for the segregation of the sexes; 
for the banning of prostitution, gambling, alcohol, and nightclubs; and for the 
proscription of all customs, dress, languages, books, magazines. plays, 
‘movies, and songs not conforming to Islamic principles. 

While al-Banna was interested in pan-islamism, he was not wholly op- 
posed to Egyptian nationalism and pan-Arabism, ideologies popular in Egypt 
during this period. In fact, alBanna and the /khwan endorsed Arab unity, but 
only as a first step toward Muslim unity Moreover, akBanna was no lover of 
Western liberal democracy. The Shariah, he insisted, answered all questions 
with regard to law and justice 

The secular government of Egypt's King Farouk, unsettled by the political 
activism and growing popularity of akBanna and his khwan, cracked down 
‘on the organization. Although the /khwan had tried to operate as a legitimate 
political party working to change Egypt from within the political system, gov- 
‘ernment corruption, cheating at the polls, and persecution of the /khwan con: 
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vinced a-Banna that violent revolutionary struggle was necessary to trans 
form Egypt into an Islamic state; Isimic militants took to urban guerrilla war- 
fare. In 1948, the Farouk government banned the (khwan. The Ikhwan retali 
ated by assassinating Egypt's Prime Minister Muhammad Nugrashi, In 
response, government agents assassinated alBanna on February 12, 1949, 
This, however, did not put an end to the activities of the /khwan, Despite fre- 
quent government crackdowns against the organization, even after the fall of 


Farouk and the presidencies of Nasser, Sadat, and Mubarak, the /khwan, al- 
Banna's most lasting legacy, remains intact and is still @ potent force for Is- 
lamic revivalist change in Egypt. 


Sources: Bruce Maynard Borthwick, Comparative Poktics of the Middle East: An intro- 
‘duction, Englewood Citts, Nu: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1980; M. S. Agwani, “Religion and 
Politics in Egypt,” International Stuxies, Vol. 13, July 1974, 


against ignorance, disease, and poverty. His economic program called for equal 
‘employment opportunity to all, a guaranteed minimum wage, a fixed ceiling on 
comes, prohibition of usury and monopolies, a progressive system of taxation that 
included zakat and ushr, and a systern of social security.” 

‘The Fundamentalist Sayyid Abul A‘la Maududi (1903-1979) lobbied for over 
thirty years in Pakistan (Box 3.4) with the help of his famaat--fslami (Islamic As- 
sociation), not only for a constitution that was Isluinic in letter and spirit, but also 
for a comprehensive Islamic state based on the Shariah. The Jamaat-i-lslami’s 
ion manifesto of December 1969 clearly reflects Maududi's 
views. The party promised to “del ow to Capitalism and feudalism” 
by breaking up the monopoly control that a few powerful families had over indus- 
tries, banks, insurance companies, and large properties in the rural areas. They 
promised to redistribute land and help peasants, te 
holders; to increase wages au benefits, the working condi- 
tions of low-income laborers; to reduce the disparity between the rich and the 
poor; to abolish “un-Islar th Juding excessive in- 
terest charges by moneylenders, ille ent trading); and to 
assist the elderly, orphans, and the children of the poor by enforcing a zakat tax of 
{percent on income. In the socioeconomic realm, laws were to be passed to 
se society of vices and to require educational institutions to focus more ins 
tensively on Islam, Teachers’ salaries were to be increased, provided that they 
support the Islamic ideology and were “morally capable of teaching.” In the area 
of foreign policy, Maududi’s platform opposed the Westen capitalist and so- 
¢ and the estab- 
lishment of an international Islamic court." 
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Box 3.4 SAYYID ABUL ALA MAUDUDI 
FOUNDER OF SOUTH ASIA’S JAMAAT-1-ISLAMI 


Sayyid Abul A’la Maududi (1903-1979) was born into a devout Hanafi Muslim 
middle-class family in the city of Aurangabad, Indie. His tather was a conser- 
vative lawyer who wanted his three sons to have an education in Islamic 
studies uncontaminated by Western languages and ideas. Maududi attended 
the Madrassah--Fauganiah and later enrolled at Hydierabad's Dar a-Ulum col- 
lege. where he continued his Islamic studies. However, when Maududi was 
sixteen his father died, and Maududi left school and became a journalist for 
an Islamic newspaper. While writing for the paper, Maududi improved his 
Urdu and learned English, Arabic, and Persian. Within a few years, Maududi 
was working in Delhi as an echtor. 

Following World War |, Maududi participated in both the Khilafat Move- 
ment, dedicated to saving the Ottoman Empire and the Khilafat from West- 
‘em influences, and in the Hijrat Movement, which urged Muslims to migrate 
from the dar al-harb of India to the dar abisiam of Afghanistan, which was 
governed by Muslims instead of British colonialists and Hindus, 

Apart from his political activities, Maududi wrote numerous scholarly 
books on the subject of Islam and founded a journal dedicated to breaking 
the intellectual hold of the West over India’s Muslim intelligentsia and intro- 
ducing them to Islamic ideology. Maududi not only translated Islamic pre- 
cepts for Indian Muslim readers, but also interpreted those precepts in terms 
of contemporary applications. 

Prior to 1947, Maududi expressed opposition to the Pakistan Movement's 
efforts to create an independent Muslim homeland in the Indian subconti- 
nent. Indeed, he denounced the leaders of the movement as Westernized 
secular nationalists who were misleading the Muslims of South Asia with the 
un-Islamic ideology of nationalism. Maududi feared the new nation of Pak- 
stan would be “pagan.” Once Pakistan was founded, however, Meududi 
settled in the new Muslim nation and began a tireless effort to transform the 
country into an Islamic state 

Maududi envisioned the ultimate goal of Islam as a world state in which 
racial and national prejudices would be erased and mankind would enjoy gen- 
tine civil rights. However, Maududi, like all Muslim Fundamentalists, op- 
posed Western democracy, in which sovereignty rests with the people 
Maududi believed that sovereignty rested with God alone. 

‘Apart from his voluminous writings, Maududi carved for himself a place in 
history when he founded the Jamaat+islami (JI) in 1941. The JI has pre~ 
served Maududi’s vision af an Islamic state and has worked to implement 2 
comprehensive Islamic system in Pakistan. In 1956, Maududi and his JI 
played a successful role in the formulation of a Pakistani constitution that was 
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Islamic in both letter and spirit. Moreover, Maududi and his JI served as 
successful |siamic interest group pressuring Pakistani regimes. Maududi and 
the JI were principally responsible for compelling Bhutto to resort to Islamic 
rhetoric and symbolism in domestic and foreign policy and thereby con- 
tributed to the Islamic revival that swept Pakistan in the 1970s. 

In 1972, Maududi retired as the leader of the JI because of poor health. In 
1977, however, he witnessed with happiness the military coup that brought 
the devout Muslim and Maududi admirer General Muhammad ZiaulHaq to 
power. Zia promised to establish an Islamic state, Before his death in 1979, 
however, Maududi expressed concen about the u's collaboration with an in- 
creasingly unpopular military regime, 

Maudud's place in Pakistani, indeed in Islamic, history is assured. His 
world-renowned publications and political activities provided Islamic Funda- 
mentalism with an intellectual foundation and a clear understanding of the 
ature, meaning, and administration of an Islamic state. Moreover, 
Maududi's legacy has been perpetuated by the JI, an organization dedicated 
to the creation of an Islamic state after Maududi's model 


‘Sources: Khurshid Anmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansari, “Mawlana Sayyid Abul A'la 
Moududi: An introducton to his Vision of Islam and islamic Revival,” sn Khurshid Ah 
mad and Zafar Ishaq Ansan, eds. islarmc Perspectives: Studies in Honor of Mawlana 
Sayyid Abu! A'la Maudludl, Leicester, England: The islamic Foundation, 1979; Abu! Ale 
Maududi, Islamic Law and Constitubon, 6th ed., trans. and ed., Khurshid Ahmnad, La- 
hore. Pakistan: ‘slamic Publications Ltd., 1977; Asat Hussain, islamic Movements in 
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The most prominent Fundamentalist revolutionary was Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini (1900-1989) of Iran (Box 3.5). The Shah alim (Islamic scholar) be- 
came the symbolic leader of the Islamic Revolution in Iran (1978-1979) and went 
‘on to establish an Islamic state based on the Shariah by placing many mullahs (Is- 
lamic clerics) in influential governmental positions. In his book Velayat-i-Fagih 
(the guardianship of the Islamic jurist), published in 1970, Khomeini advised 
Muslims to shun wicked governments. He recommended that clerics, educators, 
journalists, avyers, and the rest of the intelligentsia be in the vanguard of nonvio- 
Tent movements enlightening, polticizing. and organizing the masses against their 
Unjust and illegitimate governments. The passive civil disobedience that he 
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Box 3.5 AYATOLLAH RUHOLLAH KHOMEINI 


‘SYMBOLIC LEADER OF THE FIRST ISLAMIC REVOLUTION IN 
MODERN TIMES 


Sayyid Ruhollah al-Musavi al-Khomeini (1900-1989) was the youngest of six 
children born into @ humble clerical family in the town of Khomein, 180 miles 
south of Tehran. His grandfather, father, and father-indaw were all ayatollahs 
(Shi'ah theologians and jurists); accordingly, the young Khomeini’s education, 
both formal and informal, was predominantly Islamic. 

At the age of twenty-seven, Khomeini taught at Isphahan and then in 
Qom, lecturing on Islamic philosophy, Islamic law, mysticism, and ethics. In 
his lectures, Khomeini alluded to contemporary problems and exhorted all 
Muslims to face these problems with Islamic solutions. The Traditionalist 
ulama at Qom objected to Khomeini's activist and Fundamentalist approach 
and had Khomeini teach classes less open to interpretation. Nevertheless, 
Khomeini iterated his belief that the ulama should not stand idly by, but be- 
come actively involved politically as Prophet Muhammad had been. 

Khomeini’s first years at Qom coincided with the autocratic rule of Reza 
Khan Pahlavi, Moved by the repression, corruption, Westernization, and sec- 
ularization under Reza Kahn and his son and successor Muhammad Reza 
Pahlavi, Khomeini began to take an active and vocal political stand in oppost 
tion to the Shah's tyrannical and “un-Islamic” regime. 

Endeavoring to cultivate his blossoming Fundamentalist ideology, Kho- 
meini wrote a book, Unveiling of the Secrets, which was published in 1944 
In the book Khomeini condemned the Shah's tyranny, his submission to 
Western powers, and his program of secularization, Moreover, Khomeini 
Urged the ulama to take an activist role in social, economic, legal, and even 
political affairs. 

Following the death of the passive and apolitical Grand Ayatollah Burujerdi 
in 1961, Khomeini adopted an activaly confrontational sole against the gov- 
ernment. In October 1961, he led demonstrations that forced the Shah to re- 
peal legislation permitting women and non-Muslims to contest elections to 
Jocal assemblies. These demonstrations also helped the mullahs throughout 
Iran develop an easily mobilized, cohesive coalition 

In his continuing effort to etfect the immediate modernization of Iran, the 
Shah instituted the “Write Revolution” in January 1963. Khomeini objected 
to this program, which he believed represented an attack on the clenical es- 
tablishment and an acceleration of secularization and Westemnization in rural 
areas. Khomeini’s public opposition to the program resulted in his arrest and 
in brief imprisonment. 

Following his release, Khomeini returned to om mae popular than ever 
Continuing to publicly denounce the "White Revolution,” Khomeini incited 
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antigovermment demonstrations in 1963 and 1964 with his revolutionary 
rhetoric. Realizing that Khomeini could not be silenced, the Shah exiled the 
populist and intransigent cleric to Turkey. From Turkey, Khomeini moved to 
Najaf, Iraq, a major center of Shi’eh leering. For the next fourteen years he 
lectured at a small madrassah, met with Iranian pilgrims, and wrote a tract on 
Islamic government. In the meantime, Khomeini’s absence from the Iranian 
political scene ended street demonstrations. Without Khomeini, the leader- 
less opposition could not draw significant support 

While at Najaf, Khomeini expressed his thoughts in a series of lectures 
that were later compiled and published as Guardianship of the Islamic Ju- 
‘ists, In this book Khomeini declared that hereditary monarchical regimes 
were intrinsically un-lsiamic, illegitimate, and sinful, that Islam is 4 revolution- 
ary political ideology enjoining Muslims violently or nonviolantly to overthrow 
un-istamic governments; that apposition to the government should involve 
noncooperation with government institutions (and the establishment ot alter- 
native Islamic institutions); that an Islamic state based on the Quran and the 
Sunnah should be established; that knowledgeable and just Islamic jurists 
should assume the guardianship of that Islamic state; that a single learned 
and just religious leader should exercise supreme leadership in that Islamic 
state; that all foreign influences must be extirpated trom that Islamic state; 
and that the Islamic state’s foreign policy should be one of nonalignment. 

In the late 1970s, Khomeini had the opportunity to establish his "guardian: 
ship” over iran. By 1978, the Shah had alienated most Iranians by his repres- 
sion, extravagance, and tacitly encouraged nepotism. Furthermore, inflation, 
unemployment, underemployment, and housing shortages had increased. 
The Shi'ah clerical establishment was also concerned over both its diminish- 
ing pejoratives and the increase of negative Western influences. 

The Shah's regime itself sparked the popular revolution in 1978 by im- 
puigning the reputation of the beloved Khomeini. A cycle of demonstrations 
and repressive government reactions quickened revolutionary fervor. Boot- 
legged audiocassette tapes of Khomeini’s vitriolic anthShah sermons sold 
briskly and were played in numerous homes and mosques. His writings were 
disseminated nationwide. His name was the refrain of the demonstrators, 
‘and his picture was pasted on walls all over Iran. 

Anxious over Khomeini's rise to preeminence in the opposition, the Shah 
requested the Iraqi leadership to expel the aging Ayatollah. The Iraqis com- 
plied, and on October 1978, Khomeini left for France and settled near Paris. 
In democratic France, Khomeini enjoyed far better communication with his 
supporters in Iran and constantly urged them to strike and demonstrate 
against the Pahlavi regime. Unable to stem the tide of revolution or to bring 
Khomeini to the negotiating table, the Shah left Iran on January 16, 1979, for 
an “extended vacation." a vacation from which he would never return 

In February 1979, Khomeini returned to Iran, welcomed as a conquering 
hero, and he vowed to create the Islamic state he had outlined in Guardian- 
ship of the Islamic Jurists. As “guardian” of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
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Khomeini enjoyed supreme leadership of Iran for the next decade. During his 
“guardianship,” however, Khomeini made several decisions that seriously 
undermined his stature and reputation on the world stage. First, Khomeini 
tarnished his reputation and that of the Islarnic revolution by giving members 
of his inner circle the authority to order the executions of many officials from 
the Shah's regime, political dissidents, and social misfits. This ed Western 
scholars and Knomeini’s opposition to compare the Islamic regime's authori 
tarianism to that of the Shah. Second, Khomeini permitted and endorsed the 
seizure of the U.S. Embassy and its staff, an act that earned Khomeini hostile 
press throughout the world and branded Iran an international outlaw with 
whom few would deal. The diplomatic and economic isolation that iran con- 
sequently experienced undermined the economy, adversely affected the Is- 
lamic revolution, and injured the Iranian people. Third, Khomeini angered and 
alienated Arab governments by denouncing all secular, monarchical, and pro- 
Western Arab leaders and by declaring his intention to export the Islamic 
Revolution, Fourth, Khomeini chose not to end the Iran-lraq War in 1982, 
when the Iranians had expelled the Iraqi invaders from most of iran, By seek- 
ing to overthrow Iraq's President Saddam Hussein, Khomeini lengthened the 
lrar-lraq War by another six years, contributing to the unnecessary suffering 
and death of many thousands of Iranians. When Khomeini finally agreed to @ 
cease-fire after nearly a decade of bloody stalemate with Iraq, he had litte to 
show for his efforts, 

Shortly before his death in 1989, Khomeini once again made headlines in 
the West by issuing a death sentence on the author Salman Rushdie for writ- 
ing @ “blasphemous” book, The Satanic Verses. Khomeini's statement un- 
derscored his radical fundamentalism and generated much global contio- 
versy (See pp. 245-249.) 

{In retrospect, since the death of the charismatic populist Egyptian Presi 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser (1918-1970), no man has so moved the Muslim 
masses as the ascetic and austere Ayatollah Khomeini, Grasping the chal 
lenge of destiny, Khomeini led the first modern Islamic revolution, toppling 
the firmly entrenched fifty-seven-year-old Pahlavi dynasty, implementing the 
Islamic model of development, and making Iran genuinely nonaligned, His 
revolutionary brand of Islamic fundamentalism emboldened Islamic revival 
ists all over the world and thereby fortified the global Islamic revival 
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recommended involved noncooperation with unjust governments’ institutions and 
laws, He suggested that this noucooperation could be achieved by establishing al- 
ternative judicial, economic. political, and cultural institutions, For instance 
Khomeini wanted the masses to take their lawsuits to their own qadhis (Islamic 
judges) rather than to the sta ts, to pay their taxes to their reli- 
gious establishments rather than to the government, and to respect and obey reli- 
gious leaders rather than civil and political leaders.”® Khomeini recognized the 
sacrifices involved in a revolutionary struggle: he repeatedly stated that fighting 
and dying for the Islamic cause was preferable to a life of humiliation in a state 
that violated Islamic principles and corrupted the uma. Khomeini’s rhetoric car- 
ried extra weight both because of his t position within the Shi'ah hierarchy 
and because of the Islamic belief that those who die fighting a jthad against un: 

st, corrupt, and tyrannical governments are martyrs who have earned their place 
in Heaven? 

Khomeini’s vision of an Islamic revolution came to pass in Iran only a decade 
after his book was published. Within ten years of his ascent to de facto power in 
1979, Khomeini brought about an Islamic political, social, judicial, and economic 
revolution in Iran and completely transformed Iran's foreign policy. Khomeini not 
only broke Iran's dependent relationship with the West, but likewise avoided d 
pendence on the Communist bloc for security or aid. As a result, Iran became 
genuinely nonaligned and truly independent, with a revolutionary Islamic foreign 
policy that denounces both the Western and Communist blocs. The price of such 
independence, however, has been high. Khomeini alienated the outside world 
Tran could find no friends, no allies in the corm nations. Khomeini’s Tran 
stood isolated in the world, 
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In Khomeini’s Fundamentalist Islamic state women were not only enjoined to 
dress “modestly,” but to wear a hijab (veil) and not wear heavy makeup or jewelry. 
The pasdaran stopped and warned any woman caught violating this dress code. 
Repeat offenders were sent to prison, where they were “reeducated.” Today, un- 
der the moderate Fundamentalist President Rafsanjani, the Iranian government 
has eased up on the rigorous enforcement of the dress code for women; however, 
the majority of the population still frowns on women who do not dress modestly or 
cover their hair. 

President Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq of Pakistan (1924-1988) represented a 
more moderate and less confrontational brand of Islamic fundamentalism (Box 
3.6). Thus, Pakistan never suffered the isolation endured by Iran. Nevertheless, 
Zia’s Fundamentalist ardor was unqualified and the sincerity of his Fundamental- 
ist “Islamization” campaign unquestionable. The Zia government established nu- 
merous agencies to study, plan, and implement the Islamic transformation of Pak- 
istani society, The government arranged many conferences on Iskamic topics, It 
ordered the mass media to cover international, regional, national, and local con 
forences and seminars pertaining to Islam. The government hosted national con- 
ventions of the wlama and mashaikh (spiritual leaders) and undertook a thorough 
revision of textbooks and course curricula to “prepare a new generation wedded to 
the ideology of Pakistan and Islam." Islamiyat (Islamic studies) was made com- 
pulsory for all Muslims. A Shariat faculty to teach Islamic law was set up at Quad 
i-Azam University in 1979, a year later, the university became a separate institu- 
tion, and was renamed the Islamic University Radio and television productions 
were ordered to conform to strict Islamic standards of morality and ethies as well 
as to reinforce the national identity of the citizenry. A law was introduced severely 
punishing those who defile the names of the Prophet Muhammad and the Khu- 
lafah-i-Rashidin (first four rightly guided caliphs), Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, and 
Ali In essence, Zia-ul-Haq proposed to enforce Islamic morality and piety in 
Pakistan. 

Fundamentalist revolutions and revolutionaries are of varying types. While 
the ultimate goals of revolutionary Fundamentalists may be identical, the methods 
by which they achieve those goals may differ. For example, Iran's Ayatollah 
Khomeini, in his Fundamentalist zeal, rode the Islamic revolutionary wave to the 
zenith of absolute and unquestioned authority, imposed an authoritarian and 
theocratic Islamie state on his country, and crusaded against the West, and espe- 
cially against America. In contrast, Pakistan's Zia-ul-Hag implemented his Funda- 
mentalist policies and programs more moderately at home and was able to adopt a 
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CHAPTER 3 


Box 3.6 MUHAMMAD ZIA-UL-HAQ 
PAKISTAN’S “SOLDIER OF ISLAM” 


Muhammad Zia-uhHaq (1924-1988), which literally means "Muhammad, 
Light of Justice,” was born on August 12, 1924, in Jullunder, a city that lies 
today in India. His father, Akbar Ali, was a senior clerk dealing with military 
audits in the Indian Civil Service during the British raj. Akbar Ali was also a 
‘moulvi islamic cleric} and a strict disciplinarian who inculcated his seven chit 
dren in the precepts of Islam. Every morning at dawn, Zia and his siblings 
were awakened to say the first of their five daily prayers. Moreover, almost 
since birth, Akbar Al's children were instructed in the Quran, 

Young Zia attended Saint Stephen College, New Delhi's renowned elitist 
Anglican missionary school. After matriculating in 1943, Zia entered the 
Royal Indian Military Academy at Dehra-Dun. Upon graduation in 1945, Zia 
was commissioned a lieutenant. He was sent to Burma, Malaya, and Indone- 


sia 

In 1947, ZiaubHag, by then a captain, migrated with his family to the 
newly created Muslim state of Pakistan. in Pakistan, Zia was assigned to in- 
struct army recruits. In 1953, Zia entered the Command and Statf College at 
Quetta, where he took advanced courses and practical training. The new 


president of Pakistan, General Muhammad Ayub Khan, was impressed by 
Zia and in 1958 sent him to the United States for advanced miltary training, 
Zia went again to the United States to complete his training in 1963. In the 
‘meantime he taught at the Command and Staff College at Quetta 

in 1964, Zia was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel and appointed 
an instructor at the Command and Staff College. After the 1965 Indo-Pak- 
stan War, Zia commanded a cavalry regiment for two years. He became a 
full colonel in 1968 and was posted with an armored division as staft colonel 
In 1969, he was promoted to Brigadier and given the command of an ar- 
mored brigade. But after serving only a couple of months in the latter capac- 
ity, he was sent by the new Pakistani president General Agha Muhammad 
Yahya Khan to serve as a military advisor to the Hashemite kingdom of Jor- 
dan. In Jordan, Zia advised the Jordanian troops who quashed the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) guerniia uprising of September 1970. In July 
1971, King Hussein gave Zia medals of distinction for his services. 

In 1972, Pakistan's President Bhutto purged the army of senior officers 
whom he suspected of harboring "Bonapartic” ambitions, and promoted the 
apolitical Zia to the position of major general. In 1973, Zia served as the pre- 
siding judge at the Attock consprracy case, the nationally covered court-mar- 
tial proceedings of two dozen junior military officers who had conspired to 
‘overthrow the civilian regime, Zia pleased Bhutto by dispensing harsh pun- 
ishments to the conspirators for their treasonous behavior against the popu- 
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larly elected constitutional government. 

Zaa also loyally carried out Bhutto's order to crush the Baluchi separatist 
movement in the province of Baluchistan (1973-1977). Zia's self-effacing loy- 
alty to Bhutto and to the constitution earned him a promotion in 1975 to lieu- 
tenant general and armored Corps Commander 

In 1976, Zia was promoted over the heads of eight senior generals and 
made a four-star general and army chief of staff, Bhutto felt that Zia would be 
the safest candidate for the top post in the potently powerful armed forces; 
he was a lackluster career military man who had done nothing distinguishing 
in the 1948, 1965, and 1971 indo-Pakistan wars to enjoy a war-hero status 
that could pose a threat to Bhutto. Zia’s mediocre intelligence, lack of polit 
cal acumen, and lack of interest in wielding political power appealed to 
Bhutto, In addition, Zia came from a modest family and had no connections 
in Pakistan's influential elite. He was shy, humble, modest, and shunned 
publicity. Moreover, throughout his military career, Zia had shown the utmost 
obedience and loyalty to his superiors. Jordan’s King Hussein had highly rec- 
ommended him as a professional and loyal military officer. In addition, Zia 
had obediently executed the central government's policy to crush the 
Baluchi secessionist movement and had exhibited admirable loyalty to 
Bhutto when prosecuting the Attock conspiracy case in 1973. 

For a year after his promotion, Zia continued to display a servile attitude 
toward the charismatic prime minister. Zia made ingratiating public state- 
ments and gave flattering speeches praising Bhutto. When they met, Zia 
would kiss Bhutto on the cheek, shake Bhutto's hand reverentially with both 
hands, salute Bhutto excessively, and look down with humility while talking 
to him, Zia-ulHaq also attempted "to make the army sate” for the prime 
minister by removing ambitious senior officers who were known to dislike 
Bhutto. In fact, many army officers felt Zia was nothing more than @ syco- 
phant and referred to the new army chief of staff as "Bhutto's butler.” 

Zia, however, did attempt to exert his influence in his new position. He 
lectured recruits to observe the prayers and fasting obligatory in Islam, and 
he invited a prominent leader of the Jamaat-+islami to deliver lectures on the 
importance of Islam. But when Bhutto heard of Zia’s activities, he ordered 
him to desist, and Zia, despite his strong faith and personal misgivings, sub- 
mitted to the prime minister's demand 

In 1977, Bhutto faced defeat at the polls; however, he rigged the election 
and won a landslide victory. The Pakistan National Alliance (PNA}—a coalition 
of nine political parties opposed to Bhutto—rejected the outcome and de- 
manded Bhutto's resignation. Bhutto refused, which resulted in and a series 
of intense and disruptive riots. After four months of virtual civil war, the top 
brass of the army prevailed upon General Zia to remove Bhutto and end the 
anarchy, 

Zia assumed power in July 1977, and placed Pakistan under martial law. Al 
though Zia promised to hold fair national elections within ninety days, he re 
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mained in power until his mysterious death in 1988 in an air-force plane 
crash, 

Shomtly after he assumed power, Zia executed Bhutto and initiated an Is- 
lamization campaign. A number of factors prompted his adoption of Islamic 
policies. First, the Muslim Pragmatist Bhutto had already utilized Islamic 
symbolism and rhetoric that, in turn, had engendered political atmosphere 
of Islamic revivalism. Second, the failure of capitalism during the Ayub era 
(1958-1969) and socialism during the Bhutto era (1972-197) had resulted in 
Pakistani demands for an Islamic alternative to address the country’s chronic 
problems. Third, Zia faced heavy pressure from the Fundementalists and Tra- 
ditionalists to transtorm Pakistan into @ genuinely Islamic state, Fourth, Zia 
realized that his military regime lacked legitimacy and, therefore, decided to 
use Islam to consolidate his power. Fifth, Zia felt that Pakistan could further 
good relations with the oihrich Persian Gulf states by adopting the "Islamic 
card” in foreign policy. Finally, Zia himself had enjoyed a strict religious up- 
bringing and thereby had strong Islamic predilections. 

Zia’s Islamic domestic and foreign policies were advanced by the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran (1978-1973) and the revivalist trend throughout the Mus- 
lim world. As a conduit for U.S. assistance to the Afghan mujahideen fighting 
the Soviets, Zia's regime fostered an Islamic resurgence in Afghanistan. Fur- 
thermore, Zia's domestic policies coupled with his enlightened foreign policy 
helped the country prosper and play a significant role in Southwest Asia 
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mn (and especially a pro-American) foreign policy 
Khomeini isolated Iran from the rest of the world, Zia- 
ul-Hag, despite his Fundamentalist baggage. got a significant amount of economic 
nd military aid from the West without surrendering, his nation's sovereignty or 
his Fundamentalist domestic policy 


PURITANICAL MUSLIMS 


Tawhid—Allah’s oneness—is the central premise of Islam, a doctrine all Muslims 
accept. However, Muslims differ in their interpretations of tatchid. The Funda- 
mentalists are often obsessed with its importance. Many Sunni Fundamentalists, 
for instance, have such a literal, rigid, and narrow interpretation of tawhid that 
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they denounce any agent mediating between man and God as shirk (aseribing 
partners to God as sharers of His divinity) because in their eyes such an interme- 
diary undermines and compromises the principle of tawhid. Therefore, these pu- 
ritanical Muslims condemn such traditions as the veneration of Prophet Muham- 
mad, Imams, saints, martyrs, and pirs (spiritual guides); the offering of prayers for 
assistance at their tombs or at shrines built in their honor; the sacrifice of animals, 
sanctification of water, lighting of candles, donation of money, or distribution of 
food in honor of those venerated with expectation of special favors; the wearing of 
tawidhes (amulets) with verses from the Quran to ward off evil or bring good luck; 
and excessive displays of mourning in the form of weeping, ma’atam (breast-beat- 
ing), and taziyah (mourning) processions during the Islamic calendar month of 
Muharram to commemorate the martyrdom of Liam Hussein.*! 

One of the most prominent Fundamentalists to react to the undermining of 
tawhid in the Indian subcontinent was an East Punjabi Hanafi scholar named 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (1564-1624). Reverentially known as Mujaddid Alf-i- 
Thani (the renewer of the faith in the second millennium of Islamic history) and. 
Imam-i-Rabbant (pious leader of a thousand years) by millions of Sunnis in the In- 
dian subcontinent, Sirhindi served for fourteen years in the Moghul court of Em- 
peror Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar (r. 4.. 1556-1605). There Sirhindi wrote 
The Epistle on the Refutation of the Shah, which was a strong indictment of the 
religious rituals adopted by Shi'ahs, who enjoyed influential positions in Akbar's 
empire’? 

Profoundly disturbed by the un-Islamic practices that he witnessed in the em- 
peror’s court and among the Moghul elite, Sirhindi left the city of Agra in 4.0, 
1600 and joined the puritanical Nagshbandi tarigah (sufi brotherhood) headquar- 
tered in Delhi, where he spent the rest of his life writing about the plight of Islar 
in India. In most of his writings he courageously denounced Emperor Akbar, crit~ 
icizing him for creating Din-t-Mllahi 
ology); for refusing to implement thy 
cows, which are sacred to Hindus, but permitting the sale 
(forbidden) in Islam; for encouraging believers in Din- 
peror’s likeness on their turbans and to prostrate themselves before him; for ma 
rying non-Muslim (especially Hindu) women while prohibiting the practice of 
polygamy for Indian Muslims; for having many influential non-Muslim courtiers, 
civil servants, and officers in the armed forces; for permitting singing, dancing, 
gambling, charging interest, alcohol consumption, and prostitution; for posing as 
Allah's vice-regent on earth; for promoting Sanskritic Hindi instead of Arabic or 
Persian in schools; and for encouraging secular education and the study of the 
new syncretie faith instead of Islamic theology, jurisprudence, history, and civi- 
lization. Sirhindi’s writings also condemned the Moghul elite for labeling Islamic 
culture the product of illiterate and uncivilized Arabs living 1300 years ago; for 
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doubting that the Quran was the “Word of God” and that it could have been re- 
vealed to Prophet Muhammad by Allah; for questioning life after death, the Day 
of Judgment, the existence of the angels, and miracles (e.g., the ascension of the 
Prophet Muhammad): for criticizing Prophet Muhammad's polygamy and holy 
wars; and for slighting the importance of the five obligatory faraidh (duties), Fi: 
nally, Sishindi criticized a number of “worldly minded” and “unrighteous” ulama 
who had, through their active support or passive silence, allowed Akbar and the 
Moghul elite to promote the aforementioned heresies. 

The Islamic Fundamentalist Wahhabi movement is also funatically dedicated 
to the concept of tawhid. During the early years of the movement in the late eigh- 
teenth century in the Arabian peninsula, the Wahhabis strenuously objected to 
the name assigned them by their detractors. The term Wahhabi implied that they 
venerated Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab, when actually they vehemently con- 
demned the veneration of anyone but Allah. The Wahhabis preferred to be known 
as al-Muwahhidun, or “those affirming the notion of tawhid.” However, since the 
two English interpretations of the word al-Mutwahhidun—Monotheists or Unitar- 
ians—were considered by the group as either too broad (encompassing all Mus- 
Jims and many non-Muslims) or too loaded with Christian overtones, the term 
Wahhabi stuck. 

In their dedication to tawhid, the Wahhabis demolished holy shrines and 
mausoleums, pressuring all Muslims to pray directly only to Almighty Allah, In 
1802, for instance, the Wahhabis invaded the Shah sect's holiest cities of Najaf 
and Karbala in fraq, where they destroyed tombs, inausoleums, and shrines, They 
exhibited the same kind of iconoclast in Islam's holiest cities of Mecca and Mad- 
following three years.” 

Strongly influenced by the Wahhabi movement and equally: dedicated to 
tawhid, Haji Shariatullah (17$1-1840)—the son of a petty talkdar (landowner) 
in East Bengal and a product of a traditional Islamic education—spent nineteen 
years in Mecea studying Islam, While remaining a Hanafi, he returned to his vil- 
lage of Shamail in East Bengal (now in the Faridpur district of Bangladesh) in 
1518 with the puritanical ideals of the Wahhabi doctrine in mind.** He was so ag- 
itated to see his village folk steeped in the polytheistic influences of Hinduism that 
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in 1821, after performing the haj for a second time, he launched the Faraidhiah 
movement, Shariatullah’s mission was to “save™ his village folk from the evil ways 
they had adopted and encourage them to perform Islam's five faraidh.*7 In add 

tion, he recommended that Muslims repent their sins and yow to lead lives ac- 
cording to the Quran and the Sunnah. He prohibited many of the Muslim prac- 
tices that he felt had been permeated with non-Islamic influences. He forbade 
veneration of prophets and saints; condemned emotional displays of mourning in 
the form of taziyah (mourning) processions; disapproved of certain birth and bur- 
ial ceremonies; prohibited the practice of bai'ya, where an aspiring murid (disc 
ple) swore allegiance to his pir (spiritual mentor); and substituted the terms ustad 
(teacher) and shagird (pupil) for the terms pir and murid, to eliminate the impli- 
cation of abject submission held by the latter terms. 

Haji Shariatullah abhorred both the oppressive and exploitative Hindu land- 
lords and the British colonialist rulers, whose commercial monopoly seriously 
jeopardized Muslim interests in East Bengal. However, being a realist and a paci- 
fist, he did not promote a martial jihad against them. Instead, he actively taught 
and preached to the downtrodden but responsive Muslim villagers, Some of his 
rulings were controversial and unpopular; for example, his prohibition of the cus- 
tomary Jum‘ah (Friday) and Eid (festival) congressional prayers, because he felt 
India had become a dar al-harb (abode of conflict)” Nonetheless, Haji Shariatul- 
Jah was revered by his Bengali coreligionists because they perceived him as a de 
vout and leamed Muslim who was genuinely concerned about their welfare and 
sincere about eradicating the Hindu beliefs and practices that had permeated the 
Islamic culture of the region. His ceaseless missionary efforts aroused the con- 
sciousness of his poor, formerly apathetic, and disenfranchised brethren, 

The puritanical orientation of the Sudanese Mubatomad Ahmad Abdallah al- 
Mahdi is evident in his proclamations and his letters, which repeatedly empha- 
sized tawhid. He also strongly objected to the freedom enjoyed by Sudanese 
women and was appalled when approached by a prostitute. Perceiving women as 
or culprits in the increasing permissiveness of the Sudanese society, he 
ly restricted their civil rights and liberties and imposed stringent penal- 
ties against men and women who violated a strict code of behavior. For example, 
he ordained that women must stay in their homes and be veiled in front of all but 
their immediate family members. Any woman caught by the Mahdi’s secret in- 
formers with her head uncovered in public was to be beaten, and any man caught 
speaking to a female stranger was to receive one hundred lashes and be forced to 
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fast for two months, Any woman caught wearing jewelry was to have her hair 
plucked out. 

Like Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab, the Mahdi prohibited various forms of 
music, dancing, and singing! He also banned the sale and consumption of aleo- 
hol and tobacco and imposed severe penalties against their use.%2 


EMULATORS OF PROPHET MUHAMMAD 
AND HIS PIOUS COMPANIONS. 


While all Muslims talk about emulating the good deeds of Prophet Muhammad 
and the aslaf (the pious companions of Prophet Muhammad), the Fundamental- 
ists make a determined and dedicated effort to do so. As a rationale, the Funda- 
mentalists often quote a popular hadith in which Prophet Muhammad declares 
“The best generation is mine [i.¢., of my companions}, “® Most Fundamental- 
ists revere those Muslims who were closest to Prophet Muhammad as paragons of 
Islamic austerity, purity, and piety in a contest that was more religious than histor- 
ical, For many Fundamentalists, the classical period of Islamic history, in which 
the ideal Islamic state was established and governed by Prophet Muhammad and 
thereafter by the first four rightly guided caliphs, became the “classic” and norma- 
tive period worthy of emulation and restoration. 

Sayyid Ahmad Bare tried to emulate the life of Prophet Muhammad in the 
1820s by scrupulously adhering to the Shariah himself and expecting his mujahideen 
todo the same. Like the Prophet Muhanad. Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi wrote letters to 
Muslin rulers in Central Asia. In these letters, Sayyid Ahmad used the ttle of Amir 
al-Mu'minin (Leader of the Faithful) and called on the Central Asian leaders to rec 
ognize his khilafat. In his letters he noted that while India had fallen under the nue 
of the Christian colonialist, he was attempting to reestablish the dar al-Islam (abode 
of Islam) in which the Shariah was suprene.'® 

Likewise, the Mahdi of Sudan read the life of Prophet Muhammad and tried 
his best to emulate him. He even imitated Prophet Muhammad's hijra ration ) 
by moving from Aba Island, where the government's forces could easily capture 
him, to the more inaccessible Mount Qadir in the Nuba mountains, which he re- 
o ed “Masa,” after the mountain on whiel Prophet Muhammad had meditated. 
Like the Prophet, the Mahdi called on his followers to undertake the hifra to es- 
cape from the sinful environment controlled by the kafirs (infidels). Those who 
undertook the hijra wer led muhajirun (migrants). As the government's 
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military campaign against the Mahdi’s forces began, he made jihad one of the 
most frequent themes of his speeches and writings." 

Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Saud (1880-1953) alias ibn Saud, the 
great-grandson of the founding father of the Saudi dynasty, also closely emulated 
Prophet Muhammad. He required that everyone in his movement—the Ikhwan 
(brotherhood)—treat each other as equals and call each other akh (brother). Each 
settlement was known as a hijra, a migration from a corrupted to a purifying exis- 
tence, just as had been Prophet Muhammad's flight from Mecca to Madina? 

The Muslim Fundamentalists’ overwhelming desire to follow the aslaf is also 
evident in their writings, speeches, statements, and interviews, and in the litera- 
ture published by any Fundamentalist organization, For instance, the December 
1969 election manifesto of Pakistan's Jamaat-i-Islami, inspired by the writings and 
teachings of its founder and first amir, Sayyid Abul A'la Maududi, promised to 
make “Pakistan a state where the laws of Quran and the Sunnah would be in full 
force and which would take the Rashidin Caliphate (the caliphate of the first four 
pious caliphs after Prophet Muhammad) as a model. Moreover, when Iran's 
Shi‘ah Fundamentalist revolutionary leader Ayatollah Khomeini was asked what 
he meant by an Islamic state, he replied tersely, “The only reference point, in our 
view, is the time of the Prophet and Imam Ali," 


CRUSADERS FOR THE SHARIAH'S IMPLEMENTATION 


‘The Fundamentalists entirely reject the “church/state” dichotomy that non-Mus- 
Jims and nonpracticing Muslims encourage, and they aggressively crusade against 
such separation. Fundamentalists believe that a government without the ethical 
foundation of Islam is unjust and easily corrupted. 

Hassan al-Banna, the founder and first amir of the Ikhwan al-Muslimun in 
Egypt, expressed the Fundamentalist view of Islam when he said, 


We believe the rules and teachings of Islam to be comprehensive. to include the peo 
ple’s affairs in the world and the hereafter... Islamn is an ideology and a faith, a home 
‘and a nationality, a religion and a state, a spirit and work, a book and a sword! 
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Al-Banna also stated that if he came to power in Egypt, he would use the nu- 
‘merous government mechanisms to replace most of the prevailing secular laws 
with the Shariah. He used his party to crusade actively for the imposition of the 
Shariah in Egypt. Similarly, in Pakistan the Muslim Fundamentalist Maududi 
formed the Jamaat-i-Islami to lobby actively for the establishment of a “Kingdom 
of God” run in accordance with the Quran, the Sunnah, and the Shariah.1®l 

Like other Muslim Fundamentalists, Ayatollah Khomeini publicly iterated 
the comprehensive and “organic” nature of Islamn; 

Do not heed those who imagine that Islam is like present-day Christianity. that the 

mosque is no different than the church o that Islam is merely a relationship between 

the individual und his God. ... Imperialist institutions instilled evil in the hearts of 
men, saying that religion does not mix with politics... mnost unfortunately some of us 
have given credence to those les." 


On another occasion Khomeini more succinctly conveyed the holistic nature of Is- 
lam from the Fundamentalist’s point of view in the phrase “This world is politi- 
cal!" This phrase could just as easily have been sald by the Mahdi of Sudan, al- 
Banna of Egypt, or Maududi of Pakistan. 

The Fundamentalists believe that one of the most important functions of the 
Islamic state is to maintain and enforce the Shariah. In fact, the Fundamentalists 
consider it their Islamic duty to struggle actively and ceaselessly to implement the 
Shariah in its entirety. In this regard, Khomeini stated unequivocally that “Gov- 
‘emment in Islam means obedience to the law [Shariah] and its arbitration." On 
another occasion Khomeini said 


‘We do not say that the government must be composed of the clergy but that the gov= 
‘ernment must be directed and organized according to the divine law, and this is only 
possible with the supervision of the elengy. 


Pakistan's chief martial law administrator, General Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq 
who had strong Islamic predilections of his own, felt that Pakistan had been cre- 
ated in 1947 to be an Islamic state. In his first speech after becoming president in 
1977, Zia-ul-Haq stated that Pakistan was “created in the name of Islam” and 
would “survive only if it sticks to Islam." Most of Zia-ul-Hagq's press conferences 
and public speeches were in Urdu and started with a recitation from the Quran. A 
few days after coming to power, Zia-ul-Hagq introduced a number of Shariah- 
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based Islamic punishments, including public flogging for murder, rape, theft, 
drinking of alcohol, fornication, prostitution, adultery, bearing false witness, and 
destroying government property in demonstrations and riots. These measures 
were taken to intimidate the opposition and to instill the fear of God in the soci- 
ety’s criminal and disruptive elements. Several months later, Zia-ul-Haq intro- 
duced other Islamic changes: women were told to dress modestly, cover their 
heads, and wear little or no makeup on television, in government offices, and in 
other public places:!% entertainment in all educational institutions was strictly 
monitored to comply with Islamic standards of morality and ethics; walls of offices 
and educational institutions, calendars, and billboards were adomed with quota- 
tions from the Quran and the Hadith; and Friday was officially designated as 
the weekly holiday yy." A couple of years later even dancing and 
music were discouraged by the administration because they violated the Islamic 
sensibilities of the Muslim Fundamentalists. 

On December 2, 1975, Ziacul-Hagq committed himself to the Islamic transfor- 
mation of Pakistan. He announced his intention to establish a legal system based 
on Nizam-t-lslam (the Islamic system). He founded a permanent law commission 
to simplify the legal system and to bring all the existing laws into conformity with 
Islamic guidelines. His ultimate goal was to make the Shariah the basis of all law 
in Pakistan. In February 1979, Ziasnl-Hag announced the establishment of special 
Shariat benches (courts that would decide cases on the basis of the Shariah) to 
supplement the existing judicial system. These courts would review a limited 
range of laws and adjudicate cases brought under the Shariah. Each Shartat 
bench consisted of judges who were advised by competent ulama in matters 
of classical Islamic law. The main function of these Islamic legal bodies was to ex- 
ercise a form of Islamic judicial review, where any citizen could request the judi- 
ciary to declare a law either wholly or partially un-Islamic, The addition of a 
Shariat bench to the supreme court allowed eases to be brought challenging the 
validity of any law, This was a big step toward granting the supremacy of the 
Shariah over the secular Anglo-Saxon law inherited from the British."!" 


WUndu ts the national langage of Pakistan. 16 hybrid of Arabio, Persian, and Sankt, 1 is written, 
from right to left like Arabie and Persian. Sok fs sinilas to Hind (the national langage of In 
dda that ix written from left ti right tn the Devnagst script), Urdu war initiated! in the army barracks 
during the Mustimn-dominatesd Mughal Boke that laste! from 1525 to 187) Ironically most of Puk- 
‘atun’s presidenty before Zia were flnent in English, b 
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On February 10, 1979, President Zia-ul-Haq utilized the happy occasion of 
i-Milad-un-Nabi (Prophet Muhammad's birthday) to introduce a more com- 
nic penal code. In that announcement, the government prescribed 
the hadd (extreme) punishment of eighty lashes for adult Muslims caught drink- 
ing alcohol. If evidence was insufficient, then the ta’azir (lesser) punishment of 
years imprisonment and/or thirty lashes would be imposed. The ta‘azir pun- 
ent also applied to non-Muslim Pakistani citizens found drinking alcohol (ex- 
cept as part of a religious ritual) and to non-Muslim foreigners found drinking al- 
cohol in a public place. Furthermore. anyone who imported, transported, 
manufactured, processed, sold, or allowed consumption of an intoxicant on his or 
her premises was liable for a maximum of five years imprisonment, thirty lash 
and a fine. For simply possesssing an intoxicant, the punishment in Zia-ul-H. 
Pakistan was two years imprisonment or thirty lashes, and a fine."!2 Under Zia-ul- 
Haq's strict penal code, many people were publicly flogged for a variety of crimes. 
There were also a couple of cases in which habitual thieves had their hands ampu- 
tated under medical supervision, and one case in which a woman was stoned to 
death for adultery 

‘Though far from the comprehensive Islamic system that Zia-ul-Haq had 
wanted to implement, these laws nevertheless constituted one additional step in 
his series of sociocultural, J, economic, and political reforms designed to in- 
corporute Islam more fully into the nation’s daily life. 


ZEALOUS PROMOTERS OF THE FIVE FARAIDH 


‘The Fundamentalists believe in practicing the five faraidh expected of ull Mus- 
lims, namely, the shahadah (confession of the faith), salat (ritual prayers), saum 
(fasting during Ramadan), zakat (payment of alms to the poor), and haj (pilgrim- 
aage to Mecca and Madina). Yet unlike other Muslims, the Funduar ° 
sade with missionary zeal for the obligatory practice of the five faraidh, The Fun- 
damentalist movement launched by Haji Shariatullah in 1 
called Faraidhiah precisely because it attempted to “save” the "wayward” Bengali 
Muslims by encou them to perform the five faraidh. In the same way all Is- 
lamic Fundamentalist movements could well be called Faraidhiah movements 
because of their constant exhortat m the five faraidh 

Pakistan's Hag, like all Fundamentalists, encouraged and obliged his 
Citizens to fulfill the duties of Islam. Ramadan was seriously observed; fasting was 
glorified and heavily promoted in the mass media; and restaurants, shops, motels 
and hotels were forbidden to serve food to Muslims from dawn to dusk, Govern. 
ment offices were ordered to set aside appropriate times for daily prayers during 
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the work day, and tremendous governmental and peer-group pressure was ap- 
plied toward prayer observation (especially the midday prayer) in offices and fi 
tories; civil and military officers were advised to lead or, at least, attend these 
prayers. The government publicized the annual haj, with high government offi 
cials photographed and televised sending off and welcoming home pilgrims at the 
docks and airports.!!* Zia-ul-Hag himself was shown personally seeing off plane- 
loads and shiploads of pilgrims going to perform the haj or embracing hajis on 
their return. !!5 

During the holy month of Ramadan in 1979, Zia-ul-Hag's regime began col- 
lecting zakat and ushr with such fanfare, A central zakat fund was established to 
help the poor and needy (such as those who were widowed, orphaned, handi- 
capped, or aged), In the Ramadan period of 1980, Zia-ul-Haq proudly inaugu- 
rated the distribution of =akat on national radio and televiste 

On August 14, 1954, Pakistan's Independence Day, Zi 
the immediate appointment of « nazin-t-salat (organizer of prayers) for every vil- 
lage and urban precinet—an action that frightened and annoyed the Shi'ahs andl 
liberal Muslims, These prayer organizers were not only to organize the midday 
prayers on Fridays, but also to encourage Muslitns to say all five prayers daily, !46 
Ziwcul-Hag saiet 


-Haq announced 


d for this service of religion who have sound 
moral character and their plety Is 30 ewemplary that their words will have deep effect 
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Only those persons are being appot 


pernuai 
In establishing the system of prayer at all cost. 17 


OPPONENTS OF TAQLID AND PROPONENTS 
OF IJTIHAD 


Virtually all Fundamentalists reject the dogma of taglid, and embrace its antithe- 
sis, the dynamic notion of itihad. Taglldl entails blind and ig adher- 
ence to the legal rulings (of one or more se 

learned, competent, and renowned theologi 
Ijtihad, conversely, means to strive or € 
order to draw independent conclusions and judgments on legal or other issues 
with the assistance of the Quran and the Sunnah. Taha J. al-Alwani—a member of 
the Figh Academy of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), chair- 
man of the Figh Council of North America, and president of the International In- 
stitute of Islamic Thought in the United States—clearly summarized the Islamic 
Fundamentalist point of view about taglid and ijtihad. 
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What fas happened to the penetrating and enlightened snind inspired by Islan. the 
‘one which freed our ancestors from their idols and the obstacles blocking their 
progress? How did such a mind return to its former prison and fetters, robbed of any 
chance to renew and reform the ummah through ytihad? In a word, the answer is 
taglid. an illness which entered the Muslin mind and then fed on it until it returned to 
its prison. 


However. Fundamentalists often limit the right of jtihad to those knowledgeable 
‘and competent in Islamic theology 
Most Sunni Fundamentalists applaud the Syrian-born Hanbali theologian-j 
rist Taqi al-Din ibn Taymiyyah (A.b. 1263-1328) for his courageous denunciations 
of taglid and fearless practice of itihad at a time when such ideas were considered 
heretical because they were seen as sowing the seeds of division and discord in the 
Muslim wmma.1!9 In fact, because of his systematic and forcefully angued stand in 
his scholarly writings, ibn Taimiyah is regarded by mast Sunni Fundamentalist as 
the father of Islamic fundamentalism. 2° 
‘The archetypical Sunni Fundamentalist, Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab 
closely emulated ibn Taymiyyah in his bitter condemnation of taglid and extensive 
tuse of ijtihad in eighteenth-century Arabia. His beliefs spread from Arabia when 
Muslim pilgrims who had come to Mecca for the haj returned home espousing 
the popular ideas of the Wabhabis. For example, the East Bengali Haji Shariatul~ 
lah was profoundly influenced by Wahbabisia while a pilgrim and student in the 
Arabian peninsula in the ninetcenth-century; he retumed home to found the 
‘araidhiah movement. Another scholar-pilgrim heavily influenced by the Wal 
habi movement was Sayyid Muharumad ibn Ali al-Sanusi (1787-1859), an Alger- 
ian of the Bani Sanus tribe (see Box 3.7). The Grand Sanusi, as he came to be 
known in his later years, retumed from Arabia to North Africa, where he advo- 
ijtihad for men who were pious and knowledgeable about the Quran and 
the Sunnah, and categorically rejected taglid. 
Most Fundamentalists and Modernists today wholeheartedly agree with Shah 
llah (1702-1762), a Muslim Fundamentalist and one of the greatest Islamic 
lists of the Indian subcontinent, that the major cause for the decline of Mus- 
lim rule in the world was the discontinuance of the spirit of ijtthad and the domi- 
nance of the dogma of taglid among the Traditionalists,Y As Waliullah said, “The 
ulama of today are like camels with strings in their noses. They are tightened by 
taglid and do not think over probleis afresh."!2! 
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Box 3.7_SAYYID MUHAMMAD IBN-ALI AL-SANUSI 


FOUNDER OF THE SANUSIYYAH. 


Algerian Fundamentalist Sayyid Muhammad ibn-Ali akSanusi (1787-1859) 
was founder and first leader of the Sanusiyyah or Sanusi tarigah (Sufi broth- 
erhood), which initiated an Islamic revival in North Africa. After acquiring @ 
thorough Islamic education from leamed ulama, the young Sayyid Muham- 
mad left Algeria in his late teens to further his education in Fez. There he be- 
came interested in sufism and was introduced to and influenced by Shaikh 
Ahmad al-Tijani, the founder of the Tjaniyyah brotherhood. After spending 
two years with abTijani, Sayyid Muharnmad attended the renowned Islamic 
University of AhAzhar in Cairo and performed the ha. in his journey across 
North Africa to Cairo, he stopped at many zawiyas (sufi lodges). When he fi 
nally reached Cairo, Sayyid Muhammad discussed the sad state of Islam and 
the umma with the shaikhs (religious teachers) at AbAzhar. Disappointed 
with their responses and with their total failure to address contemporary 
problems facing Muslims and the Muslim world, Sayyid Muhammad left At 
Azhar for the Arabian peninsula 

In Hijaz, Sayyid Muhammad studied Islam with a number of teamed 
shaikhs, particularly with Sayyid Ahmad ibr-ldris al-Fasi, a Suti who had re- 
cently become fascinated with Wahhabism. Sayyid Muhammad also met 
Muslim pilgrims from many countries, with whom he discussed the condi- 
tions of the umma and the state of Islam within their respective regions and 
countries, Following al-Fasi's death in 1897, Sayyid Muhammad founded the 
Sanusi brotherhood and established the first zawiya in the Hijaz. For three 
more years, he preached his fundamentalist vision of Islam and established 
‘additional zawviyas between Mecca and Madina. By 1840, Sayyid Muham 
mad's Sanusi brotherhood had grown popular enough to prompt the jealous 
‘enmity of Mecca's Traditionalist shaikhs, who pressured Sayyid Muhammad 
to leave the Arabian peninsula. 

Sayyid Muhammad returned to North Africa, still preaching his Islamic 
Fundamentalist message, and began to establish a network of zewiyas 
These Sunusi centers provided a comprehensive religious education, trained 
the boarders in the use of firearms, taught agricultural techniques, and in- 
structed in the conduct of trade and commerce. More generally, the Sanusi 
lodges built a semblance of unity among the scattered and aften conflicting 
local tribes of Cyrenaica and Trpolitania, bridging present-day Algeria and 
Libya. Sayyid Muhammad also sent committed Sanusi missionaries to Cen- 
tral and West Africa to propagate his fundamentalist doctrine. 

Sayyid Muhammad also wrote nine books in his lifetime, the majority of 
which were theological. The views ne espoused, usually staunchly funda- 
mentalist in nature, revealed ibr-Taymiyyah’s influence. Sayyid Muhammad 
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denounced materialism and hedonism, exorting his followers to eschew 
such sins as listening to musi¢, dancing, and smoking. Moreover, he advo- 
cated jjtihad and rejected taghd. But unlike many fellow Fundamentalists, 
ibn-Taymiyyah included, Sayyid Muhammad did not denounce Sufism. 

In his old age, the founder of the Sanusi movement came to be referred 
to as “the Grand Sanusi.” His imposing personality, eloquent public 
speeches, effective organizing talents, depth of knowledge, and prolific 
scholarship won innumerable converts to his brand of Islamic Fundamental- 
sm. Furthermore, his influence continued even after his death, His son, 
Sayyid akMahdi Sanusi, and, later, other family members continued to lead 
the Sanusi movement. Until 1969 when Colone! Gaddafi took over in a mili- 
tary coup d'état, the Sanusi movement flourished, leading the fight in North 
Africa against the Italians and bringing spiritual and material improvement to 
the lives of the people. As active missionaries, the Sanusiyyah helped tribes 
by digging wells, planting trees, cultivating food, promoting commerce, and 
establishing zawivas along caravan routes, Abhorring sloth, mendicancy, and 
hedonism, the Sanusiyyah encouraged hard work, self-sufficiency, and as- 
ceticism 


Sources: C. C. Adams, “The Sanusis," The Moslem World, Vol. 36, No. 1, January 
1946; Nicola A Ziadeh, Sanusivah: A Study of a Revivalst Movement in Islan, Lavden, 
Netherlands: E. J. Bril, 1988; John Obert Voll, isiam: Continuity and Change in the 
Modern World, Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1982; Majd Khuddur, Modern Libya: A 
Study in Political Development. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1963, Ed 
ward Mortimer, Faith and Power The Politics of islam, New York: Vintage Books, 
1982 


ARDENT FOES OF SECULAR NATIONALISM 


le all Traditionalists and many Modernists & al- 
they display less vehemence in their opposition than do the Fundamentalists, 
most extreme example of this Fundamentalist opposition is that of Maududi 
and his Jamaat-i-Islami. Maududi’s stubborn and aggressive opposition to the 
Pakistan’ Mov was rooted in his belief in “Islamic universalism” as men- 
tioned in the Quran and the Sunnah, and in his bitter opposition to the alien, sec- 
ular, and territorial nature of 
and weaken the mia by allowing national interests to prevail over global Islamic 
interests. Maududi believed Isla were totally incompatible. 
Writing in 1947, he stated, Muslim Communist” are as 
contradictory terms as ‘Communist Fascist,” and ‘Socialist Capitalist,’ and ‘Chaste 
Prostitute!”i24 Maududi’s view was clear 
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One ultimate goal of Islam is a workd state in which the claims of racial and national 
prejudices would be dismantled and all mankind incorporated in a cultural and politi 
cal system, with equal rights and equal opportunities forall! 


Maududi went on to elaborate how nationalism divides humanity and breeds 
localism, and how it inculeates the love of a particular territory, rather than the 
love of humanity in general. He felt nationalism was “the greatest curse in the 
world, ... the greatest menace to human civilization; it makes man wolf to all 
other nations except his own.“ To Maudndi, Jinnah, Pakistan's founder, was a 
Westemized, secular nationalist who did not fulfill Islam's obligatory faraidh and 
who espoused the ideology of nationalist (which was shirk) instead of the religion 
of Islam. Maududi felt Jinnah was an inappropriate leader of the new Islamic 
state, and that Jinnah’s Pakistan would be pagan and its leaders pharaohs, ni 
rods, and infidel tyrants.!27 Maududi was so bitterly opposed to the creation of a 
Pakistan led by the secular Muslim elite that he wrote, “When I look at the [Mus- 
Jim] Lea ation (demanding Pakistan} my soul laments."!2 He went on 
to write 


res 


‘Sad it ts, that fron 
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an Islamic viewpoint 
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Later Maududi stated, “The resu akistan] will be a hes 


Murslisns,"! And again: 


Why should we foolishly spend our time in waiting for, or in the struggle for the ere 
‘tion of, this so-called Muslin government, which we know will be not only disadvan: 
tugeous for our objective but a substantial 


‘The election of 1946 was crucial to the creation of Pakistan, yet Mandudi told 


his supporters to ignore it 


As a principled organization, we cannot saerifice our principles, in which we have 
faith, for temporary advantage: whatever the importance of the coming elections andl 
whatever effect they may have on our nation and our country. 


Muslim Fundamentalists have also spoken out virulently against secular pan- 
Arabism. As one Fundamentalist noted: “It (pan-Arabism) evolved into a surro- 
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gute for religious bonds under the impact of a set of ideas which had developed in 
Europe in a specifically Christian situation.“ In Syria the Ikhwan al-Muslimun 
has accused President Hafiz al-Assad’s regime of “apostasy” and “infidelity” for 
the promotion of Ba‘athism, which has elements of Arab nationalism, pan-Ara- 
bism, Arab socialism, and secularism, ! 


FUNDAMENTALISTS IN THE MODERN PERIOD 


Muslim Fundamentalists in the late twenticth century, unlike their predecessors, 
are willing to embrace what they perceive as beneficial modern values that co 
form to the basic tenets of Islam. For example, although they wish to follow the 
revered body of Shariah strictly, they are willing to interpret the letter of the law 
more broadly than in the past, Many, though certainly not all, Fundamentalists in 
the modem period have come to accept the Western notions of democracy, which 
entail periodic elections on the basis of secret balloting and one vote for every 
adult person, a multiparty political system, and a national assembly or parliament 
to pass laws for the entire nation. However, in order to ascertain that no legish 
tion is passed or decisions made that are not in keepi we Quran or Sun- 
nah, the Fundamentalist still insist that competent Fund list wlama advise 
the democratically elected representatives of the people and ratifying all legisla- 
tion 

Maududi’s Fundamentalist critique of the Traditionalist wlama articulated the 
Fundamentalist approach to the modem world: 
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Maududi likewise critiqued the Muslim Modernists, charging that they were 
pting to modernize Islam by emulating W ideas, values, institutions, 
nd processes that were alien to Islam. Although he agreed with the necessity of 
ijtihad and the use of reason t pandls, he insisted that ijtiad 
be undertaken according to, st. Islam's clear commands. While con- 
curring that Islam contains contrary to reason and the acquisition of the 
latest scientific knowledge, he disagreed with the Modemists’ belief that th 
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Quran and the Sunnah should be interpreted by the standard of reason. Instead of 
starting with the proposition that “true reason is Islam,” the Muslim Modernists 
believed that “Islam was truly rational and reasonable.” Like the Mutazilite lama 
of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, the Muslim Modernists had implicitly 
designated reason, rather than the Quran and Sunnah, as the final authority. 


SUMMARY 


Muslim Fundamentalists are revolutionary and puritanical in their orientation. 
They are extremely critical of taglid and scathing in their denunciation of Western 
ideas. They are obsessed with the notions of tawhid, the finality of Prophet 
Muhammad, and the five faraidh, and try to closely emulate Prophet Muhammad 
and the pious aslaf. Above all, Fundamentalists have the sincere and passionate 
desire to establish an Islamic state based on the comprehensive and rigorous ap- 
plication of the Shariah, (See the table following p. 151.) 
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nentalists, 


PRESERVERS OF MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC TRADITIONS 
WHO TOLERATE LOCAL CUSTOMS 


Among the most divisive issues separating Fundamentalists from Traditionalists 
are their conflicting definitions of an appropriate normative period. The Funda 
mentalists look to Islam's classical period for inspiration and emulation and dk 
and practices of subsequent historical periods as impure 
fundamentally un-Islamic “accretions” and “i 
opposition to such “accretions” is based on their strict interpre 
Many Muslim traditions, particularly those in which saints, holy men, or Imams 
venerated as intermediaries between man and God, violate tatchid by Funda- 


grate the tradition: id 


jovations.” Often Fundamentalist 


ion of tawhid. 
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mentalist standards and thus must be extirpated. Indeed, Muslim Fundamental- 
ists are committed to eradicating all Muslim practices except those prevalent dur- 
ing the classical period of Islam. The Fundamentalist Wabhabis, for example, 
strongly denounce the practice of venerating Prophet Muhammad and members 
of his extended family as shirk (polytheism) and, therefore, heretical. This is why 
Wahhabi holy warriors invaded Shah Islam's holiest eities in 1801 and demol- 
ished a number of tombs, mausoleums, and shrines built in the memory of Islam's 
heroes and saints. ’ 

In stark contrast, Muslim ‘Traditionalists conserve and preserve not only the 
Islamic beliefs, customs, and traditions practiced in the classical period of Islam 
but also those of subsequent Islamic periods, They are tolerant of sufism, mysti- 
cism, and numerous local and regional customs and traditions commonly referred 
to in the aggregate as “folk Islam” or “popular Islam.” Traditionalists believe that 
Islam is not merely a set of abstract and utopian principles, but a comprehensive 
‘and living belief system that interacts with the historical and cultural traditions of 
devout Muslims. To suppress these traditions, therefore, would be to weaken the 
popular form of devotion of the Muslim majority. The Traditionalist Farangi Ma- 
hallis (Sunni wlama who lived in a Farangi mahal [Farangi mansion] in late seven- 
teenth century Lucknow, India), for instance, revered a pantheon of saints, in- 
cluding their own ancestors, and visited their tombs often to offer prayers and 
‘express their gratitude for prayers that had been answered.!%" In fact, the madras- 
sahs (Islamic schools) in which Farangi Mahullis taught were invariably closed on 
the bisthdays or death anniversaries of prominent saints so that both teachers and 
pupils could partake in celebrations to commemorate the occasions." 

The Barelvis (see Box 4.1) also taught that Prophet Muhammad, as well as 
pirs and ulama, were effective intermediaries to God and the best interpreters of 
His divine message.! The Barelvis advocated spiritualism and tasatctuf (mysti- 
cism), andl believed that the spirits of dead saints can be invoked for help. Visits to 
the tombs of saints, pirs, ulama, and sufis are characteristic Barelvi traditions, as is 
turs, the graveside celebration of the death anniversary of prominent saint. The 
Barelvis also used the widely accepted fatalism and superstition of the commoners 
to promote the Quranic power in healing, warding off evil, and gaining success, 
‘This was done by using relevant Quranic verses in tavidhes (amulets) and tmam- 
zamins (arm bands).!” 

‘The Deobandlis derived their name from a devout Hanafi and practicing sufi, 
Haji Muhammad Abid of Deoband, founder of the Madrassah-i-Deoband in bis 


D7Franeis Robinson, “The Ulama of Farangt Mahall ad theic Adab,” in Barbara Daly Meteal, ed 
‘Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Ala in South Asian Islam, Berkeley, CA: University of 
Calfornia Press, 1984, pp. 155-156, 160-161. 164-170. 

1 8Fruncis Robinson, “The Veneration of Teachers in Islam by Their Pupils Its Modern Significance, 
History Today, Vol 30, March 1980, p. 24 

Metcalf, Lande Revival in British India. p. 267. 

Mohammad Arif Chayur and Asaf Hussain, “The Religio-Political Parties (Jl, JUL, JUP): Kole ofthe 
‘Ulesna in Pakistan's Politics,” paper presented at the New England Conference, Association for Asian 
Studies, held ut the Unversity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, October 20-21, 1970, p16. 
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Box 4.1 AHMAD RAZA KHAN BARELVI 


‘Anmad Raza (1856-1921) was bom in the South Asien subcontinent to @ 
family of devout and scholarly Pathans. As a child, Ahmad Raza distinguished 
himself with his precocious intellect and photographic memory. For example, 
When he was merely four years old, he recited a poem from a mosque pulpit 
in honor of Prophet Muhammad's birthday. When Ahmad Raza was twenty, 
he journeyed with his father to perform the haj, Ahmad Raza's amazing 
memory enabled the young man to-memorize numerous books on Islamic ju- 
fisprudence, which helped him later to stand out as among the most out- 
standing scholars of the figh in his time 

A great admirer of Prophet Muhammad, Ahmad Raza wrote sixteen 
books and composed verses in Urdu in the Prophet's praise. He also au- 
thored a commentary on the Hadith and on the Prophet's family and com- 
anions. in his writing, Ahmad Raza concurred with the sufi doctrine of Nuri- 
‘Muhammadi, which held that the “Light of Muhammad” was God's own 
light and had existed since creation, thus making the Prophet himselt a point 
of eternal light. 

In common with other Traditionalists, Ahmad Raza invoked the Prophet 
Muhammad as an intercessor between man and God, inasmuch as the 
Prophet enjoyed complete knowledge of spiritual matters, of the meaning of 
all metaphorical passages in the Quran, of the obscure past, and of the un- 
known future. Ahmad Raza regularly celebrated milad-un-Nabi, the anniver- 
saty of the Prophet's birthday, with @ select gathering of people. Ahmad 
Raza would arrive at the time of giyam (the period of standing, when it was 
believed that the Prophet was presenti, and when the giyam ended, he 
Would give @ scholarly sermon. A haji himself, he treated hays and sayyids 
with particular respect 

‘Ahmad Raza also believed that saints were intermediaries between man 
and God, and he encouraged the practice of calling upon their assistance in 
all situations. He annually observed urs (graveside celebration of a saint's 
death) of several saints and pirs. He also urged Muslims to recite specified 
readings and to offer food at the graves of saints to hasten the answering of 
prayers. As a fervent believer in folk Islam, Ahmad Raza condoned many 
other superstitious practices and rituals widely prevalent in India. A revered. 
shaikh in the Qadin brotherhood, Ahmad Raza handled correspondence 
dealing with sufism and was 2 master of taksir (the making of numerical 
charts to serve as amulets). He also provided recipes for formulas guaran- 
teed to secure blessings. In addition, he approved the practice of kissing the 
thumbs and placing them on the eyes upon hearing the name of Prophet 
Muhammad in the call to prayer—a practice believed to help induce visions. 
of the Prophet. Moreaver, he condoned such superstitions as keeping a 
White chicken, drawing blood on Saturdays, and praising the Prophet when 
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plucking a flower, He justified the practice of folk Islam by deciaring that un- 
less a ritual was specifically prohibited by 2 nagith, it was legitimate 

Though a typically apolitical Traditionalist, Anmad Raza did become polit 
cally involved near the end of his life in opposition to the Khilafat Movement 
He discouraged Muslim cooperation with Mahatma Gandhi and with the 
Hindu-dominated Allndia Congress Party. To this end, he even convened 3 
conference of Indian ulame in 1921, the year he died. 

Ahmad Raza was one of the most prominent scholars, teachers, and lead- 
ets of the Barelvi school. His charisma and his adherence to traditional |s- 
lamic beliefs and practices appealed to devout Indian Muslims throughout 
tural northem India. His promotion of folk Islam, therefore, left a deep and 
lasting imprint in the history of Islamic revivalism in the South Asian subcon- 
tinent 


‘Sources: Barbara Daly Metcalf, samic Revival in British India: Deoband, 1860-1900. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982: A.D. Muztar, Shah Waluliah: A Saint: 
‘Scholar of Muslim india, slamabad, Pakistan: National Commission on Historical and 
Cultural Research, 1979; Murray Titus, islam in India and Pakistan, Calcutta, 1959, 
Muhammad Arif Ghayur and Asaf Husain, “The Religio-Political Partes (JI, JUI, JUP) 
Role of the Ulema in Pakistan's Politics,” paper presented at the New England Confer- 
ence, Association for Asien Studies, held at the University of Connecticut. Storrs, Con: 
necticut, October 20-21, 1979; Francis Robinson, Separatism Among indian Muslims. 
The Politics of the United Provinces’ Muslims 1860-1923, Cambridge: Cambridge Uni: 
versity Press, 1974; Mian Abdur Rashid, Islam in ithe! Subcontinent: An Analytical 
Study of the Islamic Movements, Lahore, Pakistan: National Book Foundation, 1977, 


hometown in 1866,!*! The Deobandis, like the Farangi Mahalli and Barelvis, be- 
lieved that the bodies and souls of prophets and saints were immortal, and there= 
fore regularly visited their tombs to pray and ask for help from God through 
them.! However, the Deobandis, unlike the Barelvis, strongly discouraged other 
aspects of folk or popular Islam 

In general, the practice of folk Islam is tolerated by Traditionalists as a 
healthy expression of the faith since they view the “traditional” act as inherently 
appropriate, The Fundamentalists, in contrast, oppose folk Islam in all its mani- 
festations and discourage its practice, sometimes by force, as essentially un- 
Islamic 


1S, M. tkram, Modern Muslim India and The Birth of Pakistan (1858-2951), rev. ed. Lahore, Pak 
(stan: Shaikh Muhanwmad Asheuf Publishers, 1955, pp. 124-125. 

aA Ahmucd, Llanle Modernism in India and Pakistan 1857-1964, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1967, p. 107 
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GENERALLY APOLITICAL PACIFISTS; 
OCCASIONALLY POLITICAL ACTIVISTS 


‘The issue of folk Islam alone does not separate Fundamentalists from Traditional- 
ists, Their comparative approaches to political action likewise differ—a difference 
more essential than the question of tawhid versus tradition, When not at the apex 
of power, Fundamentalists often play an aggressive political role. The Traditional- 
ists, however, disdain political activism and are generally detached and apolitical 
scholars, teachers, and preachers. In fact, because of their nonviolent and apoliti- 
cal orientation, Traditionalists are often easily coopted by Muslim regimes to sup- 
port the status quo. There is, however, no guarantee of Traditionalist silence in 
times of political upheaval. Even after periods of relative dormancy, when fslam 
or the unima—whether at local, regional, or global levels-—appears to be in imini- 
nent danger, Traditionalists have vigorously asserted themselves politically 

In the most recent past, this political activism on the part of Traditionalists 
was obvious in the case of the Islamic Revolution in Iran (1978-1979) when the 
Traditionalist wlama joined the anti-Shah opposition and toppled the Pahlavi 
monarchy. The thost prominent Traditionalist alim involved in the Iranian Revo- 
lution was Ayatollah Sayyid Kaze Shariatmadari (1905-1986). Grand Ayatollal 
Shariatnadari was an erudite, passive, and honorable gentleman whose final years 
in Ayatollah Khomeinis Islamic Republic read like a Greek tragedy (see Box 4.2.) 

‘The Farangi Maballi school of Sunni Traditionalists, for instance, consisted 
of learned wlama and practicing sufis who, by virtue of their teaching and advisory 
roles, brought about gradual Islamic revival in the Indian subcontinent during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, For most of those two centuries the 
arangi Mahallis educated Sunnis and Shi‘ahs for careers in religion, in education 
id as advisors to local rulers, They also educated the sons of pirs and sufis, and 
were heavily relied upon by both Sunni and Shitah princes. 

However, between 1909 and 196, the Farangi Mahullis under the leadership 
of Qayam-ud-Din Mu mad Abdul Bari (see Box 4.3 ) became increasingly in 
volved in politics because they felt that the umma was in danger from external 
non-Muslim aggressors, In 1909, Abdul Bari, at the age of thirty-one, agitated for 
separate electorates for Indian Muslims. In 1910, he founded an organization to 
promote the cause of the Ottor npire in its War against Russia. Concerned 
over the Balkan War, in which non-Muslim European powers were carving up the 
Ottoman Empire, and about possible British control over Islam's holiest shrines in 
Mecca and Madina, he helped late a major Islamic conference in Lucknow, 
India, in December 1913 to discuss ways to protect Islam, the holy shrines, and 
the wma from Europe After the conference, he helped to estab- 


Metcalf flame Revival m Beitish India, pp. 39-34, Ahmad, Islamic Modernism in India anu! Pak 
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Box 4.2 AYATOLLAH SAYYID KAZEM 
SHARIATMADARI 


Born into the religious household of Hasan Husayni Surujerdi Tabrizi Qummi 
in 1905, Sayyid Kazem Shariatmaderi studied Islam in the northern Iranian 
city of Tabriz. In his twenties he traveled to Qom, the holiest Isiamic city in 
Iran, where he continued his studies under such erudite alims as Hairi Yazdl 
He then pursued his Islamic studies in the Shi'ite city of Najaf, in Iraq, under 
the tutelage of prominent Isismic scholars like the ayatollahs Naini, Iraqi, and 
Isfahani. After concluding his studies there, Shariatmadani retured home to 
Tabriz, where he taught figh. In 1949 he left again for Qom, this time as an 
instructor. 

When the Grand Ayatollah Hussein ibn Ali Tabatabai Burujerdi died in 
1961, no single clerical candidate proved learned enough to succeed him as 
the sole marja--taqiid (source of emulation). Consequently, Ayatollah Shariat- 
madari became one of the three marja+-tagiids chosen to succeed the vener- 
ated Grand Ayatollah Shatiatmadari's personal influence was greatest 
‘among the fourteen million Turkish-speaking Azarbaijani minority living in 
northwestern Iran and Khorasan and the bazaaris in Tehran. Ayatollah Shariat- 
madari was senior to the Ayatollah Khomeini in the Shi’ah clerical establish- 
ment; Khomeini became marja--taqiid a year leter 

Regarded by numerous Iranians as the most learned ayatoliah, Sharist- 
madari founded the Dar a-Tabligh Islami (House of Islamic Propagation) in 
1963 at Gom to encourage traditional apolitical missionary activities, world- 
wide distribution of Shi'ah literature, and education through modern meth 
ods. Shariatrnadari also served as administrator of the Madrassah-i-Fatimah 
jn Qom and gave instruction there in both the akhlag (virtues) and figh to 
Shi'ah theological students from around the Muslim world 

The death of Grand Ayatollah Mohsen Hakim in 1970 aggravated a grow- 
ing power struggle between Shariatmadari and Khomeini for leadership of 
lran‘s Shi'ah clerical establishment. On Hakim's death, the Shah conveyed 
his condolences in a personal letter to Shariatmadari in an effort to secure 
the moderate and apolitical ayatollah’s succession as the supreme marja+ 
taqiid. The effort backfired, Already the Shah was despised between the Iran- 
jan people and by the clerics: by implying support for Shariatmadari, the 
Shah guaranteed that Shariatmadari would be bypassed in consideration for 
virtual supreme leadership in the Shi'ah clerical hierarchy. Indeed, the clerics 
were so incensed by the Shah's support for Shariatmadari that they tuned 
instead to Khomeini, the Shah's most vocal and vituperative critic. 

‘Ayatollah Khomeini had built a reputation for himself not as a great scholar 
but rather as an uncompromising entic of the Pahlavi monarchy. Khomeini had 
condemned and denounced the Shah on numerous occasions, thus or | 


the ire of the Shah's regime and the love of the frustrated and alienated Iranian 
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masses. His criticism of the Shah's regime, though constructive, was couched 
in essentially religious terms. The gentle, humble, and passive Shariatmadari 
id not speak of revolution to overturn the monarchy's’political economic, 
‘and social programs, but emphasized the government's need to abide more 
by Islamic principles. Shariatmadan refrained from making personal attacks 
‘on the shah and criticized instead his Western and secular ideas and policies. 
While Khomeini advocated the establishment of an Islamic government in 
which religion and politics were fused, the Traditionalist and apolitical Shariat- 
madari believed that the place of the clergy was nat in government but in dis 
seminating the message of Islam among the people. Moreover, Khomeini 
was willing to accept bloodshed to advance his goal of creating an Islamic 
state, while Shariatmadari opposed bloodshed. For example, after the Shah's 
paratroopers murdered a student in Shariatmadan’s house in 1978, the 
peaceful ayatollah advised his supporters to retrain trom responding with vio~ 
ence and revolution. He feared that such a revolution would transform Iran 
into a repressive and oppressive Islamic regime like those in Saudi Arabia or 
bya, Although Shariatmadari demanded government compliance with Is- 
lamic precepts of the Iranian constitution, he opposed the implementation of 
traditional Islamic punishments for crimes, including amputations and ston- 
ing. Furthermore, while Shariatmadari preferred women in his presence to 
wear a chador(a head-to-ankle black gown! or a head scart, he had no desire 
to impose this style of dress on every woman in tran, And while he refrained 
from going to movies, he did not demand that movie theaters be closed as 
Khomeini did 

AAs the Iranian revolution advanced, Shariatmadani, opposing futher blood- 
shed, accepted the shah’s nomination of Shahpour Bakhtiar as prime minis: 
ter; the institution of constitutional monarchy, in which the shah would be 
‘only a figurehead; and a return to the 1906-1907 constitution, which granted 
leading Shi'ah clerics virtual veto power over government policies. Shariat- 
‘madati, untortunately, backed the wrong horse. When the Shah fell, the Aya~ 
tollah Khomeini became Iran's de facto leader and asked his Fundamentalist 
associates to devise an Islamic constitution. Ayatollah Sharietmadari éx- 
pressed concern about both the Islamic constitution and Khomeini's doctrine 
of Velayat-iFagih (the guardianship of the Islamic jurist), which would make 
Khomeini the ultimate arbiter of Iran's destiny. Furthermore, Shariatmadari 
also disapproved of the aggressive political role of the Islamic Republican 
Party that comprised the radical Fundamentalist ulama. He predicted that 
with the radical Fundamentalist clerics in power opposition would be quelled 
and Iran would merely have exchanged the "turban for the crown,” In 
essence, Shariatmadari maintained that the democracy people wanted dur- 
ing the revolution against the shah would not be attained in a theocracy. 
Thus, Shariatmadari criticized and boycotted election and referendum plans; 
he also chastised Khomeini's Fundamentalist associates on the ruling Revo: 
lutionary Council for ordering the suppression of the 1979 Kurdish uprising. 
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In April 1979, Shariatmadari’s supporters, who were predominantly Azerbaijani 
merchants, middle-class politicians, and clerics, founded the Islamic People’s 
Republican Party (IPRP) to oppose the domination of the Islamic Republican 
Party. Khomeini’s associates, in tum, accused Shariatmadari of dividing the 
Islamic movement during a time of crisis, with the nascent Islamic govern 
‘ment facing threats both foreign and domestic. In response, IPRP supporters 
demonstrated in the streets, particularly in Iran's Azerbaijani province, As the 
demonstrations intensified, a well-publicized meeting was held between 
Shariatmadari and Khomeini. Wishing to defuse conflict between his sup- 
porters and those of Khomeini, Shariatmadari asked millions of his support 
ers to end their demonstrations, which Khomeini considered a threat to the 
embryonic Islamic Republic. However, Khomeini, never very tolerant in na- 
ture, soon began to see Shariatmadani himselt as a threat to the Islamic gov- 
ernment. 

In April 1982, a plot was uncovered to overthrow Khomeini. The ruling 
Fundamentalist clique used this discovery as a pretext for neutralizing Shari- 
atmadaris influence. Because Shariatmadari was known to oppose Khome- 
ini’s regime and was on record for his belief that the vlama should advise 
rulers, not become rulers themselves, rumors were circulated that he knew 
about or even supported the plot against Khomeini, which was led by liberals 
and secularists. Accepting the rumors, Khomeini and his clerical allies, in an 
unprecedented move, demoted one of Shi'ah Islam's most senior and highly 
revered Grand Ayatollahs. After taking away the title of marja--tagiid from 
Sharlatmadari, the ruling clerics confined the passive and apolitical Shariat- 
madati to his home. Notably, when Shariatmadari was formally stripped of 
his clerical rank, not one senior cleric dared defend him. The Shi'ah clerical 
establishment remained uncommonly silent as Khomeini’s associates 
purged the Shi'’ah hierarchy of Shariatmadan's allies, These actions suc: 
‘ceeded in silencing the dissident clerics as @ political force and disabled them 
from supporting a grass roots opposition movement against the Fundamen: 
talist Islamic regime, 

Shariatmadari, who had dreamed of @ democratic Islamic Republic in Iran, 
was terribly disillusioned. After spending the last four years of his lite in ob: 
scurity under virtual house arrest, Shariatmadani died brokenhearted in Qom 
in 1986, His services to Islam and the Iranian Revolution were limited to a 
brief obituary in the Iranian mass media 


Sourees: Maojan Momen, An introduction to Shi Islam: The History and Doctrines of 
Twelver Shi'ism, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965; Lawrence M. O'Rourke, “A 
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cember 11, 1879, Bulletin Washington Bureau: “The Gentle Scholar of Qum, Time, 
‘September 18, 1978: David Menashn, “Shi'ite Leadership: In the Shadow of Confict- 
ing Ideologies,” Iranian Studies, Vol. 13. Nos, 1~4, 1980 
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CHAPTER 4 


Box 4.3 QAYAM-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD ABDUL BARI 


Qayam-ud-din Muhammad Abdul Bari (1878-1926) was descendant of Mul 
lah Nizamuddin, the founder of the Farangi Mahall madrassah in India, Abdul 
Bari received a traditional Islamic education at the Farangi Mahall institution 
and then furthered his Islamic education in Istanbul, Turkey, and in the Hijaz, 
Saudi Arabia, 

Jy 1908, at the age of thity, Abdul Bari established the Madrassah,-Niza- 
miyyah in Lucknow, India. A year later, he became involved in the Muslim at 
itation for separate electorates. The following years, he became president of 
the newly founded MajisMu yad ablsiam (Association to Strengthen Is- 
lam), whose immediate aim was to help the Ottoman Empire in its war 
against czarist Russia 

In December 1913, Abdul Bari helped organize a major Islamic conference 
in Lucknow to discuss ways to protect the holy shrines in Mecca and Madina 
and the Ottoman Empire from European colonialism, One outcome of this 
conference was the establishment in Delhi of the Anjuman--Khuddam-t 
Ka‘aba (Organization to Protect the Ka‘abal, with Abdul Bari as president. 
However, as a result of the British government's harassment and imprison- 
ment of the group's otficials, the organization was dissolved in 1916. 

In December 1918, Abdul Bari was instrumental in initiating the Khilafar 
Movement to protest British attempts to divide the Ottoman Empire. 
In this regard, he brought together the leading ulama of india for an All-India 
Muslim League conference and separately prodded Mahatama Gandhi to get 
involved in the Khilafar Movement. in September 1919, Abdul Bari was 
elected the leader of an influental group of ulama at the Lucknow Allindia 
Khilafat Conference, at which he produced a plan tor the Central Khilafat 
Committee. Merely two months later Abdul Bari dominated the Delhi Khilafat 
Conference and was elected president of the newly created organization of 
Indian Jamiat--Ulama-+Hind (Association of Indian Ulama). 

In 1924, Maulana Bari formed yet another pan-islamic organization, the 
Anjuman--Khuddam-Haramain (Guardians of Islam's Holiest Shrines), and 
led demonstrations against the Wahhabi conquest of Mecca and Madina and 
the destruction of mausoleums and shrines of Muslim heroes in Islam's hol 
est cities, Around the same time he also resisted the growing Hindu revival 
that Mahatma Gandhi had ushered in with his use of Hindu rhetoric and sym- 
bolisen 

Despite his political and educational commitments, Abdul Bari wrote about one 
hundred books and pamphlets; he founded and taught at the Madrassah-iNiza- 
‘miyyah: he executed his duties as a pir to a large following of disciples; and he 
served on the boards of the shrine of MuinudDin Chishti—a famous sufi saint 
who has a large following in the South Asian subcontinent—at Ajmere and of the 
‘Nadwat-ul-Ulama (Islamic scholars ot Nadwal seminary at Lucknow. He was the 
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major catalyst responsible for the Islamic revival in the first quarter of the 
‘twentieth century and one of the most influential Muslim Traditionalists in Is- 
lamic history 


Sources: Barbara Daly Metcalt, siamic Revival in Bintish india, 1860-1900, Princeton: 
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1974; M. Naeem Quraishi, “The Ulame of British India and the Hirat of 1920,” Modem 
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lish and became preside man-i-Khuddam 
Protect the Ka‘aba).!5 

Abdul Bari also played a significant role in launching the post-World War T 
Khilafat Movement. In December 1918, under the auspices of the All-India Mus- 
lim League, he convened a conference at which the leading ulama of India (ex- 
cept for the ulana of the Barelvi school) participated. He then cultivated a 
friendly relationship with Mahatama Gandhi and urged that he involve himself in 
the Khilafat movement. At the Lucknow All-India Khilafat Conference held in 
September 1919, Abdul Bari produced a plan for the Central Khilafat Committee 
and was elected the leader of the Khilafat Movement, In November 1919, he 
dominated the Delhi Khilafat Conference. Moreover, he was elected president of 
a newly created organization of Indian lama, the Jamiat-i-Ulama-i-Hind (Th 
Association of India Ulama).!*® 

In 1924, when ibn-Saud and his ntalist Wahbabi warriors overn 
Mecea and Madina, Abdul Bari perceived a new threat to the holy cities, coming 
for the first time not from European Christian colonialists, but from fanatical 
coreligionists, In response, Abdul Bari founded yet another pan-Istamic organiza- 
tion, the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Haramain (Guardians of Islan’'s Holiest 
Shrines), charged to protect Islam’s holy shrines, He also led peaceful demonstra 
tions decrying the Wahhabi conquest of Mecca and Madina, At the same time, 
colonialist threats faded further in the background as Abdul Bari resisted the 
growing Hindu revival fueled by Gandhi." 


t of the Anji -Ka‘aba (Organization to 
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When the Khilafat Movement was at its peak in the summer of 1920, a seg- 
ment of the Truditionalist ulama began the Hijrat Movement, in which about 
50,000, devout Indian Muslims were persuaded by the ulama to abandon their 
homes and immigrate to the neighboring Muslim homeland of Afghanistan be 
cause India under British rule was no longer a dar al-Islam (abode of Islan 
Afghanistan was under the Muslim rule of Amir Amanullah and considered safe 
for the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent. Initially, the ruler. government, and 
people of Afghanistan warmly welcomed the refugees. Yet as the penniless 


nomic burden to Afghanistan, Amanullah’s armed 


refugees became a socioe 
forces sealed the Afghan border. By autumn 1920 many of the Indian Muslim pil- 
grims had retumed to India disillusioned, alienated and angry 

The Traditionalist Deobandis also displayed political activism in their support 
of the Khilafat Movement and ¢ 
resented a political “reaction” to specific imperialist. Muslim 


nsition to the Pakistan Movement. Their ao- 


tions, which truly re 


Fundamentalist, and Hindu Fundamentalist threats, were consistent with thelr 
tion." In fact, during the 1980 celebra 


ndredth anniversary of Islam, Prime Minis 


otherwise apolitical Traditionalist orien 


tions commemorating the fourteen 


ter Indira Gandhi and other eminent Hindu politicians paid glowing tribute to the 


Deobandi school for its world-renowned scholarship, its exemplary patriotism, 


he cultural mosaic of 


‘and its significant contribution te pluralistic society, The 


Indian Government also issued a thirty-paisa (three-cent) stamp in honor of the 
Dar al-Ulum of Deoband.!® No revolutionary Fundamentalist organization cru 


sading fi ical Islamic system could have been so honored by the Indian 


a purit 


government 
The Truditionalists observed limits in their pursuit of goals and, conversely 
their goals were limited. Even politicized, the Traditionalists at heart lacked the 


devastating and destabilizing political agenda of their crusading Fundamentalist 


brethren, 


OPPONENTS OF /JT/IHAD AND PROPONENTS OF TAQLID 


Most Sunni Traditionalists reject ijtihad (which encourages independent thought 


in legal matters) and accept the dogma of taglid (unquestioning conformity to 


prior legal rulings). For the Traditionalist, ijtihad represents an attack on tradi 
tional values and practices and, therefore, undermines Islam, Author Leonard 


Binder voices the belief of many Traditionalists: 


ya-l-Masan Farugi. The Deva School and the Dy 1 Pakistan, Bombay, India, Asia Pub 


Metealf, flare f British India. pp. Mt 
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To alter the decision that has been accepted for ages would be to deny the eternal im 
mutability of God's law and to admit that earlier jurists erred would be to destroy the 
idea of the continuity ofthe divine guidance of the Muslim community.!5! 


The Farangi Mahallis, the Barelvis, and the Dec 
tinent all subscribed to taglid and rejected ijtihad.. In fact, it was their rigid adher 
ence to the figh (Islamic jurisprudence) of Abu Hanifa (4.0, 699-769)—the 
founder of the Hanafi sect of Sunni Islam—that made famous Deobandi theolo- 
gians, like Muharnmad Qasim Nanautawi (d. 1879), resent and attempt to under 
mine the efforts of Shah Waliullah to create an interjuristic discipline of Islamic 
theology and law.!5# 

The Fundamentalists and Shi'ah Traditionalists, in contrast, believe that Mus- 
and the Hadith should py 


onform to legal judgments a 


ndis of the Indian subcon- 


lims schooled in the Qur ijtihad and not blindly 


nium old. They argue that Pundamentalists 


are loathe to accept unquestioningly any practice, tradition, or judgment follow 


the classical era of Islam. 


FATALISTS 


The Traditionalists, like all Muslims, believe that God is om 
nipresent, just, and merciful; a person is merely an abd (obedient servant) of God, 


jpotent, om: 


and only God retains absolute sovereignty over His creation; God's commands are 
always just and right; and all 
the Quer 
alists believe that to allow a person freedom to decide 
wrong, trespasse 

873-935)—the Iraqi-born alim (Ish 


movement in Ishan—vividly illustrates this point 


and wrong are embodied in 
Tradition: 
stions of right and 
against God's omnipotence." A quotation from al-Ashari (A.D, 


nic scholar) who spearheaded a traditionalist 


However, taking these beliefs to the logical extreme, 1 


(t Be’ [’kun'] that nothing on 
d's will, that 


We beliove that God created everything by bidd 


» be, save through C 


the creatures are created by 


things exist through ¢ 


Him and prodestined by Himn;, . that the creatures can create nothing but are rather 


created themselves: .. We. profess faith in God's decree and fore 


Thus, to al-Ashari, expressing even the concept of chance, of randomness, or 


of bad Inck was unpardonable blasphemy since: “This was to imply that an event 
st 


and a reference to kismet [fate] or 


might occur otherwise than the will of God, or that the will of God was 


The correct response was an immovable cl 
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istan, Ithaca, NY- Comell University Press, 1968, pp. $8, 
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peter Hardy. “Traditional Mustim Views of The Nature of Politics” in © H. Phillips, ed. Polit 
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-stiny]."!55 The Traditionalist ulama’s rigid viewpoint emphasizing taqlid 
and predestination was caused in part by the Asharite movement, which gained 
x the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil (4.p, 847-561) 
id reform of Islamic theological law and 
s as heretics, kafirs (infidels), or 
thought 
tyra 


tagdir 


The movement impeded the revision 


tradition, often branding revisionists and refor 
it stifled 
among the public while sanctioning corruption, nepotism. 
strated by its leaders, The Traditionalists, believing in predestination, reasoned, 
Itis God's eternal decree that these men must rule: all their actic 
and destined by God... A believer could not very well rebel against that.” 

These dogmatic attitudes were further reinforced after the destruction of Bagh: 
dad, the center of Islamic knowledge and learning, in 4.D. 1258 by the Mongols 
nd powerless, the Traditionalists 
undermined the self-esteem of the Muslim people and dampened their spirit of 


enemies of Islam. Furthermo ive and critic nd action 


s are inevitable 


under Hulaku, By considering man insignifi 


dynamism and creativity. Belief that man could not conquer and control his envi 
ronment led the Traditionalists, often considered as the spiritual guides of the 
Muslim community, to adopt a passive and scholarly orientation. In moments of 


crisis or during distressing times, they encouraged the umma to seck refuge and 


spiritual strength in the ormnipotence and generosity of God, This stance was chal: 


lenged by the gross comuption and hypocrisy of politics and the decline of central 


authority, The Traditionalists rationalized that the well-developed and appealing 
reli 


on of Islam could easily survive the loss of power manifested in Muslim 
rulers and the depoliticization of Islam. In disengaging themselves from active 


politics and the worldly tempt 


ions of power and wealth, the Traditionalists sin- 


the integrity and cherished ideuls of Is- 


cerely believed that they were prot 


lam. Thus, they tole on of “church and state” where 


none existed in Islamic theory or history. Sometimes they were co-opted and re- 


duced to impotent passivity by shrewd ru 


on of the Traditionalists was manifested 
ble exception of Abdul Bari, Most of the 
n, although they became political with 
1940 to 1947, in the 1968-1960 
anti-Ayub movement in Pakistan, and in the Nizam-t-Mustafa movement (move 
I's Islamic System) against President Bhutto's Pak 
Finally, the Deobandis had a similar apolitical and 
fatalistic orientation, with the exception of their involvement in the Khilafat 
movement, their opposition to the Pakistan M 
Ayub Khan in the spring of 1969 and to Bhutto 


The apolitical and fatalistic orient 


in the Faranngi Mahallis, with the 


time the Barelvis had a similar orient 


their involvement in the Pakistan Movement fre 


nent for Prophet Muhainm 


nt, and their opposition to 


the summer of 1 
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Fatalism by Traditionalist standards cannot be reconciled with activism. To 
accept God's will is to take no action oppc to submit fully. The 

tion of predestination. They ar- 
d that God specifically enjoined Muslims to fight injustice, thus laying 
tion for jihad, ijtihad, and political and social activism. While Funda 
mentalists also believe in the ultimate authority of God over all things and in all 
matters, they insist that God investe with free will—to choose hetween right 
ef and disbelief. Th 
worldly" political activity 
is attacked or when Fundam 
not stand idly by but will protect and defend the wmuna fre 


Fundamentalists, however, reject this i 


and wrong, t Traditionalists, in contrast, generally reject 
Islamic. Nevertheless, when Islam 
talists spark Islamic revivalism, Traditionalists will 


sion. 


vemly and 


OPPONENTS OF MODERNIZATION 


‘Traditionalists are often learned scholars of Islamic theology, law, and civilization 
who lead austere and pious lives, They can be spellbi 
‘of Prophet 
companions), and many Islamic theologians and jurists throughout Islamic his 
tory, Traditionalists impress Mu 
and accomplishments of Prophet Muhammad and the 
history. They also thoritative grasp of figh 
Nevertheless respectable scholars have serious limita 
Jin a contemporary light. They are often naive, if 
J and social sciences. If they read modem scientific theories at all, they ei- 


ig in their exter 


ous renditions of the Quran oF the say ad, his Sahaba 


with their detailed knowledge of the lives 


jor figures in Islamic 


vi rant, of modern 


at 
ther accept or reject these themes according to the Quran and the Sunnah, Trad 
tionalists are generally oblivious to the complexities, institutions, and processes of 
modern governments and international relations in an interdependent world—al 


though they do not perceive this ignorance as a shortcoming. They are convinced 
that the perfect religion of Islam, in which they are well versed, reveals all truths 
nd can help to resolve all internal crises and external th 
eties around the world. 

Despite gaping diffe 
strong opponents of moder 
which they attribute to the dar al-harb 
row, almost parochial attitudes, the Trad 


ats facing Muslim soci- 


damentalists and Traditionalists are 
tion, and Weste 
nemies of Islam. C 
alists, like the Fundam 
‘oncem about the increasing seculariza~ 


s, both 


nization, all of 


zation, secular 
1 the 


their nar 


talists and 


even many Mode 
tion of the critically important educational 
their Muslim societies. Secularization to them is tantamount to the elimin 
the divine Shariah; they belie ition will eventually erode the very foun- 
dations of the Muslim community | sphere, the Traditionalists, 
like the Fv of madrasahs; advocate 
syllabi that contain mainly Islamic discip! 
ion of 
gal sphere. the Tr 


8, express serion 


‘economic, and social realms of 


mnentalists, demand the 


and few, if any, modern Western 
ne modesty in dress 


alists demand rigid 


in educational insti 


nd promote the se 


tions. In the 


Ibid. p. UL 


of figh. They want an Isla 
the Quran, the Sunnah, and the Shariah, and Islamic law 


adherence to their resp schoc ic constitution 


courts presided over by qadhis and based on the Shariah. In the economic sphere, 
they advocate the institution of the zakat and ushe t 
of riba (usury). Unlike the Fund: 


engage in a sustained political cru 


, as well as the prohibition 


nentalists, however, the Traditionalists do not 


for these beliefs, 
In the social realm, the Traditionalists, like the Fundamentalists, 


purage 


monogamy while at the same time allowing Muslims who meet certain criteria to 


have up to four wives. In keeping with their belief in the timelessness of morality 
Traditionalists categorically reject the right of any Muslim to tamper with the 
gamy.'® Like most Fundamentalists, the Traditionalists promote 
the segregation of the sexes. Both revivalist groups enjoin women to 
veiling and segregation). Furthermore, the Traditionalists and the Fundamental: 
ists believe t 


practice of poh 


dopt purdah 


court testimony given by one man is equal to that of two women 
The Traditionalists manifest 


tached attitude in their reluctance to adapt 
ficant number of Muslims frown 


Islamic viewpoints to contemporary eras. A si 
upon this detachment and reluctance to change, and feel this fatal flaw in Tradi 


tionalists’ worldview has contributed to the sta 


of the Muslim world, as 


well as to the impotence of the uma on the world stage. The Traditionalists 
forcefully reply that Islam has 


cannot, and should never change, for it ts 


founded on God's comprehensive and immutable words and laws, Consequently 


they argue that immutability is not the cause of the Muslim world’s decline, but 


that the problem arises from the Muslim world’s inherent imperfections, ind be 


cause Muslims have not steadfastly foll 


al the letter and spirit of the religion 


SUMMARY 


The emphasis given by ‘Trad 


jonalists to Islamic scholarship, teaching, and 


preaching, as well as their firm belief in taglid and predestination, often gives 
them a passive and apolitical orientation, Thus, few Traditionalists are it the v 
nic revivals often spark them to abandon 
temporarily their passivity, and to try to leverage the revival toward their theo: 


cratic and theocentric orientation. (See the table following p. 151.) 


1rd of Iskamic revivals. F 


while Modlin Pragusaists acho 


fo all practical purposes) the two major re 


an there was a widely prevalent pra 
Prophet Mui 


rit with the important qualification tl 
shld vd compassion. Second, during 
lam there were nu iv webich many men lost their fi 


ort them, All Muslim Pr 


because they be 
ould 


be abolish 


Chapter 


5 


The Muslim 
Modernists 


The third category of Islamic revivalists is the Muslim Modernists, also known as 


ts, and Revisionists, The Modernists are de 
Muslims whose mission is th 
he fundamentals ir 
1s, the bi 


Adaptationist 


vout and knowle Id: first, “to define Is 


lam by bringi iberal manner”; second, 


to emphasize brotherhood, tolerance 


and social justice thir Islam in such a way as to 


out its dynamic character in the context of tual and scientific 


ern world. 


ction to the Traditionalists, who are « 


ing the statu and to the puritanical Fundamentalist 


cerely endeav oncile differences between 


aith and reasoned 


logic, and between the « of Islatnic tradition and modernity 


ARDENT OPPONENTS OF TAQLID AND VIGOROUS 
PROPONENTS OF /JTIHAD 


Modernists, like Fundame th the Sunni Tradition 


unquestioning and rigid 


adherence to one of the four stclassical 


period, The Modernists feel the primar 
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and power are the inhibition of independent, creative, and critical thought, and 
the lack of vigorous discussion about Islamic laws and issues that resulted from 
what Traditionalists consider the closure of “the gates of ijtihad” a millennium 
earlier. Convinced that Islam is a progressive, dynamic, and rational religion, the 
Modemists denounce the inhibiting dogma of taglid and advocate an uncondi- 
tional reopening of “the gates of ijtihad” to facilitate the reinterpretation and 
sy light of modem thought 
id exercise of ijtihad with 
nic quotations: “And to those who exert we show the Path (29:69)"; "God 
Id never change His favor that He conferred on a people until they changed 
and “Verily, God changes not what is in a peo- 


reformulation of Islamic laws in the contempor 


Modernists reinforce their appeal for the restoratio 
Q 
we 


what was within themselves" 8:53) 


ple until they change what is in themselves. "(22:10) Modernists believe these 


ot a confining and inhibiting force, but an 


Quranic verses indicate that Islam is 


spiration and spur to progress. Indeed, they feel dynamic change in Islam is not 


only possible, but desirable. Therefore, according to most Modernists, Islamic 


laws must be carefully revised to be flexible and adaptable enough to incorporate 


I, cultural, and legal conditions 
ani (1838-1897), considered by many the father 
nely critical of the Traditionalist 
wed any new and creative thought 
lists was primarily 
ver and influence in the world: 


modem politic 
Sayyid Jamal ad-Din al-Afy 


of Islamic modernism (see Box 5.1), was extr 


lama who believed in taglid and who discour 
ieval mentality of the Traditic 
ie of Muslin pe 


He was convinced that the me 


responsible for the dee 


The strangest thing of all is that n these days have divided knowledge into 


two categories: one they call Muslin knowledge and the other European, ... Because 
of this, they forbid others to learn some useful knowledge. They just do not under 


stand that knowledge which is a noble thing, has 


nection with any particular 


at delight those sciences that 
as if Aristotle were a Muslian author, However, if an idew is 


group. ... How strange it is that Muslims study with 
are ascribed to Aristotle 
related to Galileo, New 
they forbid [modern] knowledge with a view of 
they th 


belief. An fact... when 


or Kepler, they consider it 


fegnarding the Islannie religion, 
Islam is the closest religion to knowledge 


Islan. 


syween [moder] knowledge and the basic 


prineip! 
According to al-Afghani, “intellectual decline first penetrated” through the 
s of the influential ulama, who were educated in the limited and archaic Is. 
d to the outside world. 
itional wlama contributed to the 


lami studies taught in madrassahs and who were unexpos 
Consequently, al-Afghani believed that the tra 
decline of the umma 

AA 


namie vitality, stren, 


in common with most subsequent Modernists, attributed the dy 
h, progress, and prosperity of the West to its freer use of rea: 
son and its enconragement of scientific and techn 


rgical processes that the im. 


"Rashid Ahmad (Jullandhri), “Pan-Islamism snd Pakistan. Afghani andl Nasser” Scrutiny, Vol. 1, No. 
2, July-December 1975. pp. 31 
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Box 5.1 SAYYID JAMAL AD-DIN AL-AFGHANL 
‘THE FATHER OF ISLAMIC MODERNISM 


Sayyid Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani (1838-1897) was born into @ Shi'ah family in 
the village of Asadabad near the city of Hamadan in northwest Persia. How. 
ever, in order to have a greater impact on reforming and uniting the predomt 
nantly Sunni Muslim world, he concealed his Persian Shi'ah origins and inte 
‘mated that he was born in predominantly Sunni Afghanistan 
AlAfghani's father was a lower middle class farmer well versed in 


lam 
ts of their faith, the father was im 


As he instructed his son in the prece 
pressed by the boy's innate intelligence and thirst for knowledge. After al: 
Afghani had studied at Qazvin for two years, his father sent him to Tehran to 
study under the renowned alim Agha Sayyid Sadiq. Shortly thereafter, al: 
Afghani traveled to Najaf in Ottoman iraa, where he spent four years studying 
Under a leading Shi'ah mujtahid (alim authorized to exercise ijtihad). There he 
became familiar with a variety of Islamic disciplines and was influenced by the 
victory of the Usull school of thought in Persia, @ school that favored the use 
of jihad to develop the Islamic theory of jurisprudence. The Traditionalist 
lama of the Akhbari school, however, opposed the Usull school; the Akhbari 
school believed in maintaining the status quo and felt traditional judgments 
were adequate, Supporting the Usul 
With the traditionalist ulama, a conflict that piqued his 
meeting Muslims the world over 

‘A-Afghani traveled from Iraq to Afghanistan, India, Egypt, Turkey, France 
Britain, and Russia, which gave his political activism @ cosmopolitan perspec: 
tive, However, his extensive travels prevented him from writing, This 
changed when he spent eight years in Egypt as an instructor at AlAzhar in 
Cairo (1871-1879). His most prominent pupil, Muhammad Abduh, later 
praised his mentor’s dynam 
Which included Islamic theology, jurisprudence, mysticism, and philosophy. 
stressed the threat of Western imperialism, the need to unity the umma, and 
the necessity of constitutional limits on the power of kings and presidents. 
Moreover, afghani introduced his students to Westem intellectual thought 
and scientific and analyze, helped 
them to write and publish articles, and assisted them to use public speaking 
effectively. Thus he pramoted Islamic modernism specifically, and Islamic re- 


f intelligent and scholarly Mus- 


100, akAfghani came into conflict 
jerest in seeing and 


and meaningful lectures. AHAfghani's classes, 


chievement, encouraged them to questi 


vivalism in general, among a new generat 
lims 

Although a critic of the ulamie and the archaic and obsol 
tion it provided in madrasahs, al-Afghani was also critical of Mus 
and pro-Western Musiim Modemists who promoted Western education (like 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan). Formal and secular Western education, alAfghani 


te Islamic educa 


im apologists 
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poverished and weak Musi 
strongly recommended acq wwledge, technology, and services, 
as long as borrow ds and 
aspirations of the Muslim people. In this undertaking, which he believed would 
raise the standard of living of all Muslims, al-Afghani stru 
lamic reformation 
Martin Luther." 
The seeds of ijtihad planted by al-Afal his most prominent Egyptian 
mad Abdu (1849-1905), bore fruit when 
ficial religious responsibility and influ 


1 world refused to adopt. Therefore, al-Afgh 
ring Western 
g from the West was selective and served the ba 


od to initiate an Is- 
similar to the successful Christian Refor 


tion sparked by 


student and ardent follower, M 
the latter assumed posit 
Egypt. Like his mentor, Abduh (see Box 5.2) made a dedicated and sus f 
fort to liberate Islam from the dogma of taglid. He insisted that Muslims could 
improve their lives and their society only by carefully studying the Quran in the 
light of reason and rationality. He taught that the 
right to differ with even the ulama, if the latter were 
He justified this stance by maintaining "Ish 
ity of the clergy; it has put him face to face with God and has taught him not to 
rely on any intercession. ”" He also said, 


ice in 


edd 


areasonable or in 


id liberated man from the author 


The supposed superionty of the ancients was a mere pretest to keep intaet the absur- 
dities of the past, and such a pretest of infallibility must necessarily mean the thwart 


leet. 


ing of bun 


stultifying Islamic education based on rote learn 


J in madrasahs, Abduh constantly exhorted Muslims to ap- 


Re 
ing he had 
proach problems in the true spirit of Islam: throug! 
one instance, he declared that “when reason and [Islamic] tradition are in conflict 
wother occasion he said 


ting to the u 


pi 


analysis, reason, and logic, In 


the right of decision rests with reason.“ On 


Of all religions, Islam is almost the only ane that blames those who believe without 


proofs, and rebukes thase who follow opinions without 
Whe 


ness consists in the right use of reason.! 


wing, any certainty 


wver Islam speaks, it speaks to reason... and the holy texts proclaim that happi 
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| Box 5.2 MUHAMMAD ABDUH 
THE PREEMINENT MUSLIM MODERNIST OF EGYPT 


Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905) was born in Lower Egypt into a lower mid: 
dle class farming family. After learning to read and write at a village school 
Abduh was sent. at the age of ten, to the home of a hafiz--Quran one who 
has memorized the Quran) so that he, too, could memorize the Quran and 
learn how to recite it eloquently. In a brief two years, Abduh had accom 
plished both tasks. In 1862 he started school at the Ahmadi Mosque in 
Tanta, There he spent almost four years learning by rote and listening to 
highly technical lectures. Consequently, the sixteen-year-old Abduh, who 
loved the outdoors, left the schoo! discouraged by its unsatisfactory method 
of instruction. He retumed to his village to become a farmer like his father 
‘and relatives, and while at home got married. Soon thereafter, Abduh’s ta 
ther pressured the young man to return to school at the Ahmadi Mosque, but 
Abduh disobeyed his father’s wishes. Ostensibly on his way back to school, 
‘Abduh decided instead to stay with some relatives. During that visit, Abduh’s 
great-uncle, Shaikh Darwish, instilled in Abduh an insatiable appetite for reli 
ious learning and for sufism. In 1865, Abduh returned to school in Tanta 
now motivated to acquire a religious education. Before the end of a year, Ab- 
duh left tor AlAzhar in Cairo, where he studied for the next four years, Dur- 
ing this period, Abduh’s interest in sufism led him to adopt a devoutly reli 
gious and ascetic lifestyle. For a bnet period he even became a recluse. 

|n 1871, Abduh began a close association with the scholarly and politically | 
active abAfghani and abandoned his absorption in the passive and mystical 
realm of sufism. Instead, Abduh became involved in reforming Islam and 
Muslim societies. In 1874, he began to write newspaper and journal articles: 
by 1876 he had written two books. In his writings, he criticized the tradition 
alist ulama for their dogmatic and doctrinaire stand on Islamic theology and 
jurisprudence. Furthermore, he emphasized the need for Muslims to study 
moder science and Western progress, because, he argued, Muslims had to 
adapt to the times, 
After obtaining his degree and becoming an alim, Abduh taught at Al: 

| 


Azhar and at the Khedivial Schoo! of Languages, using the methods of rea- 
soning and logical proof that he had learned from his mentor, abAfghar 
While teaching, Abduh often discussed prospects for reforming Islamic ju- 
risprudence and the Arabic language in an effort to improve Egyptian society. 

In 1880, Abduh became one of the three editors of A-Wakai A-Misriyyah 
(The Egyptian Events), a position he held for two years, But in 1882 he was 
suspected of involvement in Urabi Pasha’s unsuccessful nationalist revolt 
against British and French influence in Egypt and banished from Egypt. Abduh 
traveled to Syria and Lebanon. Then, in 1884, alAfghani invited Abduh to join 
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him in Paris. There the two men published a strongly pan-islamic, nationalist 
modernist, and ant-imperialist newspaper called Al-Unwat AHWuthga (The In- 
dissoluble Link). The paper was soon banned and al/Afghani and Abduh were 
both exiled from France 

In 1889, Abduh, tired of his nomadic existence (which included travels 
through Europe), compromised with the Egyptian authorities, promising to 
work within the system to bring about gradual change and to eschew revolu- 
tion if he were allowed to return home. Nevertheless, within a decade, Ab- 
duh was so popular among Egyptians for his moderate and modemist views 
on {slam that he was made grand mufti (supreme religious guide) of Egypt 
and was appointed a permanent member of the Egyptian legistative council 
In these positions, Abduh introduced a number of significant reforms, espe 
cially after his appointment to the AbAzhar Administrative Committee of 
Egypt. His reforms included a return to a thorough study of the Quran and 
the Hadith; a reinterpretation of those fundamentals in light of modern devel 
opments; a reformation of Egyptian higher education; and protection of Islam 
against Christian and Western influences 

Throughout his life, Abduh also sought to liberate Muslims from the in: 
hibiting doctrine of taglid, urging them to interpret the Quran and the Hadith 
themselves with reason and rationality. Abduh also encouraged Muslims to 
read not only the classical Arabic works of theology and jurisprudence but 
also the works of Western scientists and intellectuals, which, Abduh in- 
sisted, were compatible with Islam. 

In 1898, Abduh launched a monthly journal called AkManar (The Light- 
house) with the help of his student Rashid Rida. The dominant theme of this 
periodical was the reform and revitalization of Islam and Muslim society. Al 
‘Manar became a major vehicle for propagating Abduh's liberal and modernist 
views on Islam 

Muhammad Abduh promoted many of alAtghani’s ideas, although Ab- 
duh's manner was more moderate, systematic, sustained, effective, and pro- 
ductive than that of his mentor. In due course, the Islamic reformations that 
he helped instigate in Egypt were taken up and championed by Rashid Rida 
and the Salafiyyah movement, which had been attempting to return to the 
ideals of the salaf (the generations that lived before the establishment of the 
principal Islamic sects in the classical period of Islam), and the efforts of 
these reform-minded disciples eventually adapted Islam to a rapidly changed 
worid. Thus, Abduh shares with abAfghani the august status as one of the 
two parents ot Islamic modernism 


‘Sourees: Charles C. Adams, Islamic and Modernism in Egypt: A Study of the Modern 
Reform Movement Inaugurated by Muhammad Abduh, New York: Russel & Russel 
1933; H. A. R. Gitb, Modern Trends in slam, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1947; Osman Amin, “Some Aspects of Religous Reform in the Muslim Middle 
East,” in Carl Leiden, ed.. The Conflict of Traditionalism and Modernism in the Muslim 
‘Middle East, Austin, TX: University of Texas Press. 1966; Mahmudul Haq, Muhammad 
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1 reason and rationality, he considered Islam and 


Because of Abdub’s eny 
jnstructive science the twin offspris 
the right path 
Muhammad Rashid Rida (1965 
ously pursued his mentor’s mission 
al, and to pr 


reason, which “God gave us to guide us 


an Egyptian disciple of Abdul, vigor 


reform. He urged the ulama to 


come together, to exercise it 4 comy 
the Quran and Hadith. He wanted the ununa and Muslim 


Jamie laws based 


ts of European civilization, He 


countries to pi 
exhorted Muslims to reclai 


their 
dint! 


nist Sir Sa 


tage: Islamic civilization had en. 


Renaissance 
id Abi 
able economic, so: 
' ather Mod 


‘emnists, dismissed the contention of Sunni Traditionalists that the “gates of ijtihad’ 


couraged learning that resul 
The famous Indian M 


od that a revitall 


Khan (1817-1895) main: 
the intelleetn 
5.3). Sir Sayyid 


zed Islam was ind 


tal 


cial, und political progress of Muslims 


had been eternally sealed a millennium earlier, and he vehemently 


inhibiting force 


do not shun blind 


found in the Quran and the indisputable Hadith vot adjust religion to the sci 


ence of today, Islam will become ext 


Althony 


the Shi'ah belief that every generation must have i 


a devout Sunni, Sir Sayyid’s idealization of ijtihad led him to accept 


mujtahids (Islarnic scholars 
reservation; He felt ijtihad 
put the right of all devout 


With authority to exercise ijtihad), with one signi 


d few ulama, 


was not the exclusive right of a privi 
and enlightened believers. He believed that the benefits derived from diverse 
opinions overwhelmingly outweighed possible errors of judgment and enhanced 


Muslin self-esteem 


"Uourani, A 


c Religious Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khun, Labwre, Pakistan: Shaikh Mubar 
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Box 5.3_ SIR SAYYID AHMAD KHAN 


THE TORCHBEARER OF ISLAMIC MODERNISM 
IN THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


104 CH 


Sources: 
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Another well-known Modemist of South Asia, Muhammad Iqbal (see Box 
5.4), adh 

Iqbal criticized the Traditionalists for debating issues of abstract Islamic theory 
that had little relevance to modem life. He also scathingly attacked their belief 
that scientific, technical, and technological knowledge would cormupt and weaken 


d al-Afghani’s ideas and tireless efforts for betterment of the wma 


iety and undermine the faith. Iqbal pointed out that this misrepre- 
sented Islam. Afterall, there had been numerous Muslim scientists in the heyday 
of Islamic power who had not left Islam but had been in: d by it; they had 
helped the umm and spread Islamic influence.!™ According to Iqbal, it was Is- 
Jam's dynamism that had made it a potent force in the world. However, he attrib- 
uted both the decline of Isl ic faith and the decline of the Muslim 


world in the most recent centuries largely to the Traditionalists’ insistence on stub 


nas a dy 


tifying conformity and orthodowy. At times Iqbal denounced the conservative mul 
Tah (Muslim teachers and preachers): “For the 


mullah the concept of religion is to brand others as kafirs.”™ He believed the 


hortsighted [and] narrow-rinded 


nullah’s obscurantist worldview served 


ather function than “sowing corrup: 
of God.“ 
1 hi 


by fallible ulama three centuries af 


tion, perverseness and disruption | 

Tqbal, like the Modernists wh 
sacrosanct, citing that it had mul 
ter the death of Prophet Muhammad. He 
Islas 


in the light of the Quran and Sunnah, and to meet the requirements of contempo- 


did not consider the Shariah 


en fi 
pealed to devout Muslims schooled in 


and modern Western ideas t il judiciously to revise the Shariah 


rary Muslim societies.!77 He believed itthad should reflect the opinion of society 
and meet its interests.!7 Iqbal reasoned that if the Quran were interpreted in an 
enlightened, rational, and liberal way, it could awaken individuals’ higher con: 


ships with God and other huma 


sciousness in their rela anys, and assist poo- 


ple in the ch 


environment 


Islam properly understooe ly interpreted is not only capable of moving, 


with the 


ances of life, b 


Ali Shariati (1993-1977), a Shi'ah Modemist (see Box 5.5), Iranian sociolo- 


uist, and revolutionary Islamic ideologue, followed in the footsteps of al-A 


and Iqbal by criticizing the traditionalist ulama for promoting the “old-fashioned 


Allama Muhamanadl Iqbal The Reconstruction of Bi mh 
Shaikh Muha af, 1077, pp. 9-14 

PSQuoted in Masud-ul-Hassan, Life of lghal, Vol 2. Labowe, Pakint ya 1978, p. 386 
id, p. 386 

Abbott, Islam and Pakistan. pp 

Ytiuz Hussain, The Politics of Iqbal: A Stu , 


Islamle Book Services, 1 
Donald E. Smith, ed, Ke Politics andl Socval C 
York The Free Press, 1971, p. 
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Box 5.4 MUHAMMAD IQBAL 


ISLAMIC MODERNIST POET AND PHILOSOPHER 


Sources: 
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—————S— = 
Lahore, Pakistan 
His Polieca! 
Shameen Ak 
Nos. 3-4; Wilf 


Movement, Lahore, 


way” of "believing without thinking” and discouraging new ideas.” When at 


tacked by the conservative ulama as an agent of “Wahhabism,” “Communism,” or 


Christianity,” he noted that moribund and stagnant organizations generally de 


fended themselves by engaging in character assassination of the agents of 
change.’*! When the denunciation of Shariati by the conservative ulama contin: 


ued, he retorted that 


Islam had abolished all forms of official mediation between God and man... We 
cial 


have sch f religion: they do not ex uthorities. ... Islam has 110 


om Cheistianit 


In his lecture "Independent Reasoning and the Principle of Perpetual Revo: 
lution,” Shariati irnp! 

temporary world and to meet the pressin, 
lutions, He understandably a 
Muslims should not unquestioningly follow mujtahids, but should carefully assess 
the rationality of their opinions. Shariati a 
tahids, Muslims wer 


dermines Islam's cardinal pri 


| mujtahids to recognize the changed realities of the con 


swith enlightened Islamic s0 


red the 1 he idea that devout 


<i that by blindly following mu. 


mmnitting the sin of shirk (polytheism), which greatly un 


hid (oneness of God 


REFORMERS OF ISLAMIC THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


eable about Islam, Mod: 


t modem non-Islamic (especially: Western 


In addition to being devout Muslims who are knowle 


emists are also knowledgeable 


‘or informal education, either 
sts, including al-Afghani, Ab: 
w ideas and insights after ex 
ice them into their own soc 


ideas, to whieh they are exposed in th 
in their homeland or abroad. Most Muslim M. 
dub, Sir Sayyid, and Shariati, have been filled with ne 


posure to the West, and have been eager to 


“Mangol Bayat-Philipp, “Sh 


Kedourie and Sylvia G. Hainn, ed Stud hu. Polity 
London: Prank Cass & Co, 19 
Soe Ali Shariati, W 7, p. 20 
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Box 5.5 ALI SHARIATI 


| THE INTELL 


THER 


MODERN REVOLUTIONARY SHI'ISM 
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and training of women, and of acquainting them with their rights in our reli 
gion, ...°™ Shariati, for example, while he d 
dence, materialisn 


munced the excessive indepen- 
and sexual permissiveness of Weste: 


women, was equally 
critical of Muslim societies for not giving women adequate opportunities to 
develop, and participate in all spheres of life. He offered the Prophet Muham- 
mad’s daughter Fatimah as a role model for women because she was an ideal 
daughter, wife, mother, and social worker.!° 

Sir Sayyid also argued that Ish 
should be allowed only in specific 
duh 


couraged monogamy. and that polygamy 


nd exceptional cases. He concurred with Ab- 


certain types of interest were not “usurious” and, consequently, were 
permissible in trade and commerce. Sir Sayyid also noted that in the classical pe 


riod of Islamic history, punishment by amputation of band or foot was seldo 


ever, imposed, and urged that the practice be discontinued 


the modern 


In order to popularize modern ideas among Indian Mus! 
lished in 1864 a lit 


lation of Western books (primarily in the natur: 


ns, Sir Sayyid estab 


ary and scientific translation society in Ghazipur for the trans: 


and social sciences) into simple 
Urdu. He also established the Mahammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aliga 
in 1875 after the pattern of institutions of higher learning in England, This college 


provided « modern education tempered with training in Persian, Arubic, and Is. 


Jamic studies, Its graduates were well-rounded individuals who, as part of the Ali: 


h movement of enlightened and dynamic Muslims, played a starring role in the 
birth of Pakistan, and subsequently assumed elite 
political, and educat 

Sir Sayyid advocated the separation of the reli 


in government, financial, 
inal institutions 


clear violation to the “organic” and holistic nature of conventional Islamic theory 
x tou hadith 
Muharmad himself is believed to have recommended that Muslims separate the 


and practice, He justified his argument by referr which Prophet 


secular and religious domains. In the hadith, the Prophet Muhammad is reported 
s. The 
Prophet recommended that they abandon this practice, Following the Prophet's 


to hive encountered some farmers who were pollinating some palm tr 


pa. 


L. Exposito, lum and Politics, Syrcuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1984, 
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Safdar Mahmood, A Political Study of Pakiaan. L Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1972 
p. 124, Safdar Malnnood and Javaid Zafar, Founders of Pakiaton, Labore, Pakistan: Publishers United, 
1968, p. 3 
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advice, the farmers discontinued that method of pollination and gathered far 
fower ripe fruit than before, On hearing this bad news, the Prophet reportedly 
marked, “Lar 


only a human be 


religion, you must accept it.... You know better i 
worldly alfairs.™ 

One of many examples of a Modemist presenting a Western idea in an Is 
lamic framework is Iqbal’s recommendation to expand the scope and authority of 
{jma (consensus) to encompass not only the ulama but also the legislative assem: 
bly—comprised of elective representatives of the people—of the 


on-state 


The transfer of the pe 
of Ish 


of opposing sects, is the « 


from the individual representatives of the [ine 
a Muslim 


possible form ima can take in modern times." 


in view of the growth, 


th Fundamentalists and Traditionalists, who often insist that 
id ratify legislatic 
the elected repre 


Unlike the st 
devout and learned Muslims help formulat 


Iqbal wished to 
relegate the ulama to an atives of the 
people with the final authority of the modern-day nation-state’s governance 
They, in turn, would be required to legislate in a manner that would not contra: 
vene the basic “spirit of Islam.” Interestingly, [qbal’s novel idea has now come to 
cd by « majority of Muslims. 

Muslim Modernist Rashid Rida supported the concept of 
hn 
ted the est 


visory role, vestin 


progressive, lib. 
Muslims would be treated 


plishinent of a “caliphate of neces: 


cerul, and tolerant Islamic state 


cemplary way. Rashid Rida su 


sity” to coordinate efforts of Muslin countries against foreign threats. He even 
envisioned the ultimate resto 


genuine caliphate tuled by a wise, pious, 


and just caliph who would consult a broad spectrum of ulama and who would 


pructice itihad before making decisions." 


ADVOCATES OF RECONCILIATION 
AMONG ISLAMIC SECTS 

As Modernists are concerned about the divisions and frictions between the vari 
vt 
ntire adult life preachin 
minimizing Shi'ah-Sunni differences, and stressing the comm 


ous madhabs (sects), they spend considerable 


ation and unity. AlAfghani spent h 


pan-Lslamism 


lities between 


the two major Islamic sects. In fact, al-Afghani, who was born into a Shi'ab family 


in the Iranian village of Asadabad, in his ceaseless effort to unite the worldwide 


4 by Prophet Muharainad!'s wife, Ay 
le] Wahid Wafi, “Hunan Rights in 1 
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mma concealed his Shi'ah heritage and alluded to having been born into a Sunni 
family in Afghanistan. 

Like al-Afghani, Shariati felt that the worldview of many Traditionalists and 
Jamentalists accentuated the divisions in the “House of Islam.” Th 
did his utmost to promote the umma, advocating the reconciliation and accep- 
tance of various schools of Islamic figh to promote unity.!°" At times he angered 
the Shi‘ah wlama by saying that the succession of Ali after Prophet Muhammad's 
death was merely a difference of opinion between the Shi‘ah belief in wisaya (des 
ignation of Ali as Prophet Muhammad's religiopolitical successor) and the Sunni 
belief in shura ( id pious Muslims who engage in dis 

sensus on important is Juding the choice of a 
concluded that Shi'ahs and Sunnis were both correct, since both 


oup of knowledgeable 


cussions and reach a cc 
leader). S 
had valid and persuasive argu 


s to support their conte 


SUMMARY 


The differ 


mentalists are distinct. Nevertheless, each re 


ves between Muslim Modemists and the Traditionalists and F) 
mes the other as truly Musli 
\d practicing M 
pered by their hostility 


‘The Modernists, unlike the Praginatists, are devout lis whose 


mn and modernization is 


proclivity: for Westerniz 
against secularization, The Muslim Modernists have struggled to reapp 
mpreh red years old, so that they 
coun find constructive and feasible solutions to the new problems of a dramatically 
int. This extensive and difficult 


urteen hung 


reform a ¢ asive religion nearly 


nged socioeconomic and political envi 
tusk, intensified dur 
many cherishe 


te 
beliefs and traditions and in the face of unrelenting opposition 
ntalists. However, the Modernists conti 
Islamic scriptures, emphasizing ideas that 
nic scripture, They believe 
* (See the table followi 


Islamic revivals, 


has been pursued at the cost of 


from the Traditionalists and Pune 


to offer innovative insights into th ay 
h 


their work will yield dividends for the entire ununa 
p. 151 


been dormant in the substantive body of Isla 
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The Muslim 
Pragmatists 


The fourth and least religious of the Islamic revivalists are the Muslim Pragma- 
tists, Althor 


some childhood religious socialization, 


are Muslims by name and birth, most Pragmatists have had 


slamic ideals and values, of 


ton identify with the snunit and are perceived as Mus: 


lis by non-Muslims. ss, the majority of Pragmatists were originally 


I” Islam. They are latecomers to Islamic re 


t Islamic revivalists 

The four most Pragmatists who initiated Islamic revivals 
ate Muhammad Ali Jinnah (1875-1948), Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (1928-1979), 
Muhammad Anwar al-Sadat (1918-191), and Saddam Hussein (b. 1937), While a 


vivalism and are sometimes rel 


great deal has been written about these four, they have not been considered Is 


lamic revivalists. Nevertheless, « careful reading of their lives reveals a transition 


from secular nationalist to “Islamic Islamic sym 


tionalism.” By manipulati 


bols and rhetoric, these former Secularists w mnwillingly unleashed Is: 


lumi revivals at home and/or abr 
Muslim Pragmatist 


and entered the pages of Islamic history as 


NONRELIGIOUS MUSLIMS 


While faithful to their Is 


ometimes without much theolog- 
the basic tenets of their faith, Muslim 
ligati 


s incumbent on all Muslims, 
akat. 
nt atti 


of their religion, they return to it in moments 


Despite their nonchs 


tude toward the faithful ob 
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of personal crises or when they find it necessary to conform to social or political 
pressure exerted by devout Muslims. The Pra 
who subscribe to a liberal and eclectic ve requently their fa 
reduced to a few basic ethical, moral, and spiritual principles emphasized by Is 
and other religions, such ality, justice, liberty, freedom, honesty, integrity 
brotherhood, tolerance, and peace. The Prag 
Islam is decried by devout Muslims, who consider them “wayward souls” at best 
and “unbelievers” at worst. 

Except for Sadat, who was religious in his childhood and behaved like a de 
vout believer after he became presid Zeypt, the other three Pragmatists 
namely, Jinnah, Bhutto, and S were nonpracticing Muslims and never at 
tempted to hide their lack of re 
saying their daily prayers and their refusal to fast during Rar 


ists 


wonpracticing Muslims 


mnatists’ liberal and lax approach to 


ir lack of commitment to 
an). Jinnah and 
In fact, 
weary of the opposition’s charges that he was a drunkard, Bhutto surprised his au 


sity (especially ti 


Bhutto were known to imbibe liquor—a practice forbidden in Is 
dience in one of his public speeches by lifting a glass full of water and asserting 
that he only drank liquor and not people's blood. The implication of this c 
was that while his drinkin 
ots fomented by his political opp 

In addition to violati 
garded Islam's injunction to take a spouse from a 
(namely, a Muslim, a Christian, or a Jew) and marrie 
4.2 However, while Jinnah’s marriag 
wrshly condemned in the religion. 


maless luxury which hurt no one, the ri- 


nents were causing unnecessary bloodshed 


ah disre: 


against dri 


the prohibi liquor, Jin 


2 “peaple of the Book 


an Indian Parsee (Zoroas: 


trian) inst ¢ is censured in Is 


Jat, Bhutto's womanizing and adultery are 


SECULAR POLITICIANS 


ition at home or 


Most Praginatists have been educated in the secular Western 
of and sympathetic to 
pts. Their Western educational 
es and 


abroad, and consequently they 
Western intellectual thought than to Is 
experiences encourage them to 
practices as anachronistic, reactionary, and impractical for today. Instead of taking 
the nostalgic Fundamentalist and T 
Prophet Muhammad and the Klulafah-i-Rashi 
the Muslim Pragmatists wish to modernize their societies along the lines of West: 


medieval Islamic doct 


litionalist stance that the “Islamic state” of 


golden age of Islam 


only inevitable but desir 


ern societies, and they believe that secul 
able, 

Bhutto and Saddan 
cation in their home 
both attended madrasahs early in their lives and thus received some formal Is- 


are known to have received a predominantly secular edu: 
ad_ Jinnah and Sadat, on the other hand 


tries and abi 


Jamie education at the primary school level 


rematveal a 


‘wife, Ruttenbal Petit, dil symbolically convert 


nonpeacticing Mushim 


ut Lincoln's Inn in London to become a barrister, Jinnah (see 
gs by actively supporting an Indian Parsee 
x. for a seat in the British House of Com- 
mons. Jinnah’s commitment to secularism was further demonstrated when he 
joined the majority Hindu—though secularist—All-India National Congress Party 
in 1906. It was during this period that he became an admirer of the Indian Hindu 
nationalist Gopal Krishna Gokhale, so much so that he wanted to be a "Muslim 
Gokhale.” Gokhale, in turn, hailed the secular 
bassador of Hindu-Muslim unity” in the anticol 


While studyin 
Box 6.1) exhibited his secularist le: 


Dadabhai Nawrodji, who was run 


cd nationalistic Jinnah as “an am 
nialist struggle.2 
1 heen boycotted by 


As un Indian nationalist in the Congress party (which 
the Indian Muslim majority), Jinnah was eritical of the Muslim League's demands 
for separate but equal electorates, and even nber of Muslims to 


join his political party. In 1913 he joined the Muslim League, but he did so wi 
out adversely affecti 
seven years. In fact, in 191 
brethren 


g his Con 


ress party membership, which he held for the next 
nnah called on Muslims to join with their Hindu 


the Muslims my message is: join hands with your Hindu brethren, My message to 


lift your backward brothers up. In this spirit, let the foundation 


the Hindu brethren i 


of Home Rule League be 


Generally, Muslim leaders would not refer to Hindus (who are considered poly 
theistic infidels in Islam) with such affinity. In the same speech Jinnah rejected 
the fear in the Muslim community that Muslim identity and culture would be 

dermined by the domination of the Hindu majority. He said: "Fear not . , this is a 


bogey which is put before you to scare you away from the cooperation and unity 
which are essential to self government. 

Jinnah’s secularism and his desire to cooperate with the Congress party lead 
ership to resolve problems facing India were evident in a publie speech in which 
he stated, "There is no difference between the ideals of the Moslem League and 
of the Go lete freedom for India.”2 Similarly, in his cor 
respondence with Modernist Muhammad Iqbal, Jinnah usually avoided taking the 

d 


economic, political, social, and cull 


religious positions that Iqbal ur n him. Instead, Jinnah concentrated on the 


I plight of the Indian Muslims.26 Even as 
late as 1931, Jinnah referred to himself as “an Indian first and a Muslim after 


wards." 
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Box 6.1 MUHAMMAD ALI JINNAH 


Muhammad Ali Jinnah (1875-1948) was the chief architect and founding fa 
ther of Pakistan. Although Western and secular in his worldview, he infused 
the Pakistan Movement, which had been struggling for an independent Mus- 
lim homeland, with new life and vigor when he became its leader in the late 
1930s, In less than a decade Jinnah brought about an unprecedented Islamic 
resurgence in twentieth-century India and carved from the Indian subconti- 
nent the new “Islamic state” of Pakistan, His remarkable achievement, 
Which stil endures, establishes his place among the great leaders not only in 
the annals of Islamic history but in world history as well 

Born into a Khoja (ar 
Pakistan), Jinnah was the eldest of seven children of Jinnahbhai, a prosper 
ous hide merchant. Jinnah’s father wanted his eldest son to get a better ed 
cation than he himself had received. Thus. Jinnah was admitted to the pre 
dominantly secular Gokaldas Taj Primary Schoo! in Bombay, to the religiously 
oriented Sindh Madrassah Schoo! in Karachi, and to the British missionary 
Mission High School in Karachi at age fifteen 

After graduating from high school at the age of sixteen, the precociously 
intelligent teenager was sent to England in 1892 to study business and to 
{gain some practical business experience. instead of business, however, Jin 
nah decided to study law at Lincoln's Inn in London. While pursuing his legal 
education, Jinnah developed an interest in the British political system, and he 
got his first taste of British democratic politics, secularism, and liberalism 
when he actively supported the Indian Parsee (Zoroastrian) immigrant Dadat>- 
hai Nawrodli, who won a seat in the House 

On becoming a barrister in 1895, Jinnsh retuned to Karachi in British- 
ruled India just in time to save his father from financial ruin. Jinnah was only 
twenty-one years old when he successtully defended his father in court, De- 
lighted at his first major victory in the practice of law. the ambitious and 
Gifted Jinnah left Karachi for the bigger legal arena of Bombay, It was there 
that he struggled in obscurity and poverty for three years at the Bombay High 
Court until one of his old friends intraduced him to Bombay's Advocate Ger: 
ral Mr. McPherson. As a result of that introduction, Jinnah got to read in 
McPherson's legal chambers and established a successful legal practice. | 

Having attained prominence and financial independence in the legal p 
fession, Jinnah went back to his second passion—politics. In 1906, Jinnah 
| joined the Alkindia National Congress Party partly because Nawrodii, his tor- 
‘mer mentor, had just assumed the organization's presidency for a third time. 
Jinnah served as Nowrodji’s secretary and got to know all the leaders of the 
Congress party 

In 1910, Jinnah was elected to the Imperial Legislative Council. When the 
Indian Home Rule League was established in 1913, Jinnah became the chief 


sail Shi’ah sect) family in Karachi, India (now in 


Commons. 
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Although ecstatic at t ation of Pakistan through the nse 
nal message of “Isla tionalism,” Jin snized over 
communal massacres spaw he a rice and its equally 
werful and reactionary H The comm Ished reached its 
worst in 1947, when millions ug he barder into Pakistan 
and millions of Hindus crossed th + into India. Witnessing this painful 
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event, Jinnah was determined to use the full weight of his charismatic personality 
to end the communal carnage and to allay the fears of all minorities (both non- 
Muslim and Muslim) within Pakistan. In August 1947, Jinnah spoke to the con- 


stituent assembly of Pakistan, which was responsible for framing the country's 


constitution: 


ther in the spirit that every one of you, no mat 


Hf you change your past an 


ter to what community he b , second and last a citizen of this state 


with equal rights, privile jons, there will be no end to the progress you 


1 oF caste or creed—that has nothing to 


will make 


do with the business of the state 


onsider 


Hindus and Musli 


ligious communities that could and should get aloy 


J two incompatible nations but re 


z as citizens of one state where 


nent and law, In fact, the last sentence of 
h 


all were equal in the eyes of the govern 


the above quotation implies that reli thing to do with the state—a 


rather clear espousal of rism. 


Jinnah may have believed that the “two-nation theory,” which he had so elo: 


quently and aggressively 


vocated in prepartition India, had outlived its utility 
But rather than stating this, he alluded in his speech to how Roman Catholics and. 


h oth 


equal citizens of Great Britain.2™ He ad 


Protestants, who had fought nerations, live harmoniously as 


Jed. 


Now, I think we 
course of time Hindu 
Musliins, 0 


ual, but in the politica 


(keep that in front of us as our ideal and you will find that in the 


kd cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be 


n the re Ah individ 


wonse, because that is the personal faith o 


The ideological thrust of Jinnah’s speech was entirely consistent with his gen. 


t his long polit 
mninantly Hi 
sueceed in the predominantly Muslim homeland of Pakistan, Havi 


eral worldview throug al career, Having failed to establish 


Hindu-Muslirn unity in prec 


India, Jinnah was determined to 


witnessed 


the insecurity felt by the Muslim minority in predominantly Hindu India, he did 
not want the non-Muslim 


orities to suffer the same fate in the predominantly 
Muslim state of Pakistan 


As President Muhammad Ayub Khan's foreign minister from 1963 to 1966, 
Bhutto improved Pakistan’s relations with the atheistic and communist nation of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC). After resigning from Ayub Khan's cabinet 
in 1966 and traveling 


rough Pakistan, Bhutto realized that the general condi 
tions in the country demanded a new socialistically oriented political party that 


would address the aspirations of the majority. In November 1967, he published 
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the foundation documents of his new Pakistan People’s Pasty (PPP); formulated 
such appealing slogans as “Islam is our Faith,” “De 
ism is our Economy,” and “All Power to the Peop 

and makan (bread, clothing, and shelter) to all Pakistanis 


A substantial portion of PPP documents was devoted to alleviating poverty 


pocracy is our Polity.” “Social 


and promised roti, kapra, 


through secular scientific socialism. Bhut 


' support of Fabian socialism as the 
for Pakistan was evident in most of his speeches and statements made at 
the end of 1967 and during much of 1968. In 
We have to tackle hasic anoma 
the application of the principle 

On another occasion, Bhutto wrote 


ne such public address he said. 


ies and no basic anomaly can be tackled without 


scientific socialism, , .."2!” 


Only soctalism which creates equal 


7 for all, protects from exploitation, re 


moves barriers of class distinction, is capable af establishing economic and social juy 


tice. Socialism is the highest expression of democracy and its logical fulfilme 


to Pakistan 


Socialism Is, therefore. of direct 


And again in a public address, he said, 


premacy of man—trom being introduced in Pakistan... 1 am a socialist... S¢ 


ridicule me for being « socialist. 1 don't care 


Like Bhutto, Sadat also flirted with socialism, Sadat was an Egyptian national: 
{st for much of his adult life. When be joined Nasser’s Free Officers Me 
the late 1940s, he became a convert to Arab socialism. As a key member of 
he n years (1952-1970), Sadat was wedded to Arab, 


Nasser’s ruling circle for nin 


socialism, pan-Arabism, and 


Saddam Hussein, another me uder, became enamored with the secular 


ideologies of Arab nationalism, Aral 


‘alism, pan-Arabism, and secularism in his 


impressionable teenage years, largely as a result of Nasser's influence. Having 


Nasser had undertaken significant reforms in 
Wester influence, The Suez Crisis in 1956 furthe 
Jd while propelling Nasser to the zenith 

nth 


come to power in E 


Egypt aimed at reduciny 
creased the political heat in the Arab w 


of popularity. Meanwhile, socialist gies like Ba'athism and its ox 


Nasserism, came into vogue. Saddam, already predisposed to re na 


tionalism, quickly adopted these ideologies as his own and became a committed 


sctivist in the Ba'ath party 


Bhutto's ad he Muczatfargasb Bar A 1» January 17, 1968, quoted in Zalfikar Alt 
Bhutto, Awakening the People- A Collection of Articles Statements end Speeches, 1966-69, n Hamid 
Khulid isan, eds, P the People, Nol 1, No. 2, Rawalpindi, Pakistan: Pakistan Publi 
mnceforth referred to as: Bhutto, Awakening the P 
(Quoted in Bhutto, Awakening the People. pp. 4-6 
Bhutto's addeess to the Sind Convention ins Hyderabad on Septeraber 21, 1968, quoted in Bhutto 
Arcakening the People, p. 32. 


President Saddam Hussein of frag,” Midian Report, Vol. 23, No, 16, August, 5, 1080, p 
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BELIEVERS IN THE SEPARATION 
OF RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Muslim Pr 


atists are pleased that Islam (especially Sunni Islam, which the 


ajority of Muslims belong to) does not give a privileged status to 


the ulama in the governance of Muslim societies. Pragmatists iterate the view that 


there is no institutionalized clergy in Islam but that all Muslims are responsible to 
Allah for their deeds. While Mu 
they point to Islam's emphasis on equ 

Jud 


natists comprise the privileged class, 


ity and have an aversion to the formation 

one) that fe 

ists, the ulama are experts in the Is 
> 


inatists contend that in economic, polit 


Jitism and encour 


Jays riesth 


of any privileged 


ages inequalities, A 


erefore fully enti He religious guidance in 


the affairs 
ical, technical, non-Islamic legal matters, the ulama have no 


right to impose their viewpoint on the 


Jinnah, for example, opposed mixin nd politics. On more than one 
occasion he declared that religion was a private affair between man and God 
whereas the state and politics was a public affair between man and man, Conse 
ndhi’s use of Hindu rhetoric and symbolism to mobilize 
nist British rule, In 1934, 


eague. Soon thereafter he gave a 


quently, he objected to ¢ 


ment aj 


Indian Hindus for his civil-disobedience m 
Jinnah became the president of the M 
speech in the Indian 


hould be dissociate 


ative assembly in which he stated bluntly that religion 


om politic 


h a small town, a crowd 
ive Maulana Muhammad 
1 Jinnah that he stopped the car 


On one occasion, while Jinnah was 
chanted, “Maulana Muhammad Ali Zi 
Ali!), Being called 4 Muslim cleric 
pointed the index finger of his rig 
Maulana. | am not your religious le 
Jinnah or Muhammad Ali Jinnah, Ne 
Likewise, Bhutto had alway 


he crowd, and said, “Stop calling me 
1am your political leader, Call me Mr 
wore of that Maulana. 


1 a secular worldview, and he espoused 


secularism as a politican. It wa that endeared him to the minori 


ties (non-Muslims, Ahmadis, an 
voted for him and not for the Isha 
But his secular worldview nevert 
They criti 
tions, the civil diso 
try after the rigged 1 

Iraq's Ba‘athist 


1 the nonpracticing Muslims who 
oriented parties in the 1970 national elections, 

led the influ 
the defensive in the 1970 and 1 


ntial Islamic parties, 


d Bhutto and put hin elec 


ampaign, which swept across the coun: 


ince it came to power in 1968, at 


whieh point Saddam became nt, and it has remained secu 


larist since 1979 when he became pr Secularism is enshrined in Iraq's con: 
Jn muced in its entirety in Jamil-ud-Din Amat 

: Mh Lahore, Pakistan, Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1960, pp 

, Hector B ¢ / London: Johny Murray Publi 

21 
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stitution, The educational curriculum 
ties is secular in its orientation. Mo 
ts little government funding. The regime's policies 
lar. Non-Muslims 
inst in Ba‘athist Iraq, and since Saddam bec 
has even had a Christian for 
have 


all public schools, colleges, and universi- 


assah education, on the other hand, is 


frowned upon as archaie and 


not been discriminated 
president in 1979, the country 
ister in the person of Tariq Aziz. Lragi 


and programs lly sec 


gone to coeducational schools, and women work shoulder-to-shoulder 


with men, Bars, nightclubs, discotheques, and pornographic literature have been 
allowed throughout Saddam's stay in power. In fact, except for a brief period dur 
nd Desert Shield, the government has not permit 
ted the mixing of religion and polities. Devout Muslim activists and Islamic Fun: 
damentalists are called “terrorists” and are hunted down by Saddam's elaborate 


ing Operations Desert Storm 


secret police apparatus 


INFLUENTIAL MEMBERS OF THE ELITE 


Muslim Pr 


id leadership positions in the influen 


Though a minority in Muslim societies, th 


atists wield a dispropor- 


Honate degree of wealth wer and 


tial institutions of their countries. They are in the upper echelons of their govern: 


ments’ civil service and armed forces. They are heavily represented in the mass 


media, in educational institutions, in the business community, among landlords, 


They keep abreast of events in 


and throughout 4 broad speetrun 


their country and in the world at large, and they comprise the most assertive a 


vocal segment of their societies 


Bhutto was part of this wealthy, powerful, and privileged elite from the time 


he was born (see Box 6,2). Jinnah rose into the privileged elite from his middle 
s training and lucrative legal prac 


class background with the help of his barr 


wver elite from extremely hum: 


tice In India, Sadat and Saddam made it into the 


ble beginnings through dogyed determination, cunning, intuition, and luck 


SHREWD PROMOTERS OF ISLAMIC POLICIES 
AND PROGRAMS 


essentially secular worldview and their firm conviction 
that religion is a personal affair between man and God, Muslim Pr 
find it expedient to promote and implement Islamic policies and pr 
ture the support of the Muslim masses. The Pragmatists’ use of Iskarnie p 
allows them to gain or enhance their | 

mented societies, and inspire and mobil 
Jinnah was disillusioned with the hun, 
party leadership during and just after the 1937 provincial elections, Not only did 
these Congress-run governments exclude Muslim Leaguers from power, they also 


Ironically, despite the 


atists often 


rams to cap- 


macy, integrate and unite their fr 


the peoy 


power exhibited by the Congress 
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Box6.2 ZULFIKAR ALI BHUTTO 
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West Pakistan's maior cities. Bhutto, perceiving the mood of the country, 
denounced the Tashkent peace treaty as a “virtual surrender,” and a few 


‘months later he claimed to have resigned over it. A rumor that Ayub was go 
ing to dismiss Bhutto from the government at U.S. insistence further en 
hanced his popularity among Pakistan's. 

On his travels through Pakistan, Bhutto realized that the general condi 
tions in the country demanded new political party that would address the 
aspirations of the majority. He worked to develop this now party, which he 
named the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP). The PPP promised roti, kapra, and 
makan (bread, clothing, and shelter) for ali Pakistanis, Bhutto's support of 
Fabian socialism as the panacea for Pakistan was evident in most of his 


speeches and statements made at the end of 1967 and during much of 
1968, However, in the next two years, Bhutto made @ concerted effort to 
move away from secular socialism to Islamic socialism, and by the end of 
this period, he was injecting @ heavy dose of Islam into his socialist message, 


Bhutto won the 1970 elections in West Pakistan, while Bengali leader 
Sheikh Mujib-urRahman led his Awami League to a landslide victory in East 
Pakistan. President Agha Muhammad Yahya Khan's military junta and West 
Pakistan's civilian politicians found Mujib-ur-Rahman’s victory unacceptable 
because most West Pakistanis perceived Mujib’s demand for East Pakistan's 
autonomy as striking at the very foundations of a united Pakistan. Bhutto 
along with other West Pakistani politicians urged Yahya Khan to prevent Mu: 
jib from assuming the leadership of Pakistan. Mujib retaliated by calling a 
Civildisobedience movement in East Pakistan, which escalated into a civil 
war 

While the nine-monthong civil war raged in East Pakistan (March 25- 
December 17, 1971), Bhutto served as Pakistan's deputy prime minister and 
foreign minister. After the Indian armed forces militarily helped East Pakistan 
secede from Pakistan and become Bangladesh, Yahya Khan relinquished the 
presidency to Bhutto on December 20, 1971. Since Pakistanis were in a 
state of shock and Bhutto was their first democratically elected leader since 
the mid-1960s, the charismatic Bh 
self. 

In 1971, Bhutto decided to introduce the parliamen 


» had the stage of Pakistan all to him- 


system in Pakistan 


and played an active role in fashioning 2 new democratic constitution in the 
Pakistani National Assembly (Parliament), On August 14, 1971, Pakistan's In- 
dependence Day, Bhutto signed the country’s third constitution into law and 


assumed the position of prime minister 
Bhutto was socialistically oriented and believed in the redistribution of 
wealth. When in power, he nationalized industries, banks, and insurance 
mpanies, and he introduced land reforms that took land away from a num:- 
ber of zamindars (very large landlords) and gave it to landless peasants. 
tn March 1977, Pakistan held national and provincial elections. Eight 
9 the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA), 


‘opposition political parties, constitut 
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were perceived by Muslims as promoting Hindu ideas and ideals.2!6 By the end of 
the 1930s, Jinnah, who had spent most of his political life attempting to pr 
and protect the rights, interests, and culture of th 
dian subcontinent through peaceful dialogue with the le 


party, became convinced that “the Congress Party was a Hindu organization dedi: 


nthe In. 
lership of the Congress 


Muslim community 


cated to the establishment of Hindu raj (rule) in India and that it had no intention 


of developing a nonsectart t value the dive 


1. genuinely liberal polity that 1 


sity of religious and cultural expression in Indi 

Moreover, by the late 1930s the slogan “Islam in Danger” hadl become so 
loud that Jinnah, as leader of the Indian Muslims, could no longer ignore it, He 
too adopted the rallyi 


ng cry of Islam and called for an “Islamic state.” With this 
move, Jinnah’s transition from secularist to Pragmatic revivalist was complete 
By 1938 


a political party representis 


J come to believe that the Muslim League was not merely 
indian Muslims, but the sti 


the Indian subcontinent, In the same way, Jinnah id 


jard-bearer of Isha 


fied the Congress party as 
the representative of India’s Hindu majority 

In 1940, Jinnah—who had become a supporter of many of the ideas and 
ideals of Muslim Modernist Sir Sayyid Abinad Khan, Muhammad Iqbal, and the 
Muslim League in general—formulated the now famous “two-nation theory,” a 


significant i 


novation in Islamic political theory. In this theory he maintained that 


the Muslims and Hindus were not merely members of two different religions, but 


of two comprehensive and entirely different belief systems that diverged com 
pletely, and whose adherents pursued two strikingly different and frequently an- 
tagonistic ways of life. Hindus and Muslims neither intermarried nor dined to: 
gether, and they drew inspiration from different historical episodes and heroes, In 
fact, often the historical or cultural hero for one was the villain for the other 

In 1947, Jinnah told an audience of lawyers at the Karachi Bar Association 


that “I joined Lincoln's Inn because there on the main entrance the name of the 


Prophet was included in the list of the great law-givers. “2 
In 1968, Bhutto was pri 


him of being socialist and an atheist w 


and <d that his opponents were accusing 


an alien and secular 


was propagt 
ideology that would make Pakistan an “un-Islamic” society. In his defense, Bhutto 


claimed that the socioeconomic egalitarianism of socialism was deeply embedded 


in the “spirit of Islarn.” In fact, he often used the terms “social 


of Mind and 


Far instance, they ene «the use of Urdu; compelled Mu 


gress party's nal 
Mother ng anti-Muslien 
ngs: and condoned disci sinst Muslin 
‘raument jobs (Hafeez Malik, Moslem Nati 


lim children in smusnicipal and gy 
ited "Bande M 
he Congress part nablic bu 
pectnum of government aml 1 

and Pakivtan, Washington, D.C: Pub 


Affairs Press, 1963, pp. 334 
217 Anwar Husain Syed, “Was Pakistan to Be an Islamic Stato? Iqbal. Jinnah, and the Issues of Nation 
anid Nationalism in Pakistan,” The Indian Revsex, Vol. 1, No. 1. Autumn 1978, pp. 38-30, 
Safdar Mahmood and Javuid Zafar, Founders of Pakistan, Lahore. Pakistan: Publishers Uni 
1968, 
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cialism,” “Musawat™ (equality), “Islamic musawat” (Islamic equality), and Mu- 
sawat-i-Muhammadi (Prophet Muhammad's egalitarianism) interchangeably 
thereby allaying public fear of socialism. Second, Bhutto maintained that he was 
merely emulating Pakistan's founding fathers—Modernist Muhammad Iqbal 
Pragmatist Muhammad Ali Jinnah, and Pragmatist Liaquat Ali Khan—by espous- 
ing Islamic socialism! Third, Bhutto emphasized that the first guiding principle 
of his party was “Islam is our Faith."=2° 

The Islamic emphasis in Bhutto's Is 


ie socialism was noticeable in 1969 
but became blatantly obvious during the 1970 election year. For instance, in his 
address to the district bar association in Hyderabad on June 26, 1969, Bhutto said, 


Islam is our religion. ... We will sacrifice everything for Islam... Ifyou want to serve 
Islam, if you wunt to serve Pakistan, then serve the Muslims of Pakistan... slam em: 
phusized .. equality [more] than... anythi We cannot see equality in 
Pakistan. We want to create equality but when we talk of equality, of xociainm, we are 
dubbed anti-Islamic 


dens, in Rawalpindi, on January 17, 1970, 


At a publie spe 
Bhutto said 


1 in Liaquat ¢ 


We are first Muslims and then Pakistanis... ou foremost principle is "Islam is our re 
ligion.’ We are prepared to offer any sacrifice for the glory of Islam... In Islam, $0 
cioeconomic equality or Musaiat has been given highest priority. ... We shall, there 


fore, bring about Musawa 


In the 1970 PPP election manifesto, Bhutto declared that his party's ultin 
objective was the creation of « classless society that would ensure the true equality 
of Pakistanis, Since this ply embedded in the sc 
litical philosophy of Islam, Bhutto felt that the PPP was me 
ment the noble ideals of the Islamic faith 22 On one occasion, he stated, “Just as 


ate 


ly striving to imple: 


democracy is an English word for jumhurtet, similarly socialism means nothing 
but Musawat. Islam is the 
party wants to establish, ”"= On another « 
gion to 

equality to be established...“ 


atest champion of Musawat, and this equality my 


asion, he said, “Isham was the first reli 


ne. That is why % 


give a message of equality for every want Islamic 


Se Bhatt hac 


wa om April 29, 1970, which has been documented in Zulfkar AK 

Bhutto, Marching Towards Dev hes 1970-71, 
Hamid Jalal and Khalid! Hasan, Vol. 3, Rawalpindi, Pakistan: Pakistan Publications, yp. 
1th referred to as Bhutto, Marvhing Towards Democracy 


A Collection of Articles, Statements andl Spe 


plished in April 1968 in Bhutto, 


Bhutto, Marching Towards De 


Pakistan People’s Party” The we, Pakistan, 1970, p. 1 
Bhutto's public meeting in Jhelum on January 21. 1970. quoted in Meenakshi Gopinath, Pakistan in 
Transition: Political Ds I Rise t Pakistan People's Party, New Delhi 


speech to a public gathering in Abbottabad on April 19, 1970, quoted in Bhutto, Marching 


Towards Democracy. p. 6! 
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When the mass media and the general public began to refer to the three Is 
lamic political parties as Islam pasand (literally, those who like Islam), Bhutto 
claimed that PPP members not only liked Islam, but loved it22 Subsequently, 
when the Islam pasand parties tried to turn the masses against Bhutto's socialism 
by raising the slogan “Islam in Danger.” the PPP retaliated with the slogan “Capi: 
talism in Danger.” The PPP's slogan rallied the poor majority, who had witnessed 
the gap between the rich and the poor widen during the Ayub era of capitalism 
(1958-1969) 

In December 1971, after the dismemberment of Pakistan and the birth of 
Bangladesh in what was formerly East Pakistan, West Pakistanis underwent a pro- 
found identity crisis, and a strong Islamic current emerged in the rump Pakist 
(West Pakistan), Bhutto correctly assessed the growing Islamic mood in the ce 
try and took 
couraged and approved the 1973 constitution which was far more Islamic than the 


number of steps to please his countrymen. For instance, Bhutto e1 


two previous constitutions 

To appease and under 
Bhutto also instituted 
Bhutto approved 
minority ¢ 
December 
the Red Crescent, thereby symbolically, altho 
manitarian organization in Pukistan:2 ordered copies of the Quran to be placed 
in all the rooms of first-class hotels throughout Pakistan; established a Ministry of 
Religious Aflairs;22 encouraged the national r 
crease the number of pre 


r 


Jamie instruction of Shi'ah and St 


tthe powerful Is 


i interest groups 
asures. Between 1 
the Ahmadis as a non-Mush 
actively supported and voted for him in the 


yedl the name of the Red Cross to 


niber of Islamic 1 


vent classifi 


spite the fact that they h 


70 elections (see Box 6.3); cha 


nd television stations to in- 
1 Arabic instruction 
ilities for the sey 
children in all schools; sponsored an interna- 


nd on radio and television wided increased fa 


tional conference on the life and work of Prophet Muhammad: removed quota re: 
strictions imposed on th 10 to perform the haj: increased pilgrims’ 
fore 
available dui 
In his desi 


exchange allowance; and saw to it that more ships and pla ade 
to and from Saudi Arabia 
0 win over the hearts of the Sindhi and Punjabi village folk, who 
d doors from Iran to be 
placed at the entrance of two very popular shrines in Pakistan: one ut Shahbaz Qa- 


at Data Ganj Bakhsh in Lahore (Punjab). 


the haj season to transport pilgr 


ordered ornate 


revered their piry and saints, Bhi 


lander in Sewan (Sindh) and the othe 


Gopinath, Pakistan in Tran 
Tb, ps MO 
ulfikar All Bhutto, My Execution, London: M 


29, HL. Syed, Pakistan; Islam, Politics and Nati 
p. 126, 


1 Publishers, 1982, 


New York: Pracge 


ately crwned Arabic ti 


EVWithin a very short space of time. numerous p ers sprang up 
throughout the country, and Arabie began to be taight in the Open University brawdeast on radio andl 
television once a week 


2syed, Pakistan, p. 126, 
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In addition, he invited to Pakistan the imam (prayer leader) of the Prophet's 
the mosque at the Kaaba, 
Jon what he called a “journey of renais- 


mosque in Madina and later the imam 
In foreign policy, Bhutto embark 
sance,” which took him to twenty predominantly Muslim countries (most of them 
in the Middle East). His 
lations with the Muslim world 22 
During the Arab-Israeli War of October 1973, Bhutto supported the Arabs 
diplomatically and materially ®® He instructed Pakistan's U.N. delegation to assist 


wumney others” greatly improved Pakistan's re- 


other Muslim delegations in the wnma’s common cause a 
regime dispatched doctors and nurses to Egypt and Syria.2 sent Pakistani pilots 
to assist the Syrian air force. and kept a few army battalions on alert in the event 
Damasens was attacked * 

As a result of Pakistan's espousal of Ar 
inception and, especially, under Bhutto's leadership, Pakistan was nominated as 


» and Islamic causes since the nation’s 


host of the Second Islamic Summit Conference in Lahore, Because of Bhutto's 
careful orchestration and the propitious political climate in the Muslim world, the 
Lahore Summit was not only the largest gathering of its kind in the post-World 
War I peric ‘essful2% The summit enhanced Pakistan's 
stature in the world, made Bhutto one of the most popular figures in the Muslim 
world, facilitated Pakistan’s export of manpower to and inflow of remittances from 
the Middle East, and dramatically increased aid to Pakistan from the oil-rich Mus 


but was also very 


lim countries. 

In Bhutto's opinion, his “greatest achievement,” however, was as the architect 
of Pakistan's nuclear ener 
lamic Bomb." In a be 
Bhutto wrote 


1 and the father of the yet-to-be-exploded “Is 
ntitled If 1 Am Assassinated, published in India, 


See ZA. Bhutto, A Journey of Rena Inlamnahad, Pakistan: Gan of Pakistan's Ministry 
of Information, November 1972, p. 7 

See Wl taterent made bn Odtuber 9 tel in Prine Mind 
Zalfka ) . August 14, Karachi, Pakistan 
Department of Films and Publications, ¢ 

“Wakistan Times, Rawulpinul. 13 October, 197 

IM. G. Weinbaum and Gautany Sen, “Pakistan Enters the Middle Kast,” Orbis, Vol. 22, No. 3, Pall 


Akhtar. ee. Pakistan Your Book, Karach 


peclal Pakistani envoys to p a a om Because disputes had arisen 
wer the agenda atthe First Islamic Sunanit Conk Bh sure that the agenda forthe La 
pit was ca bat it wewal, The biggest reason for the 
the suoninit was the fact that the Maslim world was er both ived victory in 

Ji War and the Mu inated OPEC's oil-price i 
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Box 6.3 AHMADIS OR QADIANIS 


The Ahmadis are an offshoot of Sunni Isiem. The sect was founded by Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad (1837-1908), who was born in a village in the Indian Punjab 
called Qadian (thus Ahmadis are also called Qadianis). He wrote the Barahin- 
/Ahmadiva (Arguments of the Ahmadiya) in the 1880s. Subsequently, he 
claimed to have received a series of revelations from God and proclaimed 
himself to be the Mahdi, the second Christian Messiah, an incarnation of the 
Hindu god Krishna, and the buruz (reappearance) of Prophet Muhammad. in 
1901, he founded the Jamaat4-Ahmadiya (Anmadiya Society), and had it 
listed as a separate Islamic sect in the official census of the Indian govern- 
ment. He died in 1908, leaving behind a body of theology 
mentally from that of mainstream Muslims. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad was succeeded by Khalifah Maulvi Nur-as-Din, who 
died in 1914. The founder's son Mirza Bashir al-Din Mahmud Ahmad was 
chosen then as the s is group. calling itself the “True Ab- 
magis” or *Qadianis,” believes in Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s claim to prophet 
hood (unlike Muslims, who regard Muhammad as the last prophet). Another 
group, led by Khwaja Kamalud-Din and Maulvi Muhammad Ali, seceded, 
forming the Lahori Party. This group renamed itself Ahmadiya Anjuman 
Isha'at--Islam (Ahmadi Society for the Propagation of Islam), insisting that 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad had never claimed to be the promised Messiah but 
that he was @ great mujaddid \renewer of the faith) instead. All Ahmadis, on 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad's instructions, have renounced military jihad 38 inhu 
| mane and sinful, but consider peaceful proselytization as a sacred duty. In 
1947, with the creation of Pakistan, they officially relocated from Qadian to 
Rabwah (near Lahore). although they still make pilgrimages to Qadian. They 
number from five hundred thousand to one million and are reportedly well or: 
ganized 

In Pakistan, the Jamaatiislami, the Majlis+-Tahfuz 
(Council for Defending Prophet Muhammad's Finality), and the Majlis#- 
Ihmam-tisiem (Council of Islamic Freedom Fighters) have been in the van- 
guard of the antAhmadi movement. In 1953, for instance, the Jamaat- 
islami’s Maududi wrote @ pamphlet called Qadiani Mas‘ala (The Qadiani 
Question), in which he attempted to prove that the Qadianis were non-Mus 
lims and called for “excising the Qadiani cancer” (i.e., the Qadiani beliefs) 
from Pakistan, Besides distributi 
sought the help of other ulama in his crusade to declare Qadianis non-Mus- 
lims and have them removed from all influen ns in government 
| The antiAhmadi campaign resulted in demonstrations and nots in the major 
cities of the Punjab. many deaths, and extensive de: 
erty. It eventually was controlled in 1953 by the imposition of martial law in 
the Punjab; the jailing of many Muslim zealots, including Maududi; and a 


at differs funda- 


cond khalifah. 7 


Khatm--Nabuwwat 


9 anti-adiani literature, Maududi actively 


uction of Ahmadi prop- 
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court inquiry presided over by secular Chief Justices Muhammad Munir and 
M. R. Kayani, who, in 1954, published @ report on the Punjab disturbances 
nat warned against the danger of zealots exploiting Isiam. 

The Ahmadi question erupted again twenty years later with the Jamaat-+ 
fami once more in the vanguard. In May and June of 1974, ant-Ahmadi 
demonstrations resulted in widespread rioting, destruction of Ahmadi prop- 
erty, and the loss of innocent lives. Bhutto resisted using the Pakistani army 
to restore law and order because he feared the army might overthrow him. 
He also wanted to neutralize criticism that he was a nonpracticing Muslim 
and a secularist, In order to appease the Muslim Fundamentalists and Trad 
tionalists, the Bhutto regime agreed to pass a constitutional amendment 
through the National Assembly in 1974 declaring the Ahmadis @ non-Muslim 
minority in Pakistan 

In the late seventies and eighties, the ant-Ahmadi movement of the 
Mailis--Tahfuz-+Khatm--Nabuwwat received help from Zia’s government. Zia 
accelerated the purge of Anmadis from influential positions in the army and 
the civil service, and decreed that for election purposes they had been allot 
ted nor-Musiim seats in the Majls-Shura (National Assembly). In April 1984 
xd an ordinance prohibiting the Ahmadis from calling their prayer 
from giving adhan (the call to prayer), and from 
port from 


Zia deliver 


houses masjids (mosques! 


using Islamic terminology. The ordinance won overwhelming s\ 


‘most of the nation’s ulama and political pat 
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position was: 


Circumstantial evidence suggests that Bhutto promised to share Pakistan's 
lear technology with his Arab benefactors country had built the “Is- 
lamic Bomb” with their money. Israel's past military successes and probable nu- 
nvince the Arabs that the existe 
nly deter Israel from ever using its nuclear arsenal 


ce hi 


clear capability helped Bhutto of an “Is- 


lamic Bomb” would not 


against the Arabs but also dissuade it from invading and occupying more Arab 
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land. Moreover, Bhutto firmly believed and was able to convince his Arab friends 
that with the “Islamic Bomb,” the Islamic bloc would no longer be 
rather it could rt itself as an influe 


ak and vul 


emnational af 


77, Bhutto alleged that forei 
Western opposition forces were conspiring to overthrow him to prevent the co 
pletion of the “Islamic Bomb.” These wed to make Bhutto a 
martyr should he be killed, dying in th 4 This readi- 
ness to die for Islam further enhanced 
Bhutto's Islamic credentials also 
ing the politics of Islam, Bhutto was able to make Pakistani manpower one of the 
country’s major export items, bringing in nearly 48.9 percent of Pakistan's foreign 
1978, compared to only 15.1 percent in 


gents (especially the CIA) and pro- 


ccusations were i 


rable cause of Isla 


s Islamic credentials. 


ped shore up the Pakistani economy, Us- 


exchange earnings by the fiscal year 16 
the fiscal year 1974-19754! By 197 
Fund (IMF 
numbers of workers, which was estimated at over 500,000, 
mittances, which was estimated at $1 billion—nearly double its 1976 figure of 
$590 million 22 

Bhut 
investments, as well as oil at concession 
Bhutto’s assumption of power, foreign aid to 
inconsequential, Starting in 1974, Pakistan became one of the pri 
aid from the oil-rich Muslin countries. By the end of 1976, foreign assistance to 
Pakistan, 
ly $1.7 billion Pakistani development b 
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accordi an International Monetary 
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same policies 


prices. Statistics reveal that prior to 


Pakistan from Muslim countries was 
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During the spring 
lamic thrust of his opposition—the eight opposition political parties constituting 
the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA)—and instructed the PPP rank and file ta 
drop references to “Iskimic socialism.” Instead, he told his PPP candidates to use 
the appealing term of Musawat-i-Muhammadi (Prophet Muhammad's Egalitari 


anism), to stress the regime’s service to Islam in domestic as well as foreign policy 


1977 election campaign in Pakistan, Bhutto sensed the Is 


ng the previous six years (with particular emphasis on Bhutto's role as chair 


person of the successful Islamic summit conference in Lahore), and to promise to 
f Islam if reelected 2 
election victory, despite the PNA candidates’ suc 


h more for the « 
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the election campaign, infuriated the 
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constitution, and the Goun. 


cil of Islamic Ideology responsible for the intr 
tit hree Islamic political parties, These moves only 
heightened the Islamic revival sweeping Pakistan and emboldened Bhutto's oppo. 
sition. 

When Bhutto's attempt to appease the PNA with Islamie measur 


Iittle oF no success, he imposed martial law, placed tighter censorship on the me 


1 of Shariat law was to be re 


r to include leaders 


net with 


dia, and jailed hundreds of people wh 


opposed his regime.” However, when the 
use of force also failed to crush the opposition movement, Bhutto once again r¢ 
sorted to the “Isla 
Saudi Aral 
Ar 
all they could to re 


jc card” and called on the leaders of the Muslim world to help. 


's ambassador to Pakistan and the foreign ministers of the United 


Emirates (UAE), Kuwait, and Libya were asked by their governments to do 


the differences between the Pakistani political parties in 
the “spirit of Islamic solidarity and brotherhood.” This "Is 


mittee” provided a face-saving way for both the PPP-led government and the 
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PNA-led opposition to neg: 


otiate issues. Arab mediators also promised financial 
assistance for new elections” Although compromise was almost reached, the 
PNA central council, sensing victory, rejected the deal that they and the PPP had 
tentatively approved. With the failure of PPP-PNA negotiations, violence intensi- 


fied and the Pakistani army overthrew Bhutto's regime 24 


Like Bhutto, Anwar al-Sadat (see Box 6.4) was a wily manipulator of Islamic poli- 

ed the presidency of Egypt after Nasser’s death in 1970. He was 
ndidate: and perceiv nipulable by the left wing and right 
ain in power, Sadat neutralized the 
ul secular and pro-Soviet leftists. Sadat freed many Ikhwan activists 
from prison?” and encouraged exiled leaders of the Iklucan to return to Egypt 

licize their cause. He even permitted the Ikhwan to recruit 
ment (but not to 


encouraged Isl 


ties. Sadat assun 


4 compromise ¢ 


wing members of Nasser’s inner circle. To re 


more powe 


public life and pu 


new members and to support indirectly candidates for par 
campaign under the name Ikhwan) = Furthermore, Suda 
organizations, like the Jama‘at-t-Islamiyya (Islarnic Association) 
sities, the erstwhile bastions of socialism and Nasserism, These Islamic assoc 
es, More: 
over, Sadat permitted them to receive foreign financing, especially from Libya 
Saudi Arabia, and the Persian Gulf sheikhdors. Among the I 
groups established in the post-1967 period and strengthened during the early Sa- 
dat years were the Munazzamut al-Tahrir al-Is 
nization), Al-Jamaat al-Islamiyya (the Islamic Society), Al-Takfir wal-Hyjra (Re- 
ponte 1 Flight), Jund Allah (Soldiers of Allah). and Jamaat al-Jihad 
(Association for the Holy War), also known as Al-fihad (The Holy Struggle) 251 
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Desirous of Libya's oil wealth, Sadat nearly accepted an offer from Colonel 
Muarnmar al-Gaddafi to integrate their two countries. Sadat also permitted al 
Gaddafi to spread his brand of Islamic fundamentalism among the Egyptian 
masses. But when al-Gaddafi began calling for an Islamic cultural revolution in 


became uneasy. Saudi Arabia was also alarmed at the 


prospect of al-Gaddafi turning Egypt into a platform from which to denounce 


their regime. Consequently, the Saudis offered substantial aid to Egypt if Sadat 
decided against the proposed merger with Libya. Sadut agreed, and the Cairo: 
z development for Egyptian Islamic orga 


Riyadh axis developed—an encourag 


nizations 
In his never-ceasing ¢ assuage Fundamentalist and Traditionalist re 
Sadat introduce 
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Vivalists of Egy a law in parliament in 1977 that exacted the 
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MANIPULATORS OF ISLAMIC SYMBOLS 


Bhutto effectively used religions imagery by designating a sword as his party's 


election symbol, thereby alluding to the legendary Zulfiquar-i-Al, the sword of 
the fourth khalifah, Ali, In so doing, Bhutto sought to i 1 Ali ibn 
Abi Talib, Prophet Mubarmmad’s wise and courageous cousin and son-in-law who 
had defeated many enemies of Islam 
Moreover, Bhutto wanted the 
the ideal ¢ 


ad that the PPP would wage when it came to power, fighting, 


against the evils of capitalism and feudalism in particular, and against exploitation 


and injustice in general gn affairs, Bhutto promised a jihad against the 


evils of imperialism, colonialism, and neocolonialism. He also stirred his audi 


ences by saying that he was prepared to lead Pakistan into a thousand-year-long ji 
had against Hindu India and to celebrate Shaukat- 
New Delhi and Srinagar, Kashmi 


During his whirh 


lam (Glory of Islam) day in 


# West Pakistan, Bhutto made publicized visits to 
the religious shrines of a few famous pirs (spiritual guides). He performed public 


prayers at popular Islamic festivals to counteract his conservative Islamic oppo: 
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nents’ criticism that he was a kafir (unbeliever). With the use of Islamic rhetoric 
and symbolism, Bhutto's PPP won the December 1970 election in West Pakistan. 


Sadat sought to establish his legitimacy by cultivating the image of himself as 
ticing Muslim whe lity he was not particularly devout, For example 
he encouraged the Egyptian mass media to refer to him as the “Believer Presi 
dent” nd the “Pious President.” Sadat also encouraged the press to refer to him 
by his first name, “Muhammad,” and made publicized visits on Fridays to the 
mosque, prostrating himself alongside the “common man.” Likewise, he began his 
speeches with the ritual phrase “in the name of Allah” and ended them with verses 
from the Quran or with quotations of the Prophet Muhammad. The ruling elite 


apr 


followed Sadat’s exatnple in this regard 
Sadat used Islamic symbolism in Egypt's invasion of Israel in the 1973 Arab- 
Israel’ War, He ord 1 forces to attack Isr 1 
month of Ramadan, when Arab Muslims would be most willing to fight and die in 
pst Israel 2 Sadat instructed the Egyptian media to refer to the 1973 
Ji War as the “Ramadan War,” and thus a “holy struggle.” The ope 
tional code name that » the crossing of the Suez Canal was “Badr,” the 
ht in 626 by Prophet Muhammad's Mus 
‘against the paguns, and the battle cry of the Egyptian soldiers cross 
was Allahu Akbar (God is Most Great) 2 
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pulate Islamic symbolism and to exploit 
Arab frustration and anger in an effort to arouse the Muslim Arab masses against 
the West: 


Saddam, who had often denounced his enemies as “imperialists, 


ad in Tran 


ast Christian crusaders 


ged in a jihad 


disaster at home, Saddam began to 1 


denounce them as “infidel” as well. By calling for a jihad against the “iny 
nd “infidel” West, Saddam gained the support of many clerics in Iraq and around 
the Muslim world. Furthermore, he ordered the Arabic motto lahn Akbar (God 
is Most Great) placed on the Iraqi fla 


nd even went so far as to claim direct de 
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quickly adopted these ideologies as his own: 

During this period Saddam became not only politically aware, but also po- 
litically active. In late 1956, Saddam participated in a failed coup against Iraq's 
King Faisal |! and Prime Minister Nuri as-Said. A year later, while still attend 
ing Al-Karkh secondary school, Saddam joined the Ba'ath party. The party fell 
on hard times after 1958, however, when General Abdul Karim Kassem over. 
threw and killed King Faisal Il, ironically with Ba‘ath support, Kassem and his 
cadre of generals, fearing Ba'ath power and popularity. turned against the 
Ba'athists and drove them underground. 

In October 1959, Saddam was among six chosen by the besieged Ba'sth 
leadership to assassinate President Kassem. Considering the assignment an 
honor, Saddam and his cohorts ambushed Kassem’s station wagon as it 
passed through Baghdad's main thoroughfare on the way to the ministry of 
defense, Saddam and his comrades killed the driver and an aide to the presi 
dent, but Kassem escaped with only a minor injury. Most of the participants 
in the ambush were apprehended, but Saddam eluded a dragnet laid by 
Kassem’s security forces. Sentenced to death in absentia for his role in the 
assassination attempt, Saddam fied from Iraq disguised as a bedouin 
tribesmen, He reached Damascus and safety only after riding a donkey 
across the desert. Upon reaching Syria, Saddam received a hero's welcome 
from fellow Ba‘athists, and his prestige and popularity soared. 

In February 1960, Saddam left Damascus for Cairo, settling in the Egyp- 
tian capital with a community of fellow exiles from throughout the Arab 
world. In 1961, Saddam continued his education at Cairo's A-asr al-Aini 
secondary school. After graduating at age twenty-three, Saddam attended a 
preparatory school for Cairo University’s Law School. Meanwhile, during his 
stay in Egypt, Saddam was profoundly influenced by Nasser's anti-Western, 
pan-Arab revolutionary rhetoric and ideology. 

In February 1963, Ba'athist military officers overthrew the Iraqi govern 
ited President Kassem. Saddam interrupted his studies and 
returned hastily to Baghdad. As the new government formed under Ba'ath 
party leadership, the Ba‘athists asked Colonel Abdul Salam Aref to serve as 
president. At the time, Saddam participated in the party's fourth regional and 
Ingress. Resuming his education in the same year, Saddam 
studied law at Baghdad's AHMustansiriyah university. In November 1963, 
Saddam's education was again suspended when Colonel Aref felt strong 
enough to remove the fragmented, weak, and incompetent Baath party 
leadership from the government 

‘Saddam, who was an important member of the Ba'ath party, was again 
on the most-wanted list. In 1964, Iraqi authorities caught up with Saddam, 
returned him to Iraq, and inn 
resumed his law studies. Despite his imprisonment, Saddam maintained his 
political contacts. He was elected to the Ba'ath party's eighth national con- 
965 and became deputy general secretary of the Ba'ath party's 


ment and exer 


sixth national c 


<i him for two years, during which time he 
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regional leadership in 1966. In 1966, after mysteriously escaping from prison, 
Saddam went underground and dedicated himself to reorganizing the Ba'ath 
Party into a tightly knit and effective revolutionary movement. With the help 
of some good writers in the Ba'ath party, Saddam wrote propaganda tracts 
that laid the ideological foundation for a future Ba’athist revolution and estab- 
lished a Ba’ath party secret police and militia 

Saddam was prominent in the 1968 overthrow of President Abd al-Rah- 
man Aref, brother and successor of Abdul Salam Aref. However, within two 
months, Saddam instigated the dismissal of the ambitious non-Ba'athist 
army officers who had taken part in the coup, giving the Ba'ath party undis 
puted mastery over Iraq, General Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr became prime min 
ister, president. and commander-in-chief of the Iraqi military. But Saddam 
fepresented the real power behind al-Bakr. As vice-president and assistant 
secretary general of the Iraqi Ba'ath party and deputy chairman of the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council (RCC), which oversaw Iraq's day-to-day affairs, 
Saddam Hussein enjoyed preeminent influence within the Ba‘athist govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, Saddam did not yet have mass popular support or alle~ 
giance from the military's top brass 

Acting as virtual master of Iraq during the 1970s, Saddam initiated @ five- 
year economic plan aimed at freeing Iraq from Wester oil interests. In 1972, 
he nationalized the Iraq Petroleum Company—which had been owned by 
British, American, French, and Dutch firms—and thereby gained direct con- 
trol of approximately 10 percent of Middle Eastern oil. According to Khalid 
Kistainy, who translated some of Saddam Hussein's writings and speeches 
during the 1970s, Saddam talked at that time like a Marxist who pointedly 
avoided reference to either Marx or use of related Marxist terminology. 

‘As vice-president. Saddam approached foreign policy in a manner under: 
scoring his political acumen and his grasp of realpolitik. He repaired relations 
with the West during the mid-seventies, laying the basis for good relations 
with the United States between 1983 and mid-1990. He also reached an 
agreement with Iran regarding the Shatt al-Arab waterway: seceded from the 
Rejection Front of Syria, Libya, Algeria, and Iran; and improved relations with 
moderate Arab states, including Egypt after the Camp David accords. Sad- 
dam's diplomacy, however, was always based on the exigencies of selt-in 
terest. For example, Saddam's 1975 agreement with Iran to share navigation 
rights on the bordering Shatt al-Arab was made in return for an end to Iranian 
support of the Kurdish uprising in iraq, Maneuvering quickly and adeptly, Sad- 
dam made peace with the Iranians just as the Kurds began to undermine his 
control af northern Iraq 

By 1979, the aging president of iraq, Hassan atBakr. had increasingly 
withdrawn from political life. Mourning the recent but unrelated deaths of 
his wife, his son, and his sonintaw, the ailing sixty-sever-year-old Bakr re- 
signed in favor of his ambitious, 42-year-old vice-president. Thus, in mid- 
1979, Saddam Hussein became president, prime minister. commandern-chief 
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Victimize a smaller easily crushed nation: Iraq's oilich neighbor to the 
south, Kuwait. Iraq invaded Kuwait on August 2, 1990, and proceeded to loot 
that wealthy country. Within a week, U.S. President George Bush declared 
that "Iraq's occupation of Kuwait will not stand” and began using the United 
Nations to punish Iraq, Bush was able to get leaders of thirty nations to com 
mit their armed forces to evicting Saddam's troops from Kuwait 

The U.N, gave Saddam until January 15, 1991, to withdraw all his troops 
and weapons from Kuwait. The day after the deadline, the U.S.-led muttina- 
tional force started the air war against lraq and Iraqi positions in Kuwait. The 
operation had been code named “Operation Desert Storm"—and that is pre 
cisely what Iraqis experienced for nearly two months. The war cost Iraq 
dearly: Over 100,000 Iraqis were killed: thousands were wounded: the coun: 


try lay in ruins; and @ proud people, who were the envy of many Third 
Worlders, were reduced to eking out their existence at bare subsistence lev- 
els, It was @ crushing and humiliating military defeat for Saddam. A leader 


who was in a position to step into Nasser’s shoes betore he invaded Kuwait 
‘on August 2, 1990, was now friendless in the world community; a country 
that was fast emerging as a major power center in the Arab world had not 
only been declawed and defanged but was also classified as a “pariah state” 
or a "terrorist state"; an olkrich country was unable to sell its oil, Things 
could not have been any worse for Iraq and its leader. in early March 1991 
just after the war between the multinational force and Iraq had ended, the 
Iraq) Kurds in the north and the Shi'ahs in the south rose up to overthrow the 
butcher of Baghdad.” However, Saddam was not as weak and vulnerable 
‘as his opposition thought. Saddam unleashed his loyal Elite Republican 
Guard against the rebels and brutally crushed the insurrection. 


‘Sources: "President Saddam Hussein of iraq,” MidEast Report, Vol. 23, No. 16, Au- 
gust 15, 1990; “Saddam Hussein,” 1987 Current Biography, Berard Reich, ed., Polit 
cal Leaders of the Contemporary Middle East and North Africa: A Biographical Dictio- 
nary, New York: Greenwood Press, 1991; Yaacov S 

the Middle East. New York: Facts on File, 1981; Lawrence Ziring, The Midale East: & 
Poltical Dictionary, Santa Barbara, CA’ ABC-CLIO, 1992; Elie Kedourie, “What's 
Baathism Anyway?” Wall Street Journal, Octaber 17, 
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concerned about the consequent socioeconomic inequity and injustice, and the 
resultant nepotism and corruptis 


n. They were likewise alarmed by the rapid 
growth of nightclubs, prostitution, gambling, and the sale of alcoholic beverages 
all of which resulted from Sadat's efforts to increase tourism and foreign invest- 
ment, In essence, Sadat's goals for economic modernizat 
goals of the Islamic groups for an Islamic state 

In January 1977, the Islamic gre 
strikes, and riots that had b 


mn were at odds with the 


ps took adv 


d by a res 


r Sadat’s pro- 
ad contributed to the landslide victory of al-Jami‘a al-Islamiyya 
ty elections in all Egyptian colleges and 


Islamic policies 
(the Ishamic Soc 
universities 
Third, Islamic groups opposed Sadat’s reco 
rael, whose capital was Jerusalem, Th 
November 1977, with its attendant media hype. The Camp David peace treaty 
which followed in 1979, alienated devout Muslims and Islamic organizations not 
only in Egypt but in most of the Muslim world as well.2 

In March and April 1979, after the € 
before the official signing of the Camp David tr 


the student ur 


of the Zionist State of Is- 
-d by his trip to Jerusalem in 


David accords had be signed and 
al-Jami‘a al-Islamiyya led 
npuses. Muslim students in 
xd by the Egyptian-Isrueli “sellout of Islamic Palestinian Territory” attacked 
‘gyptian government officials, prof 
Chiristian students, 

In 1981, the Muslim-Coptic conflict that had sti d during the 
1970s -d into violence. In September 1981, Sadat attempted to stem the 
Muslimn-Coptic fighting and to suppress the 
Over 1,500 people, including many Muslim Fundamentalists, we 
charges of fomenting sectanan strife and distorting the of Egypt abroad. 
Sadat then ordered the closure of 40,000 private mosques that were located on 
the ground floors of apartment buildings and that had served as the focal point of 
both religious and social activity. He attempted to control mosq 
sending out prepared texts, a tactic previously used by Nasser. Moreover, Sadat 
banned Islamic organizations in educational institutions, at the same time intro- 
t's drastic actions 
al weeks 


strikes and riots on the Asyut and Minya university © 


ors known for their secular views, and 


ly inen 


owing opposition to his r 


2 sermons by 


ducing stringent security measures like id dls, But Sia 
only added fuel to the Islamic r 
that followed, Muslims were drawn every Fri 
where Shaikh Kishk, the k 
dat’s regin 
strations at the risk of arrest or death. On Oct 
iversary of the October 1973 Arab-Israeli War, 


For sev 


hedly criticized Su- 


nged the police « 


prayer leader of Cairo, unab 


e. The mosque attendees also ch 


per 6, 1981, while reviewing am 
tary parade celebrating the 


oth. pp. 354-354 


Smid. p. 56. 
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Sadat was assassinated by radical fundamentalist members of AL-Jihad (the Holy 
War 

Ironically, Sadat was destroyed by the powerful currents and forces of Islamic 
revivalis which he himself had encouraged and cultivated. But the Fund: 


talists and Traditionalists were not satisfied with Sadat’s Islamic policies and pro: 
grams. In Muslim Fundamentalist and Muslin Traditionalist eyes, true piety 
could never be reconciled with making peace with Zionists who occupied Arab 
lands, with allowing the production and sale of pork and alcoholic beverages, with 

in 1981) to Iran's deposed Shah 
1 politics, Unable to satisfy 


asyhusn (in 1980) and a grand fun 


and with declaring a separation of religi 


the radical Islamic revivalists, Sadat, the self-titled "Believer President,” turned to 


and got along best with his former enemies—the Zionists of Israel, the Christians 


of the West, and the Western media—whom he had vociferously denounced 


tian citizens or Muslin 


throughout his life. The wmma abandoned him, Few Egyp 


leaders attended Sadat's funeral in Cairo, while Israeli and Western mourners 


countrymen and coreligionists around the 


were well represented. For his fell 
world, Sadat was not the great international statesman landed by the West; in 
who had sold his nation short 
the Western imperialists and 


stead, he represented 4 twentieth-century pharaoh 
and betrayed both the Arub and Muslim we 
Zionists. 


s te 


Saddam Hussein's use of Islamic rhetoric during Operation Desert Storm 
inst the West—bs 

call) 
jiately after Op 


characterizing his strugule as a ihe ies the fact that Islamic 
groups like the Shi‘ah-based Da'wa (t 


ists and are brutally crushed. Imme 


ty in Iraq are considered terror 
at 


in Desert Storm, many 


Shi'ah activists, who had intensified their decade-long jihad against Saddam's 


‘un-Islimic” Ba‘athist regime and threatened his survival, were hunted down 


jailed, tortured, and even execu 
Saddam used rhetoric to arouse th f Muslims against the West, not 


prowdd, but mainly to survive in 


to encourage Islamic revivalism within Iraq of ak 
litical war against the West, Thus, Sad: 


dam was a typical Pragmatist in that he engaged in the politics of Islam only inso: 


power, and if possible, to prevail in th 


fur as it was useful for him to However, like Muslin Pragmatists before 
him, Saddam spawned an Islamic revival (especially among Iraqi Shi'ahs) that 
threatened to overthrow him. Realizing the imminent danger to his regime and 


his life, Saddam abandon 
can Guard in March 1991 t 
Iraq 


Islamic rhetoric and used his loyal Elite Republi 


ruthlessly crush the Islamic resurgence in southern 


Mju B, Khazen, The Sault Assassination: Back 


University’s Center for Contem 


SUMMARY 


Muslim Pragmatists are often only nomi 
the obligatory duties. Influenced by their formal and informal secular education, 


they look to a broad spectrum of ages and philosophies for models of political and 


y Muslims; they do not even practice 


ss. In their search for an ideal system, they adopt concept 


and ideologies from 


poth capitalist and socialist countries, but unlike the Mod 
emists, they do not adapt these ideas to their indigenous environments. Pray 
the 
uddress practical realities in a rational manner. Thou 


tists concern themselves wi 


¢ modernization of their societies 


1 at times pressured by the 
Muslim Fundamentalists and Traditionalists fe and defend the faith 
Pr 
believe that me 


matists often prefer a state wh 


arism, They also 


rm-day nation-states ou med by lay Muslin politi 


cians and statesmen, rather than by the ula feel should be limited to 


es, (See the table that follow 


professional religious d 
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all levels of society and regulated the political, economic, social, and cultural lives 
of their Muslim subjects. The indigenous elite, simultancously impressed and an- 
tagonized by European power, both emu »perated with their colonial 
masters. They embraced Westernization and secularization: They served the 
Wester powers that governed their people while they sent their own children to 
ropean universities. The elite, armed with thoroughly Western attitudes, 
lifestyles, and ideologies, were poised to take power following independence 
The First World War marked the decline of colonial rule. The European 
promised the Muslims independence in exchange for their cooperation against 


the Axis nations in general, and the Ottoman Turks in particular, igniting national 
Allied victory, however, the 
Instead, the West enlanged its colo: 


ist passions throughout the Muslim world. Followin 


promised 


dependence was not forthcom 


nial possessions at the expense of the defeated countries. For example, in the 1916 
nce divided the former Ottoman territo- 


ander the League of Nations 


Sykes-Picot Agreement, Britain and 


ries between themselves and justified the action 


mandate system, 
Following the final dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire and the te 


na 
tion of the Khilafat, disappointed Muslims traded one inscrutable tyrant for an- 
other, Even the Western-favoring elite grew restless with the colonial rulers and 
despaired of their own stagnation, Thus, anticolonial s 
tum throughout the Muslin world, Finally, follow 
West, exhausted spiritually and ecor 


ment gathered momen- 
the Second World War, the 


ically by the war, initiated the process of 


decolonization, hoping to extricate itself from its increasingly troublesome and 
-filled ex 
Despite fi 
\d Africa were not yet in 


nial possessions 


al independence, the newly emenging Muslin nation-states of 
lependent of Wester ideologies and Weste 
tions of secular, territorial nationalism. These independent Muslim nat 
phasized the “national interest,” and abandoned the traditional Islamic umma. In 
ultimate authority rested in the state—and the state demanded total 
ng Westernized 


aselves not according to West 


ical obedience. This concep 
elite, but lost on the governed, who identified the 
erm-deli mn the 

Moreover, these newly independent a 
economically poor and politically fragile. To survive and to consolidate pow 
ng stiperpowers, The West needed allies and military 


bases throughout the world to contain and combat communism. In turn, those 


aasis of the wmuna. 


ted national boundaries but 


4 predominantly Mus! s were 


they tured to the compe 


+. Mo 
ally advanced 
row and adapt. De 


and] control change and are not simp 


porary. tmp 


in the type and changes, often 
nas Bellows, People and Politics, New 
litical Development and Political Decay 


velopment means that a system b 
v 


inoported, that oceur ay 
York: Wiley, 1977, pp. 352-353 Samuel P. Hunt 
World Polities, Vol. 17, 1965, p. 989) 
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id hostile to the characteristic atheism of commu- 
ntisocialist and anticommunist alliance 
tead, toward the socialist camp, while 
aa was over, the impov- 


Muslim states in need of aid a 
nism joined the Weste 


scheme. A much s 


the rest chose 
crished states of the Muslim world grew dependent on foreign aid, were drawn 


emselves both on a national 


icts, and were divided among 


basis 


FAILURE OF SECULAR IDEOLOGIES ESPOUSED BY 
PRAGMATISTS 


In the imme 
influenced by Western ideologies, of 


(¢ aftermath of independence, the Muslim Pragmatists, who were 
» Western-educated, and impressed by the 
Western nations’ order and progress, comfortably filled the political void left by 
the departin dence from the 
initially endeared these Muslim P and they were en- 


colonial administrators. The euphoria of inde 


natists no longer saw through 
wes of the masses; they saw their 1 kward and sought to emulate 
the model of progress of the West. The Pri 


dominantly rural and traditional Muslim world into modem urban nation-states 


tists worked to transform the pre 


by pursuing programs of modernization, Westernization, and secularization 

Despite the F 
credibility and legiti 
poorly implemented modernization pre 
ditional Islam. The Pragmatists 


cialism, secu 


lv popular 


port, within a few decades the 


rament had dangerously eroded. Their 


ms have proved incompatible with tra 


lessly and the 


1, OF a mixture of both, but have failed to deliver on their 
‘onomic, social, and political development.2"? Even the rapid eco: 
nomic growth registered in some Mu nificantly benefit 
ted the impo been enjoyed al: 
most exclusively by the wealthy elite. The 
modemization as the adoption 
dustry. This 
the best use ¢ 


lessly imposed secular so- 


r capital 


promises of 


lim countries has not si 


ished majority. Instead, 


M 
not the adaptat 
Jernization has not occasioned dev 


nterpreted 
n, of Western ideology and in- 


ment that involves find 


The example 
lim masses because 


tt in the commavanist 


gat soctalisns and 
renounced 
Ty the exe 


and rep 
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has become the primary idiom of protest. For example, in 
Tunisia, and Egypt, the Islamic backlash endures despite and, 
nes to crush it by force 


secularization, Isl 
Syria, Iraq, Alg 
ironically, because of the efforts of those secular re 

The failure of the Muslim F nd their imported policies and pro- 
grams is the most significant cause of Islamic revivalism. The Pragmatists have not 


gmnatists 


reconciled their policies with tradition; instead, they have attacked it, They have 
¢ driven traditional belief underground, This war 
tradition has been sustained on exaggerated and unreasonable 


d education and h 


waged a 
promises that 
enhanced credibility. Weste “ 
ills, have proven deficient. While Western industry and ide 


wwe not com 


ind mater 
increasingly disappoint the Muslim masses, Islam is renascent, and erst- 
while traditions have been invigorated. Thus, Islamic revivalism has become the 
focus of opposition to the policies and regimes of the Pragmatists 

The Muslim Pragmatists have failed to deliver on the promises they ma 
the time of independence. They have failed to achieve the high 


at 
1 of develop- 


ment they anticipated through secular capita im, nationalism, pan- 


Arubism, and secularization. Thus, Islam—which is a comprehensive system— 


as 


become an attractive alternative a ses, who indentify themselves 


with the umma, not with the secu 
of Islam, the astute Pr 
in domestic and fi 
appeasing the more sincere Islam 
Jain has legit nt secu 
larization pr the linchpi sts’ modernization policies 
Moreover, rather than being perceived as devout “born-again Muslims,” the Prag- 


agma 


exploited Ish 
policy to shore up 
~vivalists, the Pr 
id, thus, unde 


smatists’ political use 


red gow 


of the Prag: 


11 as hypocrites and opportunists not to be trusted 274 


MANIFESTATIONS OF SIX DEVELOPMENTAL CRISES 
IN MUSLIM NATIONS 


While Muslim nations are under 
neither holistic nor healthy. What n 


ing rapid modernization, their development is 


adox is merely a differ: 


y seem, at first, a p 


ence in context. In the West, where modernization and development have pro- 
altan 


ceeded gradually and 


ly, many equate the two and bundle them to: 
tion has 
occurred rapidly in the Muslim world, while appropriate development has not 


gether under the val mn “progress.” In contrast, modern 


happened 


In essence, moderiz: 


1 is a complex, multidimensional, prolonged, and 
unsettling process of technological, economic, political, social, and cultural inno. 
vation. Since modernization has been successful in the West, it has become identi- 


dl Ajami, The Arab Pr 
‘Cumbeidge University Press, 1981. p. 17 
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fied with Westemnization, secularization, and the sweeping adoption of Western 
industry, ideology, and institutions. 

Wester technology, introduced into the Muslin world by the Pra 
instantaneously supplanted the indigenous technology. Industrialization and ur- 
banization followed. Transportation and communications w 
Differentiated and specialized roles and structures have 
have increasingly adopte¢ 
have disintegrated, giv 
tion involves a cor 


tists, 


re revolutionized, 


ged, and the people 


rational and secular attitudes. Old centers of power 
sing power centers. Moderniza- 
Il sectors a 


g way to new and en 


prehensive transh 1 at all levels of soci- 

ty. Nevertheless, old id 
sanetified by Islam, have resisted the encroachment of n 
still continuity within change 2 


Development, in contrast to modernizatic 


-as, ideals, traditions, institutions, and processes, often 
ndernization. There is 


denotes the relative welfare of a 
nation’s population, In the West. modernization accompanied the growth of a 


large middle class. In this respect red because a large number 
However, in the Musl 
world, modernization has not coincided with the growth of a substantial middle 
class, Although sinall “1m red, they lack ch 
ness and tend to ally themselves with the elite, whom they emulate, against the 


rabble,” whom they disdain. Modernization throughout the Muslim world has 


of Westerners enjoyed the fruits o 


dle sectors” have em 


led to politicoeconomie polarization and social fragmentation. Resources have not 
been freely or fairly distributed. Instead, th te has be benefi- 
ciary while the impoverished masses have borne the burd nt under- 


ed or deluded about the 
velopment. AS 
of the many for the prosperity of a fe 


development. In effect, the Muslim Pragmatists, co 


benefits of modernization, have unwisely neglected appropriate 
‘result, they have sacrificed the welfa 
Political developm nore specific 
velopment, involves the formation of pol 
ticipation in government and to incorporate new power contend 
velopment signifies the capacity of government not only to sust 
the stresses of modernization, but to direct the course and 
cial, and political change As authors James Bill and Robert Springborg wrote, 
“the rewards and priorities of the [modernizi sated and 
ty and to receive just 


nd precise distillation of general ¢ 


ical institutions to improve popular py 
rs. Politic 


1) society need to be 


reallocated in a way that permits all to expect equal opp 


treatment.”27 The problem of achieving political development is particularly rele 


vant in the Muslim world as the modernization process has undermined and over 


xe Politics in the Midile Kast, Sra ed. Glenview, IL: Little 


25James A. Bill and Robert Spring 


Brown and Co., 1954, pp- 1-10, 
Since political development is defined here as relative to the prc rmitzathn, it he 
impossible to discuss political development prior tothe Industrial Revolution. Although the en 
the Romans, the Byzantines, and the Incas, for example, may have had, at their height ample capacity 
to meet the demands made upon them, they did not suffer the numerous stresses and crises of acceler 


J roedera pment, ercumsente 


and, therefore, the concept of political deve 
1 Political Ds 


ipplicable (Huntington, “Political Dewlopment 
Bill and Springhorg, Politics in the Middle East, p.7. 
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whelmed existing political institutions. Political development is usually associated 
with the sec 
ation of governmental institutions and processes from religious organization, in- 
fluence, and control?" The same process of secularization in the Muslim world is 
often perceived as the chief perpetrator of underde 
such political development in conjunction with modernization has been achieved 
only in the West, it is generally associated with the formation of Western demo- 
stitutions. The ty of a government to absorb change and solve prob 
lems, however, may have nothing to do with Western-style democracy. For exam 
ums or plebiscites, 


arization of government, which in turn often involves the differenti: 


opment. Moreover, since 


ple, political participation can be realized through referc 


which bypass democratic institutions. 


Theoretically, the problem of achieving political dev 
imperatives of differ 
political de 
tem becomes, the greater 


lopment is linked to the 
ality, and capacity 27° Differe 
that the more highly developed a political sys 
we specialization of roles and functions within its ad 
es. Eq 


tizenship (equality as a participating member of 


ation suggests 


opment to the ext 


ministrative and political structs lity, the second imperative of political 


nt, involves 
alistic legal orc 
portunity) 2! The 


pressures inh 


developr ation, 


der the law), and achievement 
tive, capacity, signifies a polity’s 
«quality and different 


in planning, or 


society), & univer 


norms (equal « 
ability te 
More than mere adaptation, capacity 
ing, implementing, 
goals, The ma ‘creative capacity” are scopy 
which are aspects of a developing polity’s performance and rationality.2*? In this 
manner, capacity is not only adaptive, but a creativ 
es of differentiation, equality, and capacity are satistied 
s, specific developmental crises will arise, The crises of iden 


rent in purs 


ates profic 
anges while striving to achiew 


nd effectiveness, 


ting new ¢ new 


Unless the impe 


as a polity moderni 


icy, penetration, distribution, and participation are interrelated: one 


can give rise to another and any number can occur simultaneously 


The Identity Crisis 


The 
d 


ncient command, “knew thyself,” is an enduring feature of human history 


recurring the 


ie of philosophy. The search for personal identity begins with 


ssessment of on 


's past (“What are my roots?”), one’s present (“Who am 12"), 
cd one’s future (“What is the purpose of my life?”). Only when these questions 
1 does the quest for self-k 


Jumnes S. Coleman, “The Developmental Syndrome: Difflerentiat 
» 5. Coleman, Joseph LaPalombura. Lucien W. Pye, Si 
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Equality Capcity.” in Leonard 
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During periods of rapid modernization (especially industrialization and ur- 
banization), when the familiarity of traditional society is broken, a widespr 
identity crisis can ensue. People are uprooted from their tightly knit rural com 
nities and migrate to the cities, where many become victims of unemployment or 
underemployment, inflation, and unbygi sg conditions. Often these indi- 
Viduals arrive in the cities with high expectations: instead they find a world of ex 
cessive materialism, selfishness, and crime. The depersonalization, alienation, and 
frustration of the “urban jungle” disillusion them and threaten their security and 
identity. For Muslims, this identity crisis often draws them closer to the religion 
into which they were socialized as children, Their religion acts as an anchor, alle 
viates their fears, and gives them a sense of stability, direction, and faith in the 
re, Therefore, Islam, as both a “historical” and a 
significant in the modernizing Muslim world. 
Just as the identity crisis must be resolved by individnal Mus 
develop into mature and stable adults, similarly, the first and 
facing a new nation-state is to achieve a « 


“organic” religion, is especially 


if they are to 
ial hurdle 
or “national” identity. This 
fe must come to recognize their national 
ast feel that their personal identities are in part 
with their country? In essence, only whe 
ptable 


means that citizens of a new nu 
territory as their homeland and 
defined by their identificat 
tion’s citizens identify themselves with the natic 
mature political system be realized. 2 This entails gover 
its citizenry and to form a single patriotic political community owing its pr 
loyalty to the national entity rather than to its f ps, which include 
the extende wguistic, religions, sectarian, class, or re~ 
gional communities. Most members of a traditional devel 
tied to their primordial groups and find it difficult to shift 


can a stable yet ad 


wordial gr 


family and tribal, racial 


jing, society are closely 


sgiance to the “na- 
ypment, individuals and groups within 


tion-state,” In the process of political deve 
multiethnic nation-sta al kincentric loyalties and b 
come patriotic citizens. Thus it is imperative that the government translate th 
Jose and uncoordis s of nationalism into a cohesive spirit of patrio- 
tism, citizenship, and solida tical development entails na 
tion-building > 

= 


fact, they often become in 


ust transcend tradit 


ted sentinn 


ty. In this respect, pc 


ity loyalties are not so easy to overcom 


sified under the pressures of moderni 
ily ambivalent feelings 
the modern world and one’s own historical, religious, and cultural traditions.2% An 
appropriate resolution of the identity crisis must then involve reconciliation of 
one’s sociocultural traditions and modern practices. Until and unless there is ant 

rivalent 


crisis in the traditional community involves prof 


isfactory reconciliation of tradition and modemity, people remai 
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at of 


conflicted, and rootless. This rootlessness, in turn, hinders the developme 


identity, which is necessary for building a stable and modern nation-state.” 


The people in a modemizing state must recognize and accept a national iden- 


tity over rival primordial claims to their loyalty. Political development requires, 


during sociopolitical inte 


ation, that the people perceive themselves as forming a 


single political community and feel their personal identities partly defined by their 
aterests, Third World 


countries, including the Muslim world, have yet to resolve their identity crisis, 


attachment to that community and the country’s national 


Thus, they are plagued by periodic sociopolitical explosions. 
an identity crisis among, Muslims all 
1 Traditionalist 
minence of the umma in Islamic theory. Derived from 
Islam, refers to “the 


nation or brotherhood of Muslims.” In the uma, Muslims all over the world are 


A major factor that has contributed t 


over the world—and still does for many devout Fundamentalist 


Muslims today—is the pr 


the Arabic word um, meaning “mother,” the term wmuna. 


brothers and sisters despite their history, region, culture, color, la 


Age, OF $0. 
cioeconomic and political status. Both uma and nationalism involve a peoples’ 
alty due to shared heritage. Both demand the 


wever, the Western secular ideology of nation: 


sense of group identity and 


prime loyalty of their followers. I 


alism attempts to engender solidarity among the diverse people living within the 
territorial boundaries of a particular nation-state, rather than grouping persons by 
their bel 


their country from an early age. They are thus influenced, manipulated, and even 


3.2 People in countries all over the world are indoctrinated to love 


coerced into being or becoming pat heir allegiance to their govern- 


ment, and fighting for their country’s na rests? The Islamic wnma, on 


the other hand, is concerned with imp he welfare of and forging a sense of 
solidarity among all Muslims. While this pan-Islamic vision seems utopian and dif 
ficult to achieve today, it is nevertheless the dream that figures prominently in the 


icist's worldview 


The Legitimacy Crisis 


Closely related to the identity crisis is the legitimacy erisis: p oF reaching a 


consensus on the legitimacy of 


nation’s political institutions.™ Legitimacy can 


be defined as “the basis on which and the ¢ to which the decisions of 


Pye, Ayperts of Political De pe 


Many developing contr . tions” ws the torn y used by Western 
scholars and media. tnstead nantre loss artifical various a 
linguistic. and religions). However, the national 


ill remains the principal goal of all Third 


and promation of a 
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government are accepted by the populace of a society because of normative be- 
ule." The popula- 


igime’s authority to govern. Peo- 


liefs as to the rightness of the ways in which decisions were 1 


tion must acknowledge, without coercion, t 


ple may disagree with specific governmental decisions or uctions without 
necessarily denying the right of the regime to remain in power. Yet the population 
will support existing political institutions only as their values correspond, Thus, 


the greater the public's conviction that a regime is honest, fair. and interested in 
the general welfare, the more popular that regime will be, the more power it can 
exercise, and the more effective it can be. The moment a re 


dence of the people, its political institutions will be incapable « 


regime will either fall or become increasingly repressive 


Legitimacy is a moral bond between the government and the governed. The 
greater that bond, the more likely that people will see the government's existing 


political institutions, as appropriate for their society and will obey those institu 


tions, even when obeying 


g may be unpleasant or harmful to the individual, A polit 
ical system that enjoys no legitimacy is forced to resort to increasing degrees of co: 
ercion to maintain itself 

Establishing legitimacy is the first best step to political development. A gov- 


ent that is legitimate will be more able to adapt to and to overcome develop- 


mental crises. Conversely, developmental crises can erode legitimacy. 


A legitimacy crisis exists in the Muslim world, the result of immense differ- 


‘ences in values between the rulers and the ruled. The governing Pragmatists are 


arying degrees Westernized and secularized. They speak Western languages 


nd have acquired Western education either at home or abroad. In contrast, the 


culture of the people is permeated with the religious tradition of Islam, which is in 
direct conflict with secularism and the secular society of the Pragamatists. Most 
Muslims are uneducated and therefore do not understand the language (figura 
tively, and, at times, even literally) of their elitist leaders. Hence the Pragmatists 
nd their policies 


1 unable to legitimize their rule, mobilize their populations beh 


iethnie citizenry. Lacking mass support, the 


and programs, or integrate their 
Pragimatists are ever vulnerable to overthrow. Thus, to stay in power they have re 
sorted to a mixture of secular indoctrination, cooptation, and coercion, However 


nver elite from the governed, and, in 


this oppression has further divided the 
turn, further destabilized the exist 


g political institutions. 


The Penetration Crisis 


‘The penetration crisis refers to the problem faced by central governments of all 
modernizing nations to reach down to the level of their citizenry Governments: 


that are unable to enforce their decisions at the lo 
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thus inherently unstable. Effective penetration involves controlling previously in- 
sulated institutions and segments of society. This is often accomplished with the 
help of political institutions such as governmental agencies, political parties, and 
local village councils, which link the governing elite with the gover 
id programs, This process of 


ed to imple- 


ment the country’s laws and the regime's polic 


state building results in a centralized bureaucracy with increased coercive capacity 
to effectively enforce 


upliance, and govern the 


tional authority, secure public co 
society 
All political systen elite. Yet the 
Jong-term survival of these systems depends on popular support. The penetration 
ulf between the 
governing and the governed so that the developmental needs of the country can 
be met, This task in the developing Muslim world is particularly formidable as the 
bitious modernization programs of the governing elite far exceed the compre- 
hension of people accustomed to old parochial ways. The wide “cultural gap" or 
‘cultural cleavage,” which blocks any re 
ipport with the people they govern and from 
reaching down to the grass roots level to 
the Pragmatists are unable to motivate a 
modernization programs 
Paradovically, when governments successfully resolve the closely related 


re created and controlled by the gover 


crisis can be resolved only by bridging the conspicuously wid 


slution of the legitimacy crisis, is also im 


peding leaders from developing a 


old values and behaviors. Hen« 
mobilize the masses to support their 


crises of penetration, legitimacy, and identity, widespread pressures for gr 
f pread 


participation in government decision making are unleashed 


The Distribution Crisis 


The most visible and extended crisis in political development involves the division 
of the n 
tally important question about how governmne 


distribution crisis involves the vi- 


ion’s economic wealth. In essence, t 


t powers are to be used to allocate 


distribute, and redistribute values, m I goods, services, and other benefits in 


society.™ The processes and policies of distribution are what government is all 
about. The distribution crisis is the most difficult of the developmental crises to 


resolve because the wealthy and powerful elite are seldom willing to surrender 


their privileges. Their resistance to redistribution can manifest itself by lower eco: 


lary support to demonstrators who oppose reform 


minded regimes and who, on occasion, bring them down, Thus, the ultimate 
ince is its management of the distribu 
neral welfare, and individual liberties. 

»pounded in the Mustim world by the population 


ries 2% The population explosion has 


of 4 government's political perf 


tion crisis in terms of national security 


The distribution crisis is cu 


explosion characteristic of dev 
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and even violently, not only because they are poor and deprived in an absolute 
sense, but because they feel deprived relative to others, or relative to their own 
expectations, Thus, feelings of relative deprivation result when people realize that 
others have done better than they in the past, are doing better than they in the 
present, and/or are expected to do better than they in the future" Aristotle, for 
instance, contends that the principal cause of revolution is the desire of the en: 


power and wealth conflicting with the desire of the 


trenched oligarchy for me 


poor for greater equity and justice 


Relative deprivation is today defined as “the discrepancy between those con 
ditions of life to which people in society think they are justifiably entitled (value 
tances which they feel they are ea 
pable of achieving and maintaining (value capabilities). This discrepancy induces 


expectations) and those desirable social circur 


social discontent, which may lead to wid 


spread anger, which, in turn, may 


triggered into collective political vi 


Political instability ¢ 


be attributed to the significant discrepancy between 
slat 
those expectations. Similarly, the gap between what people want and what they 


expectations of the pe 


and the degree to which the people have realized 


get results in increasing frustration among the masses, which in turn leads to revo- 
Iution.20! 


Rebellions and revolutions may also occur when a society, having enjoyed a 


prolonged period of rising expectations and gratification, suddenly experiences a 


sharp reversal. A period of rapid growth often heightens people's expectations of 
the 
ties of plummeting gratif 


continuing improvement in their lives. Thus, when a sudden reversal occu 


gap between the 


celerating expectations and the 1 


ions is far more distressing and intolerable than if the reversal had followed a 


od of relative stagnation. These accumulated and intolerable frustrations 


eventually seck violent outlets. If frustration and bittemess have been festering 
for w long time and are sufficiently widespread, intense, and focused on the estab 
lished 
the ruling regime, undermine the old and discredited power structure, and radi. 
bloodshed, If 


is not focused, intense, or widespread enough, the result 


ne in power, violence may explode into revolution that may displace 


cally transform the entire society through coercion and attend: 


the outbreak of violen 


may merely be a coup at the apex of power, or against government oppression. In 
the latter frustrations than en. 
dure or execution. Just as often, the govern: 


potential rebels may prefer to live with th 
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ent partially or completely addresses the grievances of 
masses.” 

In Muslim societies today, the distribution crisis is particularly acute because 
the gap separating the rich and powerf 
ity has grown wider. Since Islam ex 
and enjoi 


few from the poor and powerless major- 


phasizes socioeconc cl justice, 


equity 
s become 
exploited 


devout Muslims to play an active role in politics, relig 


a powerful revolutionary ideology used by the poor, disenfranchis 
frustrated, and alienated masses (socialized in Islam) to challenge the 
elite, Some of the poor adopt violent measures to pressure the government to im- 
ods and services in the society. This is vividly evident 
nent of the Shi'ah majority has given up on the peaceful 


rntary means of pressuring the Christi 


prove the distribution o 


in Lebanon, where a se} 
and legal parti 
to improve their economic, social, and political welfare. The same distribution eri 
sis manifests itself in 
upheavals are prevented and contained by the authoritarian methods of the civil 
monarchical, and military regimes ruling the Muslim world. 


dominated government 


pst other Muslim ee 


ntries. However, major sociopolitical 


The Participation Crisis 


Although relative deprivation us 
pk 
izing, secularizing, and Weste 
participation, particularly when such 
K 
ingel 
ticipate 

In essence, the participation crisis results when 


y signifies perceived economic inequity, peo- 


so suffer from relative pe 


». The population in a modern- 


nizing society Inevitably asks for greater political 


cipation is routine in Western nations, 


tive political deprivation, or the participation erisis, occurs when the govern 


nes not accommoxiate the aspirations and expectations of citizens to par 


n the political system's decision-making process 


governing elite ignores or 


horitar- 


syste 


rejects the public's demand to participate in the politic 


pressures for increased participation, a yovernmen ie more 


jan as it struggles to stay in power, or may organize a rigged election or referen 
-times the participation crisis will cause a mi 


dum. Son ary coup d'état or, more 
rarely, a broad-based revolution 
Rapid modern 


nty over the appropriate rate of expans 


jon intensifies relative political deprivation “when there is 
uncert nd when th 

participants creates serious strains on the existing institutions,” The pressures ac 
companying increased participation upset the status quo and the “continuity of 
the old polity is broken and there is the need to reestablish the entire structure of 


influx of new 
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symbols, they are seen as sincere, unlike the Pragmatists, These Islamic n 
ts have risen repeatedly throughout Islamic history, leading mass mov 
nts against foreign and domestic despots. The last decade 
renewal of this Islamic revivalism. The Fundamentalists and the Tradition 
often insulated from direct government control in the 
used the potent Islamic concepts of khurooj (the right to revolt ag 
tyrannical ruler), of jihad (the right to engage in holy struggle aga 
and the unrighteous rtyrdon 1 a jihad) to agitate 
and mobilize Muslims ag essive regimes throughout Islamic history 

Aware of this history, the Pragn 
masjid-instigated antigovernmment activity. Government troops ha 
within sight of masjid « + possible spc 
lowing congregational prayer. The Egypt 
step further and exercises direct control over urban masjids. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment pays the salaries and screens the Friday sermons of as many as one-third 
of Egypt's mosque imans (preachers). Thousands of other imans serving in 
mosques throughout Egypt. especially in rural areas, regularly denounce the gov- 
Islamic." Egypt's control of the masjid, perhaps the 
most extensive of any secularist regime, is truly inadequate. TI 
lamic revivalism in Egypt is undampened, the clerics are undeterred, and the 
mosque remains the focal point of opposition to the secularists and Pragmatists 
and their Modernist supporters. Thus, in Egypt and throughout the Muslim 
world, the masjid represents a safe haven for nt opposition 

The nations of the develope 
modernized gradually over the centuries, giving th 
solve each developmental crisis in turn, In the Mush 
curring ut such an accelerated pace that ce 
densed into a single generation. Hence, the crises that occurred serially in the 
West are coming simultaneously in the Muslim world and are imposing intolera- 
ble demands on political systems that have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
adapt. Sociopolitical explosions are frequent, usually leading to 


presents a cyclical 


lists, 


nsques, have effectively 
aan unjust. 
st nonbelievers 


nd of shahadat (x tained 


nist 


ts have not stood idly by in the face of 
been placed 
astrations fol 


trances to neous de 


govern 


nt has taken this strategy a 


emnment for being 


» dynamism of Is 


ntigoverni 


we bee 


Western world are fortunate to 


West sufficient time to 


» world, modemiz: 


mi is oC- 


turies of transformation are con: 


or military regimes, and sometimes even to civil wars and revolutions. 


nd with such elevated inten 


Iran experienced all five crises si 
sity that tl 


2 compound mixture reached “critical mass” and exploded in an Islamic 
revolution in 1978, Iran's Mu nad Reza Pahlavi had initiated a process of 
rapid modernization, but he had been unwilling to resolve the consequent devel- 
‘opmental crises. The youth of fran questioned the legitimacy of the Shah’s author: 
itarian regime, the lack of popular participation, and even their own identity 
Meanwhile, the distribution crisis worsened meanwhile as the material needs and 
n went consistently unfulfilled. The crises of de- 
acute in the final years of the Shah's regime, de 


wants of an expectant popula 


velopment become curulative 
spite U.S, President Jimmy € 
his political system. Overwhel 


jer’s encouraging the Iranian monarch to liberalize 
xl by the developmental crises, the Shab fled and 
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his regime collapsed. The Ayatollah Khomeini, representing the “Islamic” alterna- 
wer and promised to reverse the pro-Western policies of the 


tive, assumed f 


Shah and to establish a “true” Islamic state 


Sudan, like Iran, is experiencing all five developmental crises ut once. How- 
rly 
Christian and animist, does not identify itself with the predominantly Muslim 
north that governs Sudan. The najority of those living in Southern 
Sudan resent the authoritarian control exercised by the army in the north and 


ever, the identity crisis is particularly acute, Southern Sudan, which is pr 


werwhelii 


have waged guerrilla warfare for autonomy for nearly two decades, The situation 


worsened in the late 1970s when Sudan's Muslim Pragmuatist President Jafar al 
Numeiri imposed the Shariah and started « ressive Islamization pr 
Though Numeiri was overthrown in a military coup in 198: 
regimes have continued his Islamization program. The current military re 
atalists in the National Islamic 
ated by the Ikhiwan al-Muslimun) to high-level government posi 


sequent Sudanese 


has appointed several prominent Islamic fundamn 


Front (domi 


tions, and is seriously committed to i 
making Sudan 
worldview and it 


tituting Islamic policies and programs and 


Islamic state. Unhappy with the current Sudanese regime's 


refusal to participate in Operation Desert Storm, the West and 
the conservative oil-rich Arab kingdoms of the Persian Gulf have stopped most of 
their aid to Sudan. The abrupt discontinua i 
and compounded all five develop 


jon of 


ntal crises in Sudan. 


The seventeen-year-long civil war in L on _can be attributed to the con- 


vergence of the five developmental crises. First, this predominantly Muslin coun: 
try has been controlled by the Christian minority since it 
November 22, 1943, Over time, the Muslin 


that of the Christians, while individual Muslims became more conscious of their 


sined independence on 


pew at arate faster than 


Islamic identity and their state of relative deprivation vis-i-vis the governing 
elite. Next, the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), which had 
fed by King Hussein's army in Jordan, escaped into Lebanon in Sep- 
tember 1970. The PLO an 
Lebanese Shi'ahs of Sc 


sumed control of the Shi'a 


their families were first treated as refugees by the 
Lebanon; however, by the late 1970s the PLO had as: 

heartland of S 
the Lebanese to be a state within the state of Lebanon. The Lebanese identity cri 
sis worsened after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982, Initially, the Shi‘ah ma- 
jority welcomed the Israeli invaders as liberators. Yet when the Israelis, like the 
PLO, overstayed their welcome and victimized the Lebanese Shi‘ahs, the Shi'ah 
jority of Lebar 


1 Lebanon and were perceived by 


» emboldened by the successful Islamic revolution in Ira 


rose and challenged an unjust status quo. The fact that Lebanon is a poor country 


4 complex mosaic of different ethnic groups have complicated its tragie fate 
The divided Christian elite, the fragmented Palestinians, the polarized Shiah 
with moderates and pro-Tranian Islamic Fundamentalists), the Sunnis, and the 
ly politicized, and are heavily armed. 
As though these divisions and rivalries were not bad en 


Druze are all proud of their identity, are h 


ugh, the Lebanese syste 
is also deeply penetrated by Syria, Isruel, Iran, the United States, France, and the 
PLO. Each external power manipulates its surra 


utes in the Lebanese system, of 
ten to Lebanon's detriment. The penetration of the Lebanese system by outside 
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powers has greatly destablized the fragile ethnic balance of a once peaceful and 
prosperous country and has contributed to the prolongation and exacerbation of 
its seventeen-year civil war. Today, Lebanon is plagued by all five developmental 
crises; they will be difficult to alleviate. 

The civil war that has consumed Ethiopia since 1962 involves the simultane 
ous combustion of all five crises. Again, the identity crisis manifested itself first 
Over half the population of forty-four million is in rebellion (four million Eritre 
ans, five million Tigreans, and fifteen million Oror 
populated by Arabic-speaking Muslims, becaine a province of Ethiopia with 
Western help following World War 1. When the Ed 
in 1962, the Eritreans rose in rebellion against 
1c of Ethiopia. At first the Muslims were in the v 
gainst Ethiopian Addis Ababa regime; however, in the 


Eritrea, increasingly 


ppian government formally 
and permanently annexed Exitr 
the Marxist-Leninist re 
guard of the struggle 

1970s, a Christ 
itreans, the Ethiopian governinent 


‘trean rebel movement usurped the 


rship role, Besides 
for 
1 of whe Muslim), 
a hundred thousand Ti- 
of 1972 to 1973, 


we since eng: 


as had to suppress the 
th 
ment and callousness cost ove 


ig the Tigrean people 


greans their lives to hunger and disease in the Ethiopian fa 


The Tigreans vowed never to die quietly again and 
warfare 
over seventeen years tryin 
effort it us help from the Russians and Cu 
two benefactors stopped supporting the Mengistu Haile Mi 
Ababa, the Ethiopian regime fell. The Eritreans took over of all of Eritr 
ns took over the Ti 
Algeria has been rocked recently by the legitimacy and participation crises 
Beginning, with the massive uprisings in October 1988 in which 
hundred people were killed and over ten thousand were injured, the military 
regime of Chadli Benjedid relented and in February 1989 announced its decision 
pendence 


ninst the govern itary govern 


nent, In turn, Ethiopia's 


to crush the Eritrean and Tigrean 


mans. When these 
Addis 
the Ti 


is received enor 


re province, and the cou 


re than six 


to adopt a multiparty system. This was the first time since Algeria's 
from France in 1962 that Islamic groups had been allowed to org: 
into politic ation Front (FIS), which stressed a plan to 
establish an Iskimic state with the Quran as the constitution, won 55 percent of 
the vote in the June 1989 regional elections and 49 percent of the vote in the first 
26, 1991. In fact, the FIS won 188 out 
nd needed only an addit 28 out of 199 
held on Ja 16, 1992. The sec- 
ional Liberation Front, on the other hand, won only 15 seats 


ize themselves 


parties, The Islamic S: 


round of the general election on Dece 
of 430 se 
seats in the second round of runoff vot 


s in the national legislature 


ular socialist N 
parliament. Although the party has governed Algeria since indep 
tional Liberation Front was perceived by the Algerian people as guilty of author 
tarianism, corruption, nepotism, close ties with France (Algeria's unpopular for- 
uss mismanagement of an economy 


pendence, the Nj 


mer colonial master), and above all, 1 


suffering from 100 percent inflation and 25 percent unemployment 
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resent and Po- 
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Wester leaders and Pragmatists in the Muslim world were shocked that the 
Islamicists walked away with almost half the national vote despite competition 
from forty other political parties. The secularized elite of the Algerian army, fea 
ing the victory of the Islamic fundamentalists and the loss of their positions, privi- 
s, and comfortable lives at the very minimum, pressured Benjedid to resign 
and cracked down on the FIS. On the day Algerians were to celebrate the occa- 
sion of the Arab world's first genuine multipa army called on 
Muhammad Boudiaf—a hero from Algeria's war of independence against France 
who had just returned to Algiers after three decades of exile in Morocco—to head 
aan army-backed five-member “collegial presidency” and run the country in place 
of the elected leaders until new elections were held. Boudiaf was assassinated by 
Islamic fundamentalists in early July 1992. The country is sitting today on a time 


ty democracy, th 


bomb timacy, participation, and distribution crises. 


SUMMARY 


The unhappy predicament of the nation-building, modernizing, 
Muslim world invites certain conc 
discernible or definitive sequence, have afflicted the fragile natior 
de 
the Muslim world: it trigg 
less, the identity criss isn 
the other crises. In essence, it serves as catalyst 

The apparent prim 
of achieving political di 
of instilling national ¢ 
throughout the Muslim 
ing successful political develop 
Muslin world was initially conee 
of nation-states from the distembe 


izing 
al erises, in no 
states of the 
»ping world. However, the identity crisis is often the precipitating crisis in 


sions. The five developm 


13 political chaos and national catastrophe, Neverthe: 


a priori; it is both symptomatic of and a contributor to 


y of the identity crisis suggests the government's failure 
g valid political institutions, and 


nsciousness; it is a failure of nation-building. Regimes 


lopment, of establis 


id have been ineapable of understanding or undertak 
it. Unlike Europe and the United States, the 
as a single political and religious unit, The 


nt of this unit was an artificial and 


arbitrary contrivance of the cok 
quently, the resulting fi 
This rejection has b 
I, leadership of Muslim secularists who are loyal to the secular nation-state 


I powers; it was not wholly consensual. Conse 


borders were rejected as truly legitimate among Mus 


lin 
fect 


exacerbated by the oppressive. but otherwise inef 


and want their countrymen to be as well. 
In 
more effective definitions of identity and community—definitions excluding “ni 


tion-state,” but includ 


action, Muslitns have sought more legitimate. more comforting, and 


everything from tribe and race to language and religion. 
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The question becomes. On what basis and at what level should “community” be 
delineated? Sincere revivalists, particularly the Fundamentalists and Traditional: 
ists, wish to unify Muslims under the banner of the universal umma, under the 
universal law of the Shariah; they advocate pan-Islamism. At the other extreme 
community units smaller than the 


tion-state are arising—units based on family 
But whether the pull is toward utopian univer 


a religions sect, a tribe, or a villag 


salism or narrow parochialism, the pull is decidedly away from the nation-state, As 


an appropriate and acknowledged unit of community, the nation-state, like the 
Muslim secularist leadership advocating it, is discredited 


The developmental 


es are cumulatively hastening the dissolution of the 


Muslim nation-state, The Muslim secularists and Pragmatists have been unable to 


establish national institutions to forestall or resolve the ¢ 


velopmental crises or to 
sitisly the imperatives of differentiation, equality, and capacity. Hence, these na- 
tions are politically 
alone, The Muslim s 


cal institutions or cohesive n 


lerdeveloped. d are today held together by raw force 
atists have failed to build working politi- 


ions, Their regimes are illegitimate and their ideolo: 


ularists and Pr 


gies inappropriate, and they have ch 


sen to oppress the masses rather than to sub: 
PE 


mit to the inevit that is, the dissolution of the nation-state 
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Despite these conflicting accounts of the initial Palestinian diaspora, itis in- 
disputable that many thousands of Jewish refugees were 1 from 
around the world while 700,000 Palestinians were becoming re living in 
squalor in Egypt's Gaza Strip, Jordan’s West Bank, Syria, and Lebanon. As the 
Jews returned to Zion, the Palestinians lost their state and home.2" The Arak 
raeli wars of 1967 and 1973 contributed to the Palestinian exodus, and to swelling 
refugee camps, Likewise, many Palestinians we «din the Jordanian Civil 
War of 1970 and in two Israeli invasions of Le 1978 and 1982, Although 
these conflicts targeted the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), many inno: 
cent Palestinians suffered. For example, following the PLO evacuation of Beirut 
in 1982, two thousand Palestinians, most old men, women, and children, were 
slaughtered in the Sabra and Shatila refu n. The attackers, 
who acted with Israeli army complicity, were members of the paramilitary wing of 
the Christian Phalangists—a tightly organized rightist political party committed to 
preserving the Maronite Catholic c« Lebanon. 

The 1.2 million Palestinians w ined in what had been Py 
was now under Israeli jurisdiction were hardly any better off. Throu 
atic policy of diseri 


ating to 


vietimi 


camps in Leb: 


lestine and 


system- 


ion and persecution, the power 
were relegat b 
in the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip, A dra 


bers in the Israeli government's settlement policy in those te 


J to second-class Israeli citizenship we little more than 


refuge 


atic 


ies uprooted 


thousands of Palestinians to make way for newly arriving Zionists, 


The predicament of the Palest 
foally de 
but of their very identity. While they have focused primarily on the Israclis 
their struggle to establish a Ps 
Israel, their ener 

Serious and sometimes explosive tension 
Palestinians and other Arabs. While Egypt, Syria 
rael ostensibly in the name of the Palestinian plight, Palestinians recognize that 
Egypt fights only for Egypt. Syria fights only for Syria, and Jordan fights only for 
Jordan. National interests motivate the actions of the Arab states neighboring Is- 
rael. Their promotion of the Palesti rwwhile, the 
Palestinians are “reviled by self-proclaimed sympathizers..." One Palestinian 
explained that 


s in the last fifty years has been psycholog, 


stating. They have been stripped not only of the land of their fathers, 


1 state, whether adjacent to or in the place of 


1s are not always Zionists, 


lerlies the relationship between 


and Jordan have warred with Is 


n cause is often symbolic. Me 


the real enemy of the Palestinians is the other Arabs. That is because we know the 


Arabs say they are friends and brothers, but the truth is 


Zionists are aguinst us 
that they just use us for what they need 


Thus, the alienation of the P: 
They cannot identify then 


stinians is complete; their identity, uncertain 
ding to a homeland. They have none, 
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Yet they consider themselves once and future Palestinians. Their current situation 


is best characterized as being in limbo with their identity in Mux, In fact, many 
Palestinians refer to their struggle as not merely an independence movement, but 


resolved crisis of identity, 
the Palestinians are susceptible to Islamic revivalism, and Islam as a source of 


an unfolding revolution Given this chronic and 


identity and security 

However, the homeless Palestinians have traditionally embraced secular na- 
tionalism and have fought ceaselessly since 1948 to establish a homeland in any 
lers like Yasir 
idded Islamic revivalism as an idiom of their struggle. Neve 


part of the former Palestine. They have trusted politically adept 


Arafat and h 


theless, 


ns are predominantly Muslim, and their forty-six-year failed 


struggle a has led to the empowerment of Fundamentalist factions 
within the Unified Leadership of the Uprising (UNLU), which the traditionally 
secular PLO has long controlled. In response, PLO chairman Yasir Arafat has 
ply in the direction of Mecca while in his 
jet, he portrays himself as the devout Muslim, caressing his prayer beads, In this 
respect, Arafat has become a Pragmatist, He has sensed the growing revivalism 
ong Palestinians and is effecting revivalist tendencies, contributing to the 
movement. The conflict, therefore, between the pan-Islamism of revivalism and 
Palestinian nationalism is unresolved. Arafat considers the PLO’s raison d'étre the 
establishment of Palestine, a sovereign nation-state. This is conceptually 
cilable with true revivalist pan-Islamism, 

As a Muslim Pragmatist, Arafat emt today because secular nation: 
alism has become increasingly discredited among Palest motivating 
force in the struggle against Israel. A chief advisor to Arafat, H told 
Alan Hart in 1988 that, “(We discovered that not less than sitfy percent of our 
young people in the occupied territories were thinking that Islamic fundamental: 
ism had more to offer than the PLO." Although Anafat remains much adored by 
most Pulestinians, the failure of the PLO to achieve appreciable success in its 


turned recently to Islatn. Facing presum 


struggle against Israel, even as it es its policy toward the Jewish state, has 
disheartened Palestinians. Defeat after defe 
gradually soured Palestinians toward the secular and pr 
PLO. The Pragmatists, like Arafat, have been dem 


they change tactics against the Isruelis. Therefore, the desper 


in combat and in negotiation, has 


strably ineffectual, even as 
ed 


and to Islamic revivalism as their new idiom 


ite and alie 


Palestinians are turning to religh 


of protest 
Muslims all over the world are understandably exasperated with their leaders 
for having failed to defeat the Israelis, either militarily or diplomatically, in the last 
five decades, Politically active Fundamentalist and Traditionalist groups are today 
he status quo and mobilizing the masses by promising to 

defeat and destroy Israel. The Muslim people tired of their dictatorial regimes 
mainly governed by Mus| 


successfully attack 


Pragmutists and Modernists—are heeding the call of 


tba 
"Qu Alan Hart 
s, 1959, p 


A Paltical Biography, Bloor 


fon ane Indianapolis, IN: Indiana 
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the Fundamentalists and Traditionalists. Thus, the Arab-Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict, unresolved after fifty years, is not only contri 
is radicalizing it 


ng to the Islamic revival, but 


THE FIRST ARAB-ISRAELI WAR: 1948-1949 


In November of 1947, the United Natic 
181, which called for the partition of Pa 
ish and one Arab, The Palestinian Arabs 
tion, and conflict between Palestinian a 


\s General Assembly adopted Resolution 
sti 


wo sovereign states, one Jew- 
1 the Arab League rejected the resol 
1 Jewish settlers in the r 
The British, who for decades had administered Palestine 
their forces on May 15, 1948, unable to further referee the 
Jewish settlers proclaimed the establishment of the state of Israel. Concurrently 
five Arab armies, in the name of the Arab League, invaded Palestine to eradicate 
the new Jewish state. However, the Arab advant ers and strategic posi 
tioning Were squandered by their gross ineptituc sistent failure to mou 
offensive. Thus, the Israelis won the war by De her of 1945. 

The results of the first Arab-Israeli war were profound. First, the land allo 
cated to the Palestinians by U.N. Resolution 181 had been either conquered by 
the Isruelis or divided between Egypt and Transjordan. No Palestinian state, with 
three foreign powers occupying it, could come into being, Arab-Palestinian ten- 
b defense of Palestinian rights had de 
took the West Bank, Egypt the Gaza 
re that they could count only on 
Banished 
from their homes in Israel, the Palestinians were now truly homeless and state: 
less. And third, the victory of tiny Israel a 
was both surpri ing to 
cused their civilian governments of inc 
incapable of defending either the F 
emments were toppled by military coups 

The failure of Arab regimes to defeat Israel and 
it in Egypt. Different groups coalesced in com- 
lited government of King Fa k. In this atmos- 
leader of the Free Officers 


on grew more 


pronoun wacuated 


ict. Immediately 


sion was rooted in this development. Ara 
gener 

Strip. The Palestini 
themselves. Second, the Palestinia 


S grew increasingly 


refugee problem becam 


numerically superior Arab forces 
e Muslim world.3! 


npetence and corruption, ( 


ng and emba 


ently 


themselves, these corrupt gov- 


populist leaders 


onsequent i 


I up- 


heaval was particularly signific 
mon opposition to the disc 
phere of despair, Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasse 
Movement, overthrew Farouk’s regime in 1952. Nasser rose to power concomi 
tantly with an ideology of Arab socialism, pan-Arabism (pan-Arab na 
anti-Zionism, becoming president himself in 1954. (See Box 8.1 
Tronically the Fundamentalist Ikhwan al-Muslimun originally supported 
Nasser and the Free Officers Movement in 1952. The Ikliwan had been consis 
tently outspoken in its displeasure at the Farouk government, which it blamed for 
the Israeli victory in the 1945 Arab-Isra over, the Fundamentalist 


tionism), and 


i war. Mo 


{S}tamar Rabinowich, “Seven Wars and One Peace Treaty.” in Alvin Z Rubinstein, ed, The Arabsls 
rueli Gonflict: Perspectives, New York: Praeger Publishers, 1955, p. 46 
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: Box 8.1 AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI AND GAMAL 
| ABDEL NASSER COMPARED 
espe e 7 
je i 
“ N | 


r and 
‘ wand 
w As N r 

Politically threatened li tremist Ikhian, Nasser be tematicall 
t ress th i his pr ¢ as his pretext 
an io f the Thi ned the er 
anizati lw W ind bars and 
makiny ti ef Muslin world, the 
ntalist r cline in 
Wit ti an—an 


Israel in the Suez War of 
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shook not only their own countries but the world around them as well. Both 


were supremely self-confident—and it was this self-confidence which was 
Nasser's undoing in the 1967 War with Israel and Khomeini's despair in the 
fruitless war with Iraq, Nevertheless, Khomeini and Nasser both stood up to 
d down Britain, France, and Israeli in the Suez 
while Khomeini defied the United 


repudiation of Western assistance endeared both men to the | 


the great powers, Nasser fi 


Crisis (with a little help from Eise 
States, The 
world frightened 
qued Western anger with b 


s, and their ater t revolu 


throughout the Muslin 


rs, Moreover, Khomeini and 


Nasser p 
tla 


ymtory rhetoric, promising and delvering on promises to break their 


tries’ dependency on the West and to take positions of leadership in the 


wor repudiated imported Wester political, economic, and 


social systems and values. They opted instead to pursue their own models, 
and ideologies | 
Khomeini and Nasser will b ememibered as uncompromising au: 


thoritarians, as ideologues and as revolutionaries, Yet both were poor admin- 
istrators who mismanaged their economies. But they remain figures who ap 
pealed to the masses with their populist and with their fearlessness in 


the face of incredible odds. Destiny, they believed, was theirs, and no matter 


mes and deeds. 


What one thinks of them, history will remember their ri 


Source: Rafael Colis, “Letter from the Editor,” 7 
ber 1979, p.? 


THE 1956 SUEZ WAR 


On July 26, 1956, Nasser nationalized the strategically vital Suez Canal, a decision 
that prompted British, French, and Israeli forces to stage a military strike against 
Egypt. Although the Israelis performed well, the Anglo-French operation floun- 
dered. Immediately, the United States forced the British and the French to abat 


forts, and likewise persuaded the Israelis to evacuate the Sinai Pe 


don th 
sula and the Gaza Strip 

The results of the brief Su 
ain, it was militarily powerful. Second, the Ex 
tion of the Sinai and the static 
Was a major political victory for Nasser.1® By stam 


z War were threefold. First, Israel proved, yet 
ptians agreed to the demilitariza- 
a Strip, Thi 
ing up to the West and to Is 
rael, Nasser now enjoyed unequaled stature throughout the Muslim world. He 
became the idol of the masses. The popularity of his ideologies of pan-Arabism 


jalism became enshrined in “Nasserism. 


U.N. forces in t 


and Arab so 


Leon Carl Brown, “The Jane 1967 War: A Turn 
eck, The Arab-Israeli Conflict: Tico Decades of Char 


2 Yehuda Laks and Abdulla M, Batt 
(CO. Westview Press, 1988, 
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Nevertheless, the voices of Islamic revivalist discontent could still be heard 
within Egypt. As Nasser undertook the socialist transformation of his country and 
improved relations with the Soviet Union, the Egyptian religious establishment 
feared their country was drifting toward atheistic communism, To defend his poli- 
cies from the attacks of the Traditionalist lama, Nasser co-opted clerics (with 
such offers as money or jobs for relatives). When this failed, he intimidated them. 


‘Thus, Nasser persuaded a number of the ulama either to endorse his foreign and 
domestic policies, or to abstain from criticizing them: 

The Ikhwan, meanwhile, was i 
gence of the Fundamentalist o 


isfied. In August 1965, fearing a resur- 
ry of a second 
him, Again, Nasser’s security forces hunted 
arrested, and imprisoned Iknwan leaders and activists. This, however, was 
or the Tkwan in par 


ation, Nasser spread a s 


Ikhwan-sponsored plot to assass 
don 
hardly the end of the Fundamentalist revivalism in gen 
ticular. Events in 1967 would favor the reem 


ve of Islamic revivalism, and 


would discredit Nasser's ideologies of pan-Arabism and Arab socialism, In fact 


Nasser himself made the transition from secularist to Prag 


THE 1967 ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 


For ten years following his spectacular performance in the 1956 Suez Criss, 
Nasser decided to avoid direct military confrontation with Israel while he 
strength 


id the Egyptian military and gloried in his position of preeminence 
Arab leaders. Nevertheless, by 1967 
Egyptian president, resulting in a war that humiliated hi 
his glory 

Unable to resist either challenge 


ts overtook the charismatic 


litary and tarnished 


» his reputation or Soviet reports of a fieti- 
i attack plan against Syria, Nasser took steps that would test the legiti- 
ne and of his ideology and that would provoke the Israeli leader 


tious Isr 


macy of hi 


ship." Nasser sent U.N. forces packing, # 
pro 

Strait of Tiran, Initially. these steps reste 
Arab national 
humble him 


uilitarized the Sinai Peninsula, and 


aimed a blockade, which he never enforced, of the strategically important 


d Nasser’s standing ax the leader of 


1 However, Nasser’s decisions would soon embarrass and 


Considering Nasser’s actions as equivalent to a declaration of war, Israel 
launched a preemptive air attack against Egypt and Syria that destroyed the Arab 
air forces on the ground, Israel then took the Sinai Peninsula from Egypt, the 
West Bank and East Jerusalen dan, and the Golan Heights from Syria 
The Arab response, where it oceurr onsequential, Within six days, Israel 
had crippled the military capability of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan; had conquered 

of Arab land, which could be used as a bangaining chip i 


large segmen 


future 


peace negotiations; and had seized the holy city of Jerusalem, Having achieved its 
tives fully, Israel accepted a U.N.-brokered cease-fire 
Mtabinovich, “Seven Wars and One Peace Treaty.” p40 


Wabi. p. 50. 
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In Egypt and throughout the Muslim world, the psychological injury inflicted 
by the Israelis was enormous. A period of intense self-examination descended 
upon Muslims. Nasser, his secular socialist ideologies discredited by the over: 
whelming defeat, turned to Islamic the s to heal the 
wounds and relieve the trauma plaguing the Egyptian people. Nasser, famed for 


and ritual observan« 


1 socialist 
rhetoric and resorted to an Islamic idiom to rationalize the astounding Arab defeat 
on the battlefield. Nasser maintained that defeat had been God's will and, 
therefore, not preventable by a. He stressed Ish 
virtues, like patience and perseverance in the face of adversity 22 


his erstwhile secular orientation, tumed Pragmatist. He stopped usi 


ny precaution or preparat ic 


1 The govem- 
ment even encouraged Islamic activities to help the nation cope with its failure 
and shame 


or Instance 


on June 19, 1967, Nasser personally participated in 
the festivities marking the Prophet Muhammad's birthday. This even 
ered by the Egyptian media, which prior to the 19 


was heavily 


war had been discour- 


id from covering such religious events, Moreover, as Nasser continued to ¢ 


phasize Islam, he fired his secular socialist advisors 


he 


wed them to resign: 


‘oduced economic liberalization; and he made fraternal overtures to the 
wealthy, te 
h seathingly denounced 
1967). Meanwhile, num 
which had been tightly contra 


with relative freedom in the prevailing environment of shock, humiliation, and 


ynal, pro-Western, monarchical regimes of the Persian Gulf whom 


nd even subverted in the previous decade (19% 


1s Islamic inst 


s. masjids, and the wlama, 


led by the government, were allowed to function 


sadness, Even restrictions on the Fundamentalist Ikiwan were relaxed, and many 


of its members were 
Muslim Fundamentalists quickly took advantage of the 


leased from jails. 


newfound freedom, 


and of the emotional religious atmosphere to 
Arab world’s shattering defeat: Egypt and oth 
nt path” of Islam that had brought progress 
porting and ¢ alien Western ideol 


a simple explanation for the 


countries had strayed from the 
1 


s like nationalism and sc 


ory in the past, By im 


racin 


the Muslin world suffered chronic divisiveness, greater poverty, lack of freedom, 
and a weaker belief in Islam. 

The Ikhwan al-Muslimun went further and declared that Arab defeat in the 
1967 war was an effective condemnation of the secular policies characteristic of 


present regimes that ignored or violated the principles of the Shariah; a sign of 


ns had endured under Nasser’s dictatorial 


God's revenge for the oppression Mus! 


‘Waterbury. “Eyypt wiki, “The Resurgence of Islamic Onganization in Egypt. p. 14 
nai, “The Relevance of the Islamic Alternative in Egypt." p. 61 
Waterbury, “Egypt” p 
Denoubi, “The Resurgence of Islamic Organization in Egypt.” p. 114; Avubi, “The Political Revival 
of Tam” p. 490, 
fRaphuel Israel, “Islan in Euypt Under Nasir and Sadat: Some Comparative Notes.” in Metin 


Ruphaet Israel, eds. lam and Politicx inthe Meclern Midille East, New York: St. Martin's 
OS, p. 7 
24Ali E. Hillal Dessoukt, “Arab Intellectuals 


Eavtern Stuilies, Vol. 9, No. 2. May 1973, p. 159. 


J Al-Nakha: The Search for Fundamentalisin,” Middle 
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's punishment for Nasser’s alliance with the atheistic Soviet 
attributed defeat to a lack of faith and stated, “Is 
aism. The Egyptians, who had 
depended upon a secular ideology, could not hope to withstand the power of reli 
gious faith.“ The Ikhtcan believed firmly that the imported Western ideole 


of socialism, nationalism, and secularism—enshrined in Nasserism—had been de 


regime; and 
state. The Ikhwan, in ¢ 


ruel isa religious state 2an the tenets of Ju 


feated, and the only cure for the Muslim world’s ills lay in Islamic fundamental: 


ism. Only the staunch practice of Islam w 


1 renew Egyptian dignity and 


courage, or would inspire Egyptians to give their lives as martyrs in a martial jthad 


against Israel.” Thus, revivalism gained favor, as had Nasserism before it, on the 


promise to vanquish Israel 


ARSON AT AL-AQSA MOSQUE 
AND NASSER’S DEATH 


Mtor the 1967 Israe 


on of Jerusalem's eastern section, frustration and 


Decupal 
anger steadily built throughout the Muslim world. This frustratio avated 
the city after 19 


eminent political and intellec 


by the Israel government's atternpts to Jud 
g Arab h lis 


rs of the Arab community, and requiri 


hy expropriat 
Arub lands, demolishi 
tual lea 
that destorted Arab claims to Palestine 

On August 21, 1969, a d Australian Zionist set fire to the Al-Aqsa 


mosque in East Jerusalem, and the Muslim world rose up in protest. The arson 


Arab schools to teach a history 


ist's sacrilege seemed to many Muslims all too symptomatic of Israeli abuses upon 
East Jerusalem, 


fire. Nasser penned a letter rife with Islamic imagery 
and symbolism to his defense minister 
We shall return to Jory 
down 
fant, His house # 


we shall not lay 
I His ri 


Meanwhile, there was a vigorous discussion in the media and a proliferation 
the centrality of Jerus Islam, Later, in 1970, the 
fifth conference of Al-Azhar’s Academy of Islamic Research devoted a substantial 
part of its pre gs to a discussion of the Islamic nature of Jerusalem and 
Palestine. In ¢ it much of the Muslim world, the 
orced the revivalist trend al 


we. in Egypt and throu 
of the ALA 
the 1967 war. Lik 


ready pronoun it reminded revivalists that Israel 
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stood between the umm and sacred Jerusalem. Israel, therefore, remained a sig- 
nificant enemy 
The death of Nasser in 1970 increased the Egyptian regime's reliance on the 


politics of Islam and thus directly contributed to Islamic revivalism. Nasser’s suc 


cessor, Al 


war Sadat, heightened political Islam by fully lift 


ban of the polit 
ical activities of the Ikhwan al-Muslimun. Sadat’s motives were simple. Unleash: 
ing the Ikhwan effectively neutralized the influence of the socialists who sought to 
topple the Sadat government, Sadat, like Nasser following the 1967 War, was an 
adept Pragmatist, engaging in revivalist polities in 
Many of Sadat's speeches, statements, and actions were 


omestic and foreign policies 


rationally given Is 


lamic overtones, Sadat’s emphasis on the Iskamic idiom was epitomized within 
three years by the 1973 war with Israel 


THE 1973 ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 


While the defeat inflicted on the Arabs by Israel in 1967 led to a period of intense 
self-evaluation and laid the groundwork for the Iskarnic revival in several Arab na 
tions, the Arab-Israeli War of October 1973 add 
revival. Although the 1973 war was fought to a military stalemate, and the Arabs 
1967, the ¢ 


reat impetus to the incipient 


regained none of the lands lost to ther i aflict began with a success- 


ms, There were three conse- 
¢ Arab effort 
was perceived as a limited victory, Second, the widely held myths of Arab disunity 


ful Arab invasion of Isr 


1's fortified military posit 


quences of this initial success. First, throughout the Muslim world t 


and military inferiority were dashed, And third, the myth of Israeli invincibility 


was similarly discredited. 

An important feature of the 1973 war was the Arab emphasis on religious symm 
bolism, an emphasis indicative of the influential role p 
1. For example, the 1973 war was launched by Sadat 
during Islam's holy month of Ramadan, The operational code name for the cross 
by Egyptian forces was “Badr,” a reminder of the first Is 


d by religion in Egyptian 


society following the 1967 w 


ing of the Suez Gar 


ad over the kafirs in A.D. 623, Moreover, the 


lamic victory under Prophet Mul 
battle cry in the 1973 Ramadan War was “Allahu Akba 
battle cry of the Arabs in the Six Day War of June 196 
spiring “Land, Sea and Sky,” which implied protecting the territory of the Arab 
world—a secular nationalist idea, rather than a religions one. The 1967 battle ery 
also implied faith in military equipment and the tactics of military engagement 
rather than in God. Many Muslims throughout the world attribute the 1973 Arab 


y warriors Thus, Ishamic revivalists 


God is most Great). The 


had been the less-than-in- 


vietory to God and His modern-day, h 
rest way to defeat the Israelis. 


could later point out that trust in Islam is the s 


ioyvonne Haddad, “The Arab-tsraeli Wars, Nasserism. ate the Affirmation of Islamic Identity,” in 
John L. Esposito, ed, Iam and Decelopment om and Soctopolitical Change, Syracuse, NY 
Syracuse University Press, 1950, p. 120. 
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ISRAEL'S 1982 INVASION OF LEBANON 


Followi 


he 1979 Camp David peace agreements, in which Egypt made peace 


1, the Arabs no longer posed a viable military threat to Israel, Having se- 


cured its prosecute a limited war on its northern 


der with Egypt, Israel e« 


gional escalation of hostilities. In this con- 


border without risking a substan 


text, Israel invaded Lebanon in 1982 with the following objectives: first, to pre- 


vent the PLO from further shelling northern Israel by expelling it from its last 


rritorial base”; and second, to establish a Lebanese government fa 


autonomous 
vorably disposed to Israel 

The war in Lebanon lasted three months, beginning in June of 1982 under 
the code name “Operation Peace for Galilee.” By early September, Israeli forces 
West Beirut forced the PLO to evacuate from Lebanon. The PLO's 


wever, did not signal an end to the Lebanese war, Instead, the war 


laying s 
departure, k 
entered « new pha 


marked by Israeli conflict with the majority Lebanese Shi'ah 
population. 

When the Israelis first invaded Lebanon in 1952, Lebanese Christians and 
Shi'ahs alike reje 
the Shi'ahs welcomed the Israeli x 
1 of the overbearing Palestinians. However, while the Lebanese Shi'ahs 
to dislike and resent the Palestinians for destabilizing their lives, they 
distrusted and feared the Israelis m 

Although a “tacit underst 


1. Living by the motto, “the enemy of my enemy is my friend, 


rs as liberators who would finally rid 


id exist between the Israelis and Shi'ah 
abruptly when, after the Israelis had 


guerrilla groups, this understanding 


expelled the common enemy, the Palestinians, the c 


nquerors overstayed their 
welcome and 
of the PLO us ap 


ived they had merely witnessed the su 


essed the local population. Although welcoming the elimination 


and military presence in Lebanon, the Shi'ahs soon reat: 


tution of one occupation force by an 
other. In effect, the Shi'uhs had invited the cats inside to frighten away the 
nice. Now they could not get rid of the cats 

Various Shi'a 


lent campaign 


errilla organizations began a long, aggressive, and even vio: 


ainst the Israelis, The Shi'ah 


yp Amal represented, at least 


initially, the most popular and most secular Shi'ah guerrilla group. Other, more 


radical organizations had sig the Shi'ahs, however, and 


n eclipsed the Amal. These radical groups included the Fundamentalist Is- 
lamic Amal and the Fundamentalist Hezbollah (Party of God)3™ These two onga- 


inst the Israeli in- 


nizations represented radical revivalism in the str 


Rabinowich, “Seven Wars and One Peace Treaty AC Diller ed, The Middle East, 7h 
1, Washington, D.C Congressional Quarterly, 

Augustus Richard Norton, A sug he Soul of Lebanon, Austin, TX: Uni 
fersity of Texas Press. 1987. p. $5 

bid. $e 
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vaders, and enjoyed friendly relations with Iran’s newly founded Islamic Republic 
While the goal of the Amal was to stabilize Lebanon and transform it into a secu- 
lar state ruled by the Shah majority and sovereign from undue outside influence, 
the goal of the radical Fundamentalist Islamic Amal and Hezbollah was an Islamic 
revolution in Lebanon and the est 
The campaign of the Shi'ahs 


plishment of an Islamic republic.3% 

t the Israclis inflicted heavy Isracli casual 
ties, which made the Lebanese war increasingly unpopular in Israel. By 1985, Is 
rael evacuated most of Lebanon ion of the PLO. 
en this success, however, was tarnished. The PLO fighters in southem 
1 Hezbollah fighters whose skill 
in harassing the Israelis has impressed even the exiled PLO. 


aving achieved only the expu 


Lebanon were replaced by Amal, Islamic Amal, a 


Revivalist success on the battlefield in Lebanon proved to many Muslims that 
sand secular forces, but only by true 
Fundamentalist mujahids. The Shi‘ahs had achieved success against the I 
that the PLO had not. The less the PLO or on Palestini 
in the Occupied Territories, Taught by example and distraught by the co 
s of the past, the Palestinians turned ever more fully to Islam 


mentalism: 


Israel could be checked not by secular le: 


was not lost o 


THE INTIFADAH 


According to the 1947 U.N, Partition P 
the Guza Strip were to be integral compe 


n, the territories of the West Bank and 
rents of the Arab Palestinian state, How 
ever, following the 1948 invasion of Palestine by Arab armies ostensibly in support 
of the Palestinian cause, the Egyptians assumed control of the Gaza Strip and 
King Abdullah of Tra West Bank 

The 1967 war replaced the Arab occupiers of Palestinian land with Israeli oc 
cupiers, and Israel has administered both the West Bank and the Gaza Strip ever 
since, Originally, Israel considered the occupied territe 
exchange with the Arabs for peace. The stunning victory of 1967, however, em: 
boldened the Israeli government to reject Arab 
igence hardened, while the Palestinians living in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip continued to 

Although West Bank Palestinians enjoyed material economic gains in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, 
od their occupiers as foreigne 


jordan officially annexed th 


ies as bargaining chips to 


ace overtures immediately after 


the war, Israeli int 


lure occupation, 


fitting from a boom in the Israeli economy. the Pales- 
In fact, the Palestinians in the 
taxes the cost of the Israeli occupation, Add to that a 
alestinians, and a portrait of re 
portrait that no material gain 


tinians still recogni: 
occupied territories paid 
Titany of hum 


p rights abu 
ation, and alienation emerg 


s perpetrated on t 
sentiment, frus! 


could ever erase or obscure, 


stb. 
seCharles D, Smith. Palestine and the Arab-teraelt Conflict 
1002. pp. 261-243 


Jed New Yorks St. Martin's Prows 


‘The first anti-Israeli uprising occurred immediately following the Israeli vie- 


As civil-disobedience campaigns in the Occu- 


tory and occupation in June 19 


» Gaza, the Israeli army stepped in 
id restored order. The West Bank ex- 
3 Arab-Israeli War. The Israelis re 
he early 1950s protests and demonstra 


pied Territories devolved into, rebellion 
forcefully suppressed the demonstrators. 


perienced popular upheaval after the 19 


sponded with arrests and deportations. In 


tions again took place in the Occupied Territories. The Israeli expulsion of the 
PLO from Lebanon, however, quieted the desperate and demoralized populace. 
In addition, Israeli treatment of demonstrators toughened under Defense Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin’s “Iron Fist” policy, inangurated in 1985.7 


d soc 
ainst their Israeli occupiers. The intifadah 
translated variously as “shaking” or “uprising”) of Palestinians, which began in 
December 1987, for the first time in the Arab-Israeli conflict drew world atten: 
tion to the plight of the long-forgotten Palestinians living in the Israeli-occupie 


Fearing eradication as a politi unit, the Palestinians, provoked by 


a relatively minor incident, rose 


territories, Israel's tempestuous relations with her Arab neighbors were suddenly 


eclipsed. Now the focus shifted to “Israel's relations with the Arabs who lived un- 


der its occupation 
On December 8, 1997, four innocen 


Gaza Strip were rammed by an Israeli mili 


Palest 
ary tank transport and killed, This traf 


n workers driving into the 


fic accident ignited the intifadah—the massive, popular, and sustained Palestinian 


uprising against Israeli occupation, Soon after the intifadah b 
ned the Unified National Leadership, 


UNLU) to coordinate their strategy and tactics. While local grass 


tivists from various groups and factions fc 
of the Uprisi 
roots committees were the backbone of the UNLU, the PLO was its dominant 
rsganization, the PLO/UNLU invited the partici 


anie revivalists, who represented the most serious op: 


member, Acting as an umbrella 


pation in the uprising of Ish 
ponent to the PLO’s secular nationalism and to its ov 
inise with Israel embodied in the Palestinian National Council's Palestini 

Declaration of Independence of November 1988. The PLO/UNLU realized that 
the 


avowedly Moslem political organizations 


ganizational and political challenge to the UNLU came . .. from the 


While most Palestinians remained loyal to the PLO, Islamic revivalists in. 


creasingly gained adherents in the Occupied Territories, particularly in the Gaza 


Strip, At first the revivalist activities centered around local masjids, schools, col 


leges, and universities, where Muslim clerics and teachers inculeated Palestinian 


youth with a politically activist Islamic message. Ironically. the Islamic revivalists 


Ann 
©. McDavid, eds in. Bropect 


da.” in Peter F. Krogh andl Mary 
the Future, Washington, D.C 


2." in Robert ©. Freedman, ed, The tntifada: tty Impact 
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established effective institutions in Gaza with Israeli complicity. Fundamentalist 
and Traditionalist leaders were seldom harassed 
PLO meml 


essentially divide and weaken the Palestinian movement by pitting the Islamicists 


the Israelis to the extent that 
1s were. Apparently the Israelis hoped to undercut PLO support and 


against the secular-leaning PLO. However, this strategy backfired when the Is- 
lamic fundamentalists entered the forefront of the opposition to the 
occupation,” Even the PLO itself supported the more radical fundamentalist Is 
lamic Jihad in 1979 to undermine the relitively moderate Islamic fundamentalist 
1 in the West Bank and ( 


the Iranian Islamicists succeeded in defeat 


Ikhwan's growing popularity in G 


The growth of Islamic revival 


after 
and overthrowing the Shah's pow 


erful security apparatus, establis! 


Islamic republic, and remai 


1 power 
despite formidable odds, The success of the Lebanese Shi'ah fundamentalists, in 
xpelling the Western multi 
» in the fall of 1983 further ac 
‘owth of the Islamic movement in the Occupied Territories 


spired by the example of the Iranian Revolution, in 


national forces and Israelis from southern Le 


celerated the g 
Thousands of young, ene 
student organizations and y 
the 1980s." 


Despite the phenomenal growth of Islamic r 


d Islamic 
ps in the Gaza Strip and West Bank during 


alous Palestinian students joi 


wwalism in the Isracli-occupied 
ntial 
inappropriate “Muslim so- 
+h to the intifadah. Apparently, the 
formerly-fundamentalist Ikhwan had mellowed with age. Although accepting 


in the first days of 


territories, the Islamic revivalists played an incon 
the intifadah, Initially, the Ikhwan termed the 


cial behavior,” and took a nonaetivist app) 


compromise with the Israeli state and openly hostile to the secular nationalist 
PLO, the Ikhwan backed up its rhetoric not with militarism, but by espousing “an 


essentially educational and social role for its adherents." The Ikhwan controlled 


three universities in the Occupied Territories with a strictly Traditionalist Is 
curriculum. Consequently, the [iucan, having become moderate in its orienta 
tion, was left behind in the intifadah, 

Shaikh Ahmed Yassin, the [khwan'y influential spiritual leader and the head 
y with the Ikhwan’s emphasis on 
and ethical Palestinian Muslims, More 
of Ayatollah Kh 


Jestinian Muslims oy 


of the Islamic Center in Gaza, was unhay 


merely cultivating more religi 


neini standin 
ht to ac 


important, he was inspired by the exa 
the Western pe 
tively struggle to achieve an Islamic state in Palestine and should 


fers and came to believe that P: 


geously in the front lines of the intifadah. Therefore, in August 1988, he founded 
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the Islamic fundamentalist Harakatal-Mugawama al-Islamiyya (Islamic Resis. 
tance Movement), known better by its Arabic acronym, Hamas. Shaikh Yassin’s 
Hamas dubbed itself the newest in a historical chain of militant fundamentalist or- 
ganizations, 


beginning with the revolt of Shaikh ‘Iz al-Din al-Qassam and his Muslim 
1930s through the jihad of the Palestinians in 1948 and 
retherin since 1968.6 


Brotherhood comrades in the 
the operations of the Muslim 


Hamas portrayed itself as the Muslim answer to Jewish Zionism, In its Com- 
muniqué Number 30, Hamas refers to Palestine 
Judgment. Yassin said Palestinian Muslims 
dertake a jihad against the Israeli occupiers who had 


wagf, an “Islamic trust” to be 
governed by Muslims until the Day 


were therefore obliged to u 
usurped Musi 
to the Zionist idec 


God's chosen people, the Jews, for all time. In cor 


land. Yassin’s view is remarkably similar, perhaps intentionally 
gy. which views the 


land as a divine trust granted to 
st to the Ikhwan, Hamas 
assumed a more aggressive political role in opposing the Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank and G: 
and agitating the Palestinians in the intifadah. ™* 

The PLO/UNLU attempted to coopt the 
lamic groups. ...° However, while the Islamic Jihad accepted UNLU member 
ship and by extrapolation PLO leadership, Hamas rejected active membership in 
the UNLU. Both Hamas and Islamic Jihad differ with the PLO, first by virtue of 
their Fundamentalist revivalism and second in theie ultimate goals, The revivalists 
favor the | 


damentalist Islamic one 


Strip. Hamas became a powerful organization mobilizing 


asingly popular Palestinian Is 


ration of all of Is with a fun 


and replacement af the Jewish st 


In the short run, however, the PLO and the revivalists share the cause of lib- 


Ui foe. Yet despite official 


ed Territories from the common Isr 
dination of efforts with the PLO, 


erating the Ocew 
and unoffi 
reject all compromise or peaceful coexistence with the Israeli state. Instead, they 
demand the end of the Zionist state 

Sensitive to fundamentalist belligerency, the Israelis have ceased to give pref 
erential treatment to Hamas and Islamic had. The I 


terrorist organization,” have arrested Yas 


revivalists emphatically 


aelis have labeled Hamas a 
1, and have sought to destroy the fun. 
damentalist movement they themselves cultivated. Such efforts, however, have 


been langely ineffcetual against growi 


slamic revivalism in the territories, and 
have entirely & 


to quell the Palestinian uprising; instead, they have “unified it 
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solidifying ties that had been tenuous."*! Israeli repression brought the revivalists 
and the secular nationalists together, spread the intifadah from the Guza Strip to 
the West Bank, and attracted all classes of Palestinians to the ranks of the upris: 
ing. In contrast to Israel's violent and brutal the 
acted rarely with lethal force but with stones, strikes, economic boycotts, and re 
sistance to taxes. 


thod stinians have re 


THE GULF WAR AND THE PALESTINIANS 


By mid-1990, the Palestinian intifadah. 
and the Palestinians had grown increasi 
they had attracted international attention, b 
occasional tear and de 


in its third year, had begun to founder 


y desperate. Through the intifadah 
the world cor 
¢ nothing else, This explains 
sponse to Iraqi President Saddam Hussein's invasion ar 
Kuwait beginning August 2, 1990. After al 
could only help the Palestinian cause: things couldn't get worse 

Enthusiasm for Saddam Hussein’s actions cut across ideological lines within 


unity had shed an 


ye ebullient Palestinian re 


tion of ne 


keup in the Arab world 


riefly, nationalists and revivalists. For 
ile 


the Palestinian community and united, if 
example, the Traditionalists and Fundamentali: 
their voices during Friday 


ine raised 


s in occupied P: 
P 


gregational prayers in support of the secularist- 


turned-Pragmatist Saddam Hussein. Revivalist support for Hussein, however 


represented no love for the Iraqi dicta alism; it 


pan-Anubism or Arab nati 


represented a more intrinsic rejection of Western st the mma 


and an attack on “the presence of foreign troops in Saudi Arabia,” which defiled 
the holiest land for Ish 
The Islamic revivalists were joined in their condemnation of Western inter 
ventionism by Yasir Arafat. The ul 
political risk in relations with most A 


yuitous PLO chairman, taking an enormous 


countries, threw his support behind Sud: 
dam Hussein, Yet Arafat's stance was widely misinterpreted in the West and in 
Arab capitals. Thus, Arafat hastily announced, 

1d by Force, but at the same time 


the Palestinians” principled position against tal 


opposing a foreign military presence in Arab countries and the demand that the Gulf 
crisis should be solved within an Arab context 
Palestinian support for Hussein, bolstered by the Iraqi president's attempt to 


iltaneous Israeli withdrawal from the 


link fragi withdrawal from Kuwait t 
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West Bank and Gaza, was rooted not in dislike of Kuwait, but in “their deep desire 
for national liberation, their feeling of having been victimized, betrayed, or ig- 
nored by the West, and their deep sense of despair at the failure of their leader. 
ship, its moderation, and rational political processes to produce tangible change in 


their living conditions under a brutal occupation.“ 
The “principled position” of the Palestinians during the Gulf crisis brought 
immediate and substantial cost to the PLO, Hamas, and other Palestinian institu 
tions. Significant aid from Kuwaiti and Sandi benefactors ended abruptly after the 
Palestinians gave their support to Saddam Hussein, In addition, thousands of 
Palestinian workers and students, expelled from angry Arabic-speaking Persi 


Gulf kingdoms, retumed to the Occupied Territories, requiring jobs and places to 


live and placing further burdens on an already struggling economy. Since ear 
lier survey information in the Occupied Territories indicated that “the revivalist 


trend was most evident among the youth and the college-educated,"5* the re 
Vivalists received a political boost with the Palestinian "ingathering” of young 
workers and students 

The state of the intifadah 
observed that “the Gulf erisis has so al 
tifadah has been almost completely forgotten. Before the crisis, the uprising 


a kind 


of permanent state,” which began, "to harden and to lose the bright colors of its 


anwhile, increasingly stagnated. One journalist 


orbed everyone's attention that the in- 


was receding. During the crisis it was eclipsed. After the criss, it bec 


Conflict within the Palestinian community since the end of the Persian Gulf 


ters and unity between revivalists and 


War has also heightened as the éntifadah 
secular nationalists disintegrates, On June 2, 1991, for example, Hamas and PLO 
supporters battled in the streets and suburbs of Nablus. While the conflict was 


patched up with pros 


's to work together against the common Israeli foe, the 


days of “national unity” were past. 

The keen attraction of revivalist politics in the Occupied Territories can be 
dulled only if Israel satisfies a few Palestinian demands. Otherwise, political Islam 
will contin 


to grow and will replace a discredited PLO, After all, Islamic revival. 
ty. attachment to the land, and cultural pu: 
Arafat, the lifelong sec 


ism offers Palestinians, “ethnic iden 


rity as Palestinians arist, is moving reluctantly to be 


age: A New Approach to Isrue 
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arted Pragmatist. If the occupation of the West Bank and the 
s much longer. the Fundamentalists will sweep the chairman 
away in an ecstasy of fi 


and his organizatio aticism. 


ISRAEL'S 1992 INTERVENTION IN LEBANON 


The 1982 Israeli intervention in Lel 
hegemony in southern Leb 
within the Shi'ah population of the 
among them Islamic Ama 
raeli forces in the self-proclai 


on, while signaling the end of Palestinian 


n, bolste 


1 radical and militant revivalist groups 


ntry, Since 1982, these groups, foremost 
1d Hezbollah, have staged repe 
red “security zone in south Lebanon, Choosi 
» February 16, 1992, Israeli helicopter gunships 
nllah leader Sheikh Abbas Musawi, killing 
The Le x. the death of 
ical Fund Musawi and 


1 attacks against Is. 


to 


answer violence with violence 
attacked a convoy carryi 
his wife, and his six-year-old sc 
their leader, elected a more 
launched rocket attacks 

Unable to b 
Lebanese Christian forces 
aside poorly armed U.N. pea 
twenty-four hours, the Israelis withdrew and 


se Shi'ahs, aven 


pst Jewish settlements in northern Israel 
k the cycle of violence it hav 
ded Hezbollah vill 
cekeeping forces stationed on the border. Within 


tiated, Isrucl and its surrogate 


sin south Lebanon, brushing 


jubilant Muslim militiamen 


swarmed back into the region 

Syria's Hafiz al-Assad, just begi 
feared another deeper inv 
Iran to rein in the zealous He 
the border region with Israel, b 
within the Muslim community 


z to enjoy he 


ebanon by the Isr: 


n of 
lah fighters. Consequently, Hezbollah e 


not before scoring a significant political victory 


ISRAEL'S 1993 HEAVY BOMBARDMENT 
OF SOUTHERN LEBANON, 


in in southern Lebanon. Hezbollah ex 
sing Middle East peace talks by attacking 
Israel's self-declared "security zone” in Lebanon. Over a period of months, 
Hezbollah launched a number of rocket attacks 
July, killed seven Israeli soldiers in Isracli-occupied southern Lebanon. 

Using these death: text, Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s government 
launched “Operation Accountability” on July 25. 1993. Isracli ships bombarded 


In the summer of 1995, trouble fl 
pressed its vehement opposition to on 


inst northern Israel and, in 
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the Lebanese coastal cities of Sidon and Tyre, and Israeli fighter-bombers and he- 
licopter gunships razed villages and leveled houses throughout southern and east- 
em Lebanon, Hezbollah answered by firing 131 Soviet-made Katyusha rockets at 
northern Israel. Two Israelis were killed. 

When after a week of constant bombardment, the Israeli offesive in southern 
Lebanon ended, 130 Lebanese civilians were dead, 450 to 500 were wounded, 
and 250,000 were homeless refugees. Ten thousand houses were leveled and 
30,000 damaged in seventy villages. Less than ten Hezbollah 
ported killed. 


rillas were re- 


Israel's objective, however, was not simply to kill Hesbollah fighters. Instead, 
Israel sought te 


imidate the civilian populace in the south and to create a 
in Beirut. The Rabin 
nd its puppet government in Lebanc 


jor the governmen 


nvernment hoped that 
Hezbollah to prevent 
further Israeli incursions into the country. Although Hezbollah received its ideo- 
logical prompting from Iran, Syria controlled the organization's supply lines and 


would rein 


‘ tial. However, Syria publicly refused. Hezbollah, 
Syria maintained, had legitimate cause to oppose the Israeli occupation of south: 
em Lebanon 


Nevertheless, Syria did not wish to jeapordize the Middle East peace talks. 
Assad wanted to regain th n Heights. Con 
were vital. Thus, Syria stayed aloof from the conf 
President Bill Clinton for its “considerable restr 
were killed in the Bekaa Valley, victims of Ope 
defused the situ 
ther rocket at 
right to take 
The Israelis accepted Hezbollah’s promise and ended Operation Accountabil- 
ity. However, Israel also from the Lebanese government to de- 
ploy the Lebanese army in the south to offset the power of Hezbollah, To further 
strengthen the Lel 1 Damascus promised 


nued negotiations with Israel 


id was praised by 


nt.” even after Syrian soldiers 


jon Accountability. Assad then 


from Hezbollah to refrain from fur- 
1. Nevertheless, Hezbollah “maintained their 


ion by wresting a prom 


ks on northern Isr 


ti ainst Israel's ‘security zone." 


ted a pros 


ese military, Arab ministers meetit 


$500 million to the government in Beirut. 
The ultimate success of Operati 


n Accountability is in question. The heavy 
ces has only embittered the civilian Shi‘ah 


bombing of southern Lebanon's vill 


population in Lebanon. If the Lebanese government does not engage in a major 
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effort to improve the quality of life of the Lebanese villagers, Hezbollah could end 
up with many more recruits in the future. 


THE /JBRAHIM MOSQUE MASSACRE OF PALESTINIAN 
WORSHIPPERS. 


At dawn on February 25, 1994, a zionist settler from the orthodox Jewish seth 
ment of Qiryat Arha entered the crowded Ibrahim (Abraham's) Mosque." which 
is located in the ancient biblical town of Hebron on the Isracli-occupied West 
Bank, Dressed in an Israeli Army uniform, he opened fire with his automatic g 
sault rifle on as x pers, who had just started their Ramadan fast 
and were kneeling in prayer with their foreheads touching the ground. One pro- 
file cast him not as a “lunatic” or “psychopath” who had callously slaughtered 


y as S00 wors 


many as 29 Palestinian Muslims and wo 


many as 150; some pictured hitn 
tely despised Arabs, believing them to be the 
my that was trying to destroy Israel—in other words, he was a mi 
Arabs had to be expelled or destroyed before they expelle 
destroyed Israelis, This i + the world. 
View of a significantly large segment of the gun-toting zionist settlers in the Gaza 
Strip and West Bank. Little wonder that most settlers from Qiryat Arba and other 
derer a funeral of a martyr who had been killed 
rusade against a deadly enemy 

the 1 
cian named Dr. Baruch Goldstein who in 1983 imink 
York City borough of Brooklyn. He had long bee 
radical Jewish fundamentalist Rabbi Meir Kahuane 
part of Kahane’s inner circle and even ran Kahane’s political campaign for the Is 


instead as a man who passioy 
avowed 
who "believed" t 


same anti-Arab ideology that perme: 


settlements gave the mass 


noble 


ss murderer was a 42-year old American-born orthodox Jewish physi- 


ated to Israel from the New 


committed follower of t 


In Israel, Goldstein became 


eThe Thrahim Mosse or al-Harum al-thruhint (The Tombs ol after Proph 
Abraham who is venerated in fudaisin, Christianity, and Islam Muslims reverentially refer to Prophet 
Abraham as Khalil Allah (God's fiend Adhorents ofall three faiths believe thet Abraham is buried 
there. The Bible states that Abraham purchased the site as a burial ground for his wife, Sarah, The 
Jews call the hallowed site the Tomb of the Patriarchs or the Cave of Machpela because they believe 


Leah are abo to 
ny of th 


that the sacred tombs of 


be found there. B 


patriarchs Isaac an Jaro and matriarchs Rebecca an 


sections of the same jr 


h Jews and Mushins worship in ep 
rchs and therefore the hallewed site has heen a Mashyeaat 
wred there by Arabs (Joel Greenberg, “Biblical Tomb L 
York Times, February 28, 194, p. 6 

Rabbi Meir Kahane, a Brooklyn-bor native, bal founded the 
1968; as its Fou sponsib 
Kahane, the organization was dedicated to Fighting anti-Semitism and protecting Jews in America. I 
1971, the rated to Isracl and founded the right-wing Kach party 
The goal of this Jewish fundas to expel all Arabs from the biblical land of Tsract 
from Tsrueli-occupied lands and to mab Israel a truly Je pased om the Torah (See “Meir Ka 
hhane,” in Susan Hattis Rolef, ed.. The Political Diction he State of Israel. New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Company, 1987_p, 176) 


1920 when sixty 
Arab-Jewish Conflict,” New 


wish Defense League (JDL) in 


ning its mission, According to 


party w 
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raeli Knesset (legislative body). Because the two zionist soulmates had grown so 
ork City in 1990 left Goldstein seriously 
gered by the trial of Kak 
rican Al-Sayyid al-Nosair, who was the 
Jue to insufficient evidence. Goldstein 
fter that Kahane’s murd 


close, Kahane’s assassination in New 


disturbed. He must have been further 's accused as- 
d, the Arab-born Ai 


principal suspect, walked away a free mat 


sassin. At trial’s ¢ 


is said to have repeatedly told his friends must be 
avenged. 

As the leader of the local eme 
Goldstein had seen several of his close friend 
He therefore considered “Arabs to be Nazis” and refused to treat them when th 


-dical team for his Jewish settlement 


and neighbors die under his 


came in for emergency treatment” 

Furthermore, the Israeli 
Arafat-Rabin handshake on Sey 
him. He believed that Arafat was a “terrorist” and that the PLO w 
ganization” that had killed many Israelis. For the Israeli government to be legit 
imizing the PLO and elevating Arafat tc 
trayal of the Jewish people and the Jewish state. Goldstein was determined to 
sabotage the israeli-PLO peace talks with a dramatic and explosive event 

He chose Fri 
bath during. Ish 
every effort to get involved in the cons 
Prophet Muhamn 
brate the deliverance of Persian Jews from a plot to destroy them in the fifth ce 


ament’s peace accord with the PLO and the 
nber 13, 1993, must have enraged and incensed 


s a “terrorist oF 


he august status of a statesman was a be 


5. 1994, because it was the second Muslim sab- 


y. February 


1's holy month of Ramadan, a time when fasting Muslims make 


I prayer sessions enjoined by 


It was also the Jewish festival of Purim, when Jews cele 


tury 6c. Ln the Jew called Mordechai plays a central 
role in the awesome revenge that the Jews mete out to their enemies." 

The ery that went up in the Lbrahim Mosque just after the mass murderer 
had emptied three 35-shot magazines into the congregation of worshippers was 
‘Where are you Arafat? Where is the peace?” This ery mingled with the Islamic 


Allahu Akbar which was im 
and anger at the deaths of their brethren and at 


rallying ery nediately taken up by furious Palestint 
ans venting their disillusiont 


sults fr 


the disappointing the peace talks that Arafat had suid would soon give 


lestinian state, It was a cry heard by Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 


his people a F 
Rabin, who ime 
apologize on be 
dent Bill Clinton, who invited both Isrueli and Palestinian negotiators to Washin 
ton so that they could tie up all the loose ends of their peace accord on limited 
Palestinia omy. It was a cry likewise heard by Yassir Arafat at his PLO 
headquarters in Tunis, Tunisia. Immediately suspending the Israeli-PLO peace 


condemn the massacre 


ely went on Israeli television 


alf of the Istacli people for it. It was a ery heard by U.S. Presi. 
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negotiations, the PLO Chairman now mad 


the Israeli settler issue the principal 
problem ier 


1 he insisted, could it be a second: 
the Isracli-PLO Decla 
wn on September 13, 1993 and sealed 


quiring urgent attention; no long , 
matter to be addressed in 1995 as 
Principles signed on the White F 
\with an Arafat-Rabin handshake 
While significantly undermining Arafat’s secular and moderate lead 
Hebr 


ons like Hamas and Islamic Jihad, and it has like 


edd to ation of 


ship of 


the Palestinian movement, t vassacre has further strengthened the Is- 


lamic fundamentalist organizat 


wise intensified the Palestinian intifadah not only in the Isracl-occupied West 
Bank and in Gaza but also among Israeli Palestinians in Israel as well. With the Is 
inant, the Pale 


and more like an Islamic resurgence, and if the process is not aborted by the over 


Jamie organizations now dor 


nian intifadah is now looking more 


whelmingly powerful Israeli authorities 
lesti 


could witness an Islamic revolution 


leading to an Islamic state of 


nsisting Gaza Strip and Jericho 
lecides to give up in the West Bank 


and of whatever else the Israeli government 


to the far more accommodating PLO, 


SUMMARY 


It is, indeed, ironic that both explasive coaflic sand dramatic 


agreements between the Arabs and Israelis have contributed to the Islamic re 
1967 when the Is 
aghout the Middle 
h media attention during the 


vival. ‘This was especially true after the Six-Day War of Ju 


lamic revival in Egypt begun, After growing and spreading ¢! 


East for the nest six years, the Islamic revival got 
1973 Yom Kippur/Ramadan War. Th 
summer of 1982 inflamed the revival of political Islam, particularly in Lebanon 


1. the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in the 


but more generally in the entire Muslim world, as te 


vision pictures of that i 


sion were broadcast all over the world. Israel's periodic bombing of Lebanese vil 
lages and towns by air, sea, and land for much of the 1980s and even the early 
1990s has kept the Islarnic revival in Lebanon simmering 

In the last quarter century, two terrorist incidents in the West Bank ba 
furiated the Muslim world and intensified the revival of political Islan: One was 
the Australian Zionist’s arson at the AL-Agsa Mosque in Jerusalem in 1969, 
Shippers at the 


the other was an American-born Zionist settler’s massacre of 
Ibrahim Mosque in Hebron in February 1994 


One would think that Arab-Israeli peace agreements would dampen the rise 


of political Islam, but they seem to have hi 
Jerusalem and the Camp David Peace Agreements between Sadat and Begin 
were widely condemned by the umma as a “sell-out” and a betrayal of the Arab 
and Muslim cause. Thus, Sadat's efforts at peace with Israel may have actually re- 
ot but in the Middle 


the opposite affect. Sadat's trip to 


inforced the reassertion of political Islam, not only in F 


Attack Prompts Calls For End to Talks, but 
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East at large, Just as Sadat lost his leadership of the Arab world and then his life to 


Islamic fundamentalists, Arafat is in danger of losin 
nt and his life 


tion of Principles for limited Palestinian self-rule in Gaza and Jericho. Many 


s leadership of the Pales 


Islamic fundamentalists as a result of the Declar 


Palestinians in the Israeli-oce 1 see the 


Rabin handshake over the Di rn Principles as a “raw deal” for the Ps 
tinians. Thus, the Arafat-K 
i 
bron massacre of P: 
vival in the West Bank and Gaza Strip seems to look 
Jami Can the Israeli army and Zionist settlers 
ing the Israeli-occupied West Bank or will a 
Jewish-Muslim crusade make the West Bank ungovern 


atly swollen the ranks of radical 
ns such as Hamas and Islamic Jihad. With the He 


tinian worshippers in the Ibrahim Mosque, the Islamic re 


and more like an Is 


le and therefore an un 
bearable liability for Israel? If the latter scenario results, then the Israt 


West Bank to the Palestinians 
establish a Palestinian state in much of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, with Jerusalem eventually becoming an international city under U.N, super 


ment will hy eventually give back the en 
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The creation of OPEC has contributed te | Islamic politics in often con- 
xd yet the connection of OPEC to the global Islamic 
revival is se cholarly literature, To under 
stand the true and substantive effects of OPEC on the development and 
the 


and its ae 


tradictory and ironie way 


1 made in either the popular or the 


al Islamic revival requires a thorough examination of OPEC, its origins 


PRELUDE TO OPEC’S ASCENDENCY 


The oil-produci 


many years of struggle 
1 War IT and immediately 
n the West as well. At the time the Seven Sis 
olized the oil industry, acting 
s and denyi 


achieved full political 


sought economic independenc 


ter dominated and mone rroguntly and disre 


spectfully to their host na 


hem fair and appropriate compenss. 


tion, This situation aggravated te between the forei 


il companies and t 


yovernments of the nations in which they operated and in which “oil as a com 
modity represented the primary, and often only, resource ... and an important, 
for the countries in which it was consumed, Private 


and often prime, energy inp 


sts. Savor 


enterprise was sandwiched between strc 


their newfound political independence, these governments began to give prece 


dence to theit economic interests at the expense of the Western oil companies. By 


the 1950s, host governments fought the foreign oil companies for “basic modifica: 


tions in the conc ins, which 


ally granted the companies, in addition 


Ist of exploiting the oil, extraordinary privileges." The era of the virtual 


sovereignty of the Western oi anies in the region was coming to a close 


The establishment of OPEC was the result of increasing anger among oll 


producing nations over foreign governments’ reduction of the posted price for cil 


desperately needed oil revenue, The stated 


resolutions of OPEC were (1) that the 


ernments of oil-producing nations 


needed to assusne an 


lirect and active role in the determination of oil prices 
and not leave th 


lecisions to the private companies; (2) that sudden price fuctu 
ple and that oil prices must be stabilized: and (3) that oil poli 
Gies among OPEC member nations needed 


be reconciled and unified to 


achieve desired benefits for the ong 


generally and for each member indi. 


I the biggest oil J: Exxon, Royal Duteh-Shell, Tes 
pany of California (Soe Chevron), Mobil, Gulf, and British Pe 
y Five Yours of P Politics, New Yor ridge University Pres 
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vidually. In brief, OPEC was founded with the expressed purpose of coordinating 
the petroleum policies of member states and thereby safeguarding their individual 
and collective interests.2"! 

Since stabilization of oil prices and maintenance of steady oil revenues were 
the immediate short-term goals of OPEC, the organi 
1960s despite a continuing worldwide recession 
fact, as realized prices fell, revenues for OPEC members rose. However, since de 
1 for oll remained weak for the first decade of OPEC's existence, OPEC was 
yet incapable of showing ecor 

Egypt's devastating and demoralizing defeat in the Six Day War with Israel in 
1967 cost Nasser and his ideologies of ps \d Arab socialism much of 


action among the masses. In turn, Islam strengthened as a source of 


on was successful in the 


nd a declining demand for oil. In 


or political muscle 


Arabism a 


their at 


ty and solace strengthened. Egypt's defeat, coupled with long-standing eco- 


nomic problems, compelled the once-proud Nasser to turn to his erstwhile ideo: 


logical foes, the oil-rich members of OPEC, who were conservative antin 


tionary cheerleaders for Islamic, not Arab, solidarity. In exchange for desper 


neede {al assistance, Nasser embraced the oil producers and compromised 


his own ideological zeal. To further appease the Saudis and their allies and also 
to enhance his own letitimacy at home, Nasser began to utilize Islamic symbols 
and rhetoric. Thus, conservative oil-producing OPEC member nations like 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia emerged as new centers of reg 


money and aid to 


power, handing out 


in friends and partisans throughout the Muslim world, 


Accompanying the successes was a notable failure. During the 1967 war 


op 
‘This first short-lived oil embargo collapsed as the ec 


attempted to turn “the oil weapon” against those nations supporting Israel 


oil producers became too burdensome. Therefore, in 1968, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 


and Libya established the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OAPEC)—an organization similar to OPEC but which excluded non-Arab oil 
producers—to achieve Arab political unity within the cartel and to employ that 
tunity and Arab control of substantial oil resources as a weapon.) Thus, the stage 
was set for the vastly more successful oil embargo of 1973. 

nts of the 1960s, brought 
y the 1970s. First, the 1970s 


omic expansion both in the in- 


A confluence of factors, many rooted in the 
to the apogee of power and influence du 
id unprecedented eco 


OPE 
were years of remarkable 
dustrialized West and in the Third World. As industry grew. after a long decade of 
av as well and OPEC members prospered, 


worldwide recession, demand for oil g 


Second, this prosperity underscored OPEC's predominant position in the oil in- 


Jipted atthe first OPEC 
uh, OPEC: Past and Prevent, Vienna, Austria: Retro Econom 


See Resolutions Fl Lac, rag, a0 Septem 
ber 1966, and quote 


Research Center, 1974, 
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dustries. Prior to the establishment of OPEC, not even one oil-exporting nation 
accounted for more than one-third of total world exports and no single oil-produc 
ing nation accounted for more than one-fifth of world petroleum production, Yet 


by 19 


of the world’s exports were concentrated in the h 


4, more than half the world’s oil production and more than three-quarters 
s of the cartel. Third, the 


World had begun a transformation from bipolarity, in which the two superpow 


ers—the United States and the USSR—completely dominated their spheres of in 


Muence, to ». in which numerous powerful countries acted 


al multipolariza 
with relative in 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, feeling 


renddence from the superpowers. Hence, oil producers. like 


particular affinity for Moscow or for Wash: 


ment to st 
panies had started to deal with the OPEC cartel 


nd up for their rights. Fourth 


smaller independent oil « 
pvernments of the oil- 


walties and taxes to the 


These companies offered lar 


he 
960s, the Trans-Arabian Pip 


untrie 


producing tel greater clout in negotiations with the Seven 
Sisters. Fifth, in the late line (TAPline) bringing, 
Saudi Arabian crude oil to the Eastern Mediterranean over land was temporarily 


stisfy excessive demand, A 
n, coupled with 
sunk there in the 1967 


closed, and long-haul Gulf crude oll was shipped in 


rates skyrocketed. This situat 


tanker shortage ensued and fre 


the closure of the Suez Canal after num 


as ships \ 
Arab-Israeli War, also pushed up the value of low-sulphur Libyan crude oil that 
the independent oil companies were taking to the European markets.” While 


these new conditions resulted in th 


tightening of the oil supply, which increased 
wed by the nents of the 
oil-producing countries did not much increase. OPEC members discovered that 


perity fully real: 


the profits of the oil corporations, the revenues en wwern 


only when they took matters in their own hands was their y 


ized 
In 1969, Libya’s Colonel Muammar al-Ga¢ 


1 his long tenure as leader of Libya, replacing the c 


afi rose to power through a mili 


tary coup and beg, 


regime of King Idris with his own peculiar brand of Islamic fundamentalism, The 


increasingly favorable winds of OPEC prosperity were at al-Gaddafi’s back; he 


had ascended to leadership at an especially propitious time for oil producers, Al 
Gaddafi was in a unique position to improve OPEC leverage vis-a-vis the oil com: 
panies. As leader of OPEC's Mediterr: 


petroleum production and thereby to increase revenue taken in by OPEC mem: 


an Group, Libya initiated policies to cut 


her nations. Libya’s position of prominence and leadership in OPEC was bol: 
stered by the fortuit 
TAPIine, which increased the value of Libyan oil, Al-Gaddafi took this opporti 


1s bulldozer accident that temporarily closed Saudi Arabia's 
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nity to demand larger revenues and higher taxes from for 
erating in Libya, 

Libya's unprece¢ ting concessions from the oil companies 
changed the pattern of compliancy that had prevailed for the previous six decades, 
injected new life and vigor into OPEC, and spurred other OPEC m 
action. The twenty-first meeting of OPEC in Caracas, Venes 
1970, resulted in an across-the-board ji 
cents per barrel and a tax 

Although the balance of power 
corporations and the oil-producing nations had shifted decidedly in favor of the 
latter in the 1970s, this shift did not grip nal attention until OPEC flexed 
its economic muscle during and after the Arab-Israeli War of October 1973 
Within two weeks of Egypt's surprise attack on Israeli positions in the Sinai Penin: 
sula, OAPEC instituted an oil embargo against the United States and the Neth 
lands. OAPEC members, indignant at the United States for its substantial eco. 
nomic, political, military, and moral support for Israel, imposed the embargo after 
President Nixon requested from the United States Congress $2.5 billion in 
diate arms deliveries to the beseiged Zionist state. Me », « Dutch offer to 
Soviet Jews and charter flights to Isra 


il corporations op- 


nted success 


bers into 


ja, in December 


ease in posted prices of thirty-three 
n of 55 percent. 57 


ligopolistic multinational oil 


increase toa 


provide a relay center for 


the official Duteh airline, KLM, tiggered Arb antipathy toward the Neth 
Jands.0* 
The oil embargo, coupled with a simultaneous cut in oil production, occurred 


1 for oil in the industrialized world was already stretching, 
acity. Taking advan 
et power by raising, 


tion among the 


at a time when deat 
OPEC production, 
tage of this development. OPEC exercised its formidable mar 
the posted price of oil to $5.11 in October 1973, Sensing no re 
industrialized oil-consuming nations that might threaten OPEC 


ning, and transportation beyond ca 


powerf Sn. 
bers’ collective or individual interests, OPEC 

barrel of crude oil to an unprecedented 811,65 in January 1974, thus quadrupling 
» War in October 1973. All of this oc 


in raised the posted price per 


the price since the outbreak of the Rama 
curred without the consent of the oil con 
ate U.S. reaction was to “bite the bullet.” Even after the imposition of 
the embargo, the Nixon adminis 
Nonetheless, the sudden and devastating oil-price inc 
economies around the world. The disruption resulting from OPEC and OAPEC 
1974 and 1975. Meanwhile, 


increased its arms shipments to Israel 


undermined 


actions induced a worldwide recession betw 
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OPEC memb 
have imagined. 

Although the relative success (or at least the lack of outright failure) of the 
Arab combatants in the 1973 war boosted morale throughout the Muslim world, 
the unmistakable success of OPEC positively electrified Muslims, OPEC's ability 
to quadruple « OAPEC’s emba 
wer a sense of pride, a taste of power, and a vision of the future 


1 nations were enjoying oil revenues that before they could never 


prices an go of oil to a superpower gave Mus- 


tims the world 
that had looked for the past century only bleak. For devout Muslims, OPEC's eco- 
nomic and apparent political empowerment was 4 token of divine pi 
lis believers their just re 
gain, directly contributed to 


vindication for their belief that God was at last granti 
wards after so much struggle and hardship. OPEC 
Islamic politics 
While OPEC's 
success was dubious at best. OPEC achieved none of its political objectives. While 
Muslitn regi 
cign policies of needy Muslim and non-Muslim Third World countries and even 


onic success in the 


70s was extraordinary, its political 


s within OPEC were able to influence subtly the domestic and for 


to influence Europe and Japan to tilt, at least symbolically and rhetorically, toward 
Araby anti-Israeli 


stinian causes, little headway was made in wringing 


pro-Ps 


substantive concessions from the West on any issue. Moreover, the major political 


objectives of the oil embargo—the withdrawal of Israel from all territories cap: 


tured in the 1967 war, the “affirmation of the Arabism of Jerusalem,” and the 


restoration of the “legitimate rights” of the Palestinians—were not achieved. 


The United States, meanwhile, encouraged OPEC members to invest their wealth 


of petrodollars in U.S. producer goods, consumer goods, military hardware, and 
tly, OPEC economic health became tied to the 


{the U.S, economy. From this point on, OPEC discouraged and dis 


agricultural produce. Consec 


missed any attempts to destabilize the U.S. economy with excess 


an oil embargo. Saudi Arabia, the 1 


influential OPEC member, for example 
had become the largest importer of Arne 
totaling $5.1 billion in 1980 

Since the end of the oil embargo in 1974, OPEC ha 
action in the face of bold Israeli 
racl. While OPEC has done nothing, Israel has built 
West Bank; made Jerusalem the unified capital of Israel; attacked OPEC-member 
Iraq's nuclear reactor at Osirik; annexed the Golan Heights; repeatedly invaded 


an military hardware with purchases 


uled repeatedly to take 
wed U.S. support for Is 


ression and unqual 
ng 


settlements on the 


Lebanon; mauled Syria’s antiaircraft batteries and air 
to check Israel's 1982 advance into Leb 
driving the PLO 


Palestinian men 


ree after Syria attempted 
non; dismantled the PLO infrastructure 
fers out of Lebanon; permitted the barbaric massacre of 


men, and children in the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps 
and continued to terrorize the Lebanese Shi'ahs without any condemnation, let 
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alone united action, from the regimes in the Muslim world. This in turn has disil 
lusioned many Islamic revivalists, even those receiving financial assistance from 
OPEC member nations. 

Of the prominent Muslim nations of OPEC only Iraq is secul: 
ical orientation. The rest are religious conservatives promoting distinct brands of 
Islamic revivalism through the disbursement of petrodollar 
parent unity of interest in Islamic polities, no uniform po 
has ever emerged from an OPEC meeting. OPEC member nations have pre: 
ferred overwhelmingly to channel their petrodollar aid to recipients on a bilateral 
rather than a multilateral basis. Joint development projects are, by comparison, 

d underfunded. Furthermore, the promotion of Islam by individual OPEC 
es no more than the promotion of selfish national interest 
+, in the process, 
nt that it too can no 


its ideolog. 


id. Despite an ap- 


y of aid disbursement 


through the agency of a particular brand of Islam. Howe 
OPEG has strengthened the Isl 


longer overlook Islam's demands. 


ic revival to such an ext 


Libyn's al-Gaddafi has taken keen interest in exporting his version of Islamic 


revivalism and, ¢ 10 non-Arab African na 


nsequently, his personal influence it 


tions with substantial Muslim populations. In addition, a Libyan payroll tax has 
long supported the Jihad fund, which distributes money to militant, anti-Israeli 
Muslim groups and to Muslim ws 
Ideologically speaking 
Third World's problems, and for the Ish 
ples is the best solution to their difficulties 


wuerrillas in the Philippin 


Gaddafi believes that “Islam is the best answer to the 


es a return to Islamic princi 
Tran, like Libya, has supported militant and clandestine Islamic revivalist or 
gunizations that are anti-Western and anti-Zionist in ideology. As a nation calling, 


considers 


itself an Islamic republic and governed by Shiah religious clerics, 
itself the 


oll revenues to prove it 


atest benefac 


or to Islamic revivalistn and has expended substantial 


Radical Lebanese Shi'ah organizations, for example, 
look to Iran not only for petrodollar aid, t 
Involved itself in the Central Asian Mush 
Moscow, [ran has vied, with Turkey and Saudi Arabia, for influence there by pro: 


t for leadership as well, Iran has also 


1 republics newly independent from 


moti 
ers to the former Soviet Muslim republics to he 
revival taking place there 

Of all OPEC members, Saudi Arabia 
the use of petrodollar aid to promote national interests and to disseminate Islamic 
ivalism, two essentially compatible goals. Sandi Arabia's King Faisal 
(1906-1975) promoted a moderate brand of Islamic fundamentalism and pan- 


smmereial ties. More important, Iran has sent clerics and religious teach: 


and politicize the Islamic 
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Islamism in the 1960s to counter Nasser’s attempts to destabilize pro-Western 
snes by exporting radical Arab socialism, Faisal greatly increased and ex 
panded monetary loa atries and to Muslim mi- 
slim countries during the 1970s. Through aid, the Saudi gov 


grants to needy Muslim 


norities in non-M 
emme! 
publication of Islamic books, jo 
destine Muslim Fundamentalist 
Egypt, Sudan, and Syria, Sandi loans a 
encing Egypt's Sadat Nu 
countries from the Soviet sphere of 
em foreign policy, Partly 
in Egypt, and partly to please S: 
erate freely in Egypt again. He also 
door policy” in which Western multina 
vest in Egypt. Similarly, Pakistan’s Bhi 
he adopted an uncharacteristically strong Islamic empha 
and domestie policy 

Sandi aid oft 
dollars in aid, the Saudis ec 
tion of Ba 


cers—some marked for exe 


subsidized (a) the building of masjids and madrasahs, (b) the 


als, 0 
ps like the Iklan, who were outlawed i 
ts were partly responsible for in 
ri, and Somalia's Said Bari to remove their 
{uence and to embark on a more pro-West- 


gazines, and newspapers, and (c) ch 


renched socialist elements 


stralize 
patrons, Sadat 
reduced a policy entitled 


D counter a 


Hlowed Islamic groups to op- 
tah or “open 
ed to in 
id when 


nal corporations were 
to was no doubt courting Saudi 
is in Pakistan's foreign 


se of millions of 
inced the leadership of the newborn and needy na- 
ire for revenge against Pakistani army offi 
—languishing in Bangladeshi jails, to forego de- 
n Pakistan, and to try to improve relations with 
the regime of Ferdinand Marcos aid in return 
nt’s militaristic policy against the 


1 influenced political decisions. With the prot 


Jadesh to abandon its d 


manding war re ons fic 
Pakistan, The Saudis also ¢ 
for his promise to soften the Filipino govern 
Muslin ret 
In essence, OPEC members have used their vast petrodollar wealth and pe- 
resources to support and to encom and 
| interests. Unified OPEC disbursement of 

failed to occur since views of Islam and national interests vary 


els in Mindanao, 


tr 


their particular views of Ish 


the prerequisites of 
petrodollar aid hs 


from country to ec 


y. Consequently, OPEC has evoked envy and resentment 
by giving petrodollar aid selectively to the governtnents of a few Muslim countries 
iffer privation from high oil prices, global inflation, 
-avier debt burden, Some members of OPEC have 


ger of many Muslims by sq 


while most Muslin cou 


further incurred the a ances 


the petrodollar 


wealth on the purchase of huge quantities of Western arms; on industrialization 


and urbanization on the m: del; on investment in Western 
banks, real est 


of numerous lus 


istic Western 
mv the purchase of gold; and on the importation 
. Moreover, throughout the Muslim world, Muslims have 
come to regard OPEC as a paper tiger, unwilling or unable to force substantive 
concessions from Israel or the West. Instead, OPEC has aggravated and perpe 
ated poverty and inequality by failing to share its enormous wealth with less fortu 
nate Muslim brethren, as enjoined by Islam, Thus, while the oil embargo of 1973 
to 1974 and the oil-price increases of 1973 through 1981 contributed positively to 
Islamic revivalism, the disillusionment inspired by OPEC's failure to improve the 
lives of most Muslims, in turn, further fueled the global Islamic revival 


and comp 
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Religion in society has always inspired two apparently contradictory tendencies 
the first toward union, the second toward distinctness. In Islam, for example, k 
lievers are united in the dar al-Islam (abode of 1 he 
dar al-harb (abode of war or conflict 1 represents the most modern 
ideological expression of these tendencies and is enshrined in the idea of the 
umma—an idea as ancient and as compell 
nent to Islamic revolution, pan-Islamism reflects the ultimate asp 
day's devout Muslim. It is an ideology that calls upon believers to cast aside t 
veils of secular nationalism and racial, linguistic, and tribal loyalties to reunite the 
long-divided umma. In this sense, Islam asks for more than personal devotion a 
submission to the will of God; Islam dem 
community of believers to the precepts rev 
Shariah 3% It is upon this fox 
the universal wmma so al 


un), as distinguished fr 


fegral compo- 


und submission of the 
led in the Quran and set forth in the 
u-old concept of community, of 


lamic Conference (OIC 

The wma is more tha 
diate 
od foretold in Judaism, Chris 
ad's death in a.b, 632, the Muslir 
ined its unity as the umma. The basis of this 
mong believers as well as the pr 
1 claims to individual fealty that 
s. Muhammad's death did briefly ins 
rested in the institution of the Khilafat, by rebellious Arab tribes. Abu Bukr, Tse 
Jam’s first caliph and Mubarn 
defiance. Thus, Abu Bakr established the s 
tity and «i 
his earthly wma 


some distant or utopian goal rooted deeper in faith 
divi nise, like the Kingdom 
Islam alike. After Prophet Muham: 
A spanned th 


¥y was brotherhood and eq} 


fact. It represents more thi 


world, w rabian peninsu 


yy of Islamic law and ummaic loyalty ow 


had prevailed among the pagan 


fe a challenge to ummaic authority 


‘immediate successor, quickly suppressed this 


periority of ummaic over tribal iden- 


d Muslims that their first loyalty lay in submission to God and to 
od intact. Nevertheless 
the wrma a 


Over the centuries as Islam spread, the emma ¢ 


rivalries for power within the 
designation of the political 
khilafat crumbled, its pol 
had paid every price to wield it, the vac by Westerners. 
Finally, in 1924, the Turks terminated the khilafat as a political entity. This disso: 
lution of the khilafat and the continued role of non-Muslim Wester colonial 
powers in the Muslim world engendered the “romance” of the umma, the pop) 
larization of the Muslim world’s political unity. Consequently, many took ad 
tage of the umma’s renewed popularity as a number of prominent Muslim rulers 


Khilafat eroded its eflectiveness, a 
nity of the Muslim world gradually dissolved. As the 
ids of those who 


I authority dis 


n was filled increas’ 
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aspired to assume the role of Caliph of the Muslim world.” Among the most no- 
table were Mecca's Sharif Husayn at a conference in 1924; Egypt's King Fu'ad in 
1926; Arabia's King Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud, also in 1926; and the Mufti Amin al 
Husayni in 1931.9" Yet these efforts came to naught. Instead, the secular ideal of 
the nation-state was adapted without modification from the West, dashing hopes 
for a reborn Khilafat. Yet Muslims could not so blithely cast their history and their 
culture 1 new political identity with their identity 
as members of the community of Islarn—the mma 

Wy 


one. As the boundaries of natior 


side, nor so easily reconcile th 


wan-Islarnismm, 


id no longer a political reality, it 
ates in the Muslim w 


learned Islamic revivalists advanced the notion that the 


tained « psychological 
Id divided the wma: 
ular nation-state, as a 
lered impotent the formidable power that the 
Khilafat, had once been. Only pan-Iskamism, they 
wre inflicts 


the bonds of Western dotiination. In effect, Islamic revivalists recognized the 


Westem imposition, had 1 


umma, in the vesture of t 


gued, could reverse the di 1 by secular nationalism and could loosen 


great inherent potential of an Islamic bloc and, indeed, derided secular national 


ism, the foundation on which the Muslim world was now being rebuilt, as un: 
Islamic, After all, they pointed out, the glory of Isl 


the uma, the fragmentation of which 


n was historically the glory of 


J undermined the strength of Islam and 
opened the doors to the Western colonialists. 
Moreover, Muslims thr 


with their coreligionists without regard to race, tribe, language, or even nation, Is- 


hout the world continued to feel a special bond 


Jam, after all, turned all Mustitns to the qiblah (the direction of Mecca, toward 
which Muslims must pray), called all Muslims from the minaret, and brought all 
Muslims to the Ka‘aba, ir lly, Islam was their 
home, The psychological and spiritual unity of Muslims continued despite the dis- 


spective of homeland. Spiritual 


solution of their political v 
The psychological umn 
tution, After the Muslian 1 


nationalism enjoyed greater popularity th: 


however, could not give life to its political manifes- 
ons achic 


independence from the West, secular 
Abu 
Bakr could not lead armies against Nasser, and Nusserisin for a time waxed tri 
umphant. Arabism, not Islam, Nasser insisted, was an appropriate framework on 
which to construct unity 


did the ideology of pan-Is 


Nasser’s political rivals, particularly the Saudis, who resented Nasser’s inter 
ference in Yemen and his threats to their le 
Nas: 
sonal cult of secular leadership was pai 


gitimacy, also became his ideological 


rivals. The obvious altern: 


s pan-Arabistn, Arab socialist, and 5 
Islamisin, The attempts of King Faisal to 


promote and to popularize pan-Islamism were weloomed by many Muslim 
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nations, at least in principle, but were condemned vigorously by the regimes of 
Sgypt, Syria, and Iraq. Nasser, meanwhile, had reached the height of his popular 
ity among the masses. The Sau their credentials as the guardians of Is 
lam's two holiest cities—Mecca and Madina—countered Nasser’s vast appeal and 
kept the Egyptian president at bay 

The Saudi royal family’s sponsorship of pan-Islamism before 1967 resulted in 
the creation in 1962 of the Muslim World League, a pan-Islamie organization. 
However, this organization served as little more than “a propaganda forum for the 
Saudis,” against Nasser. Despite Saudi Arabia's continued efforts, pan-Islamism 
made little progress during the height of pan-Arak 
diminish Nasser’s soaring popularity 

Ironically, what the Saudis could not in a 
and the creation of pan-lslamie organizations, the Israelis accomplished in six 
days, The 1967 war with Israel humiliated Egypt, humbled Nasser, and unde 
mined the eredibility of 1 ab socialism, and pan-Arabism, Nasse 
popularity plummeted; no impede the development of an institu- 
tionalized subsystemic org ted to the promotion of Islamic unity. 
The political ascendancy of 5, 
I tra 
feat of 1967 granted pan-Islamism and the c¢ 


lis, usin 


nationalism and did nothing to 


ade accomplish with pan-Islam 


ili Arabia at Nasser's expense coupled with the 
devastating psychola 


inflicted upon the Muslim world by the swift de 


ept of the umna a renewed ideo 


logical life; secularism had utterly failed to defeat Israel. A profound sense of de 


spair pervaded the Muslin world, a despair assuaged by renewed faith in Islam, 


by Islamic r 


ivalism, and by the promise and potential of pan-Islamism, 
the 1967 war and the establishment of the 


Islamism was growing in popularity—even in Nasser's 


Over two years passed betw 
OIC, Although 
Egypt—the creation of the OIC occurred only after a second shock to the Musi 
world: the August 21, 1969, arson at the Al-Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem, Although 
the fire and its consequent damage were the work of Denis Michael Rohan, a lo 
and fanatical Australian Zionist, Muslims all over the world were outraged 
one way or another, held the Israeli government responsible. A conference of 
twenty-five Muslim nations was convened in Rabat (Morocco) on September 22, 
1969. Then a March 1970 meeting of the foreign 

directed the creation of the OIC, a pan-Islamic 01 


nisters of Muslim countries 


nization based upon the phi- 
losophy of the umma and charged first to protect Islamic holy sites (like the Al- 
Islamic solidarity among Muslim states, third 


Aqsa mosque), second to encour 
to end all manifest 
tinians in the libe 


ions of colonialism and imperialism, and fourth to assist Pales. 
ation of their land. “© These, in abb 


ons and the ultimate objectives for which the OIC was 


iated form, represent 


both the immediate r 
formed. 
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Camby 
“onbid., p. 480. 
ont 


4 q1-Absan, OIC. pp. 2-24 
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THE OIC’S ROLE IN INSTITUTIONALIZING 
THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL 
subsidiary 


Today the OIC consists of fifty-four member states, and at least tw 


bodies and affiliated specialized associations. By orga 


ng conferences that peri 
odically bring Muslin leaders, government officials, and nongovernmental groups 
of the fifty member nations together, the OIC plays a vitally important organiza 
tional role not only by foste ater sense of solidarity in the fragmented Is 
lamic bloc but also by institutionalizing the Islamic revival. Muslims the world 
over no doubt feel pleased and hopeful when they learn through the media that 
leaders of the Mus mes diametrically opposite ideologi- 
cal orientati down to discuss their common 
problems, con and formulating solutions for 
the Muslim world in the true spirit of Islamic brotherhood. The OIC has also pub- 

ount of li 
ature hi 
» in non-Muslim countries with significant Muslim mi- 


sountries—with some 
tional interests: 


ng up with unanimous 
lished a considerable a ure on Islam in its twenty-three-y 
tence, This Islamic lit 
Muslim countries buts 


norities. 

Because the OIC was established as a consequence of the Israeli occupation 
d, the fifth, 
ate efforts for the 


the Arab-Isracl conflict is central to OIC members. I 
of the OIC charter is “to coord 
es and support of the people of Palestine, and help 


ard of the Holy Pl 
them regain their rights and liberate their land." The OIC has remained true to 
this founding principle; for example, in 1981 then announced a jihad and an eco: 


nomic boycott against Israel 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict by the OIC, the organization since its establishment 


has cultivated the more 


Nevertheless, despite the great emphasis placed 


t and agreeable traditions of the umma. Conse 
quently, the first and second objectives of the OIC defined in Article 2 of the 
charter are “to prose 


Islamic solidarity among member states”; and, “to consol 
idate co-operatic 4 member states in economic, social, cultural, scientific 
1 other fields 


activities, and facilitate consultation among member states in 


al organizations.“* 


Thus, the OIC was founded primarily on princi 
ples of Islamic unity and is rooted, at least theoretically, in the tradition of the 
umma. In practice, however, the OIC’s roots in the ideal politically united uma 
are weak. The organization, fragmented 
and ineffective in the face of political storms. 


id poorly anchored, is often powerless 


While the OIC is hardly a vision of pan-Islamism or of a sturdy Islamic soli 
1 strides toward gy 
lly, intellectually, economically, and politically over the last two 


darity, the organization has made serious and concer 
unity cultu 


decades, often through various subsidiary or affiliated institutions. The Islamic 


le East and North Africa 1954-85, Lonedon: Europa Publications, 1984, p. 205, 


‘ul-Ahsan. OFC 5 
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Development Bank (IDB), for example, was established in 1975 by the finance 
ministers of OIC member natio 
progress of member countries 
principles of the Isla 
bids usury a 


in an effort, “to encourage economic and social 
nd Muslim communities in accordance with the 
ie Shariah. ...“® The IDB, abiding by Islamic law, for- 
1 provides interest-free los 
These loans are 

their most urgent socioecon 
within and joint ve 


assistance account rend 


s while charging only a service fee 
granted to the poorest member states so that they can attend to 
mic problems. The IDB also 

per states. M 
1s emergency financial aid 
tion for Muslims not in the OIC member countries.!! 

Other subsidiary and affiliated OIC institutions include the Al-Quds fund, 
Arab Jerusalem and to 
nission of the International 
Crescent, which is the OIC’s answer to the Red Cross; the Islamic Solidarity 
\d, founded to build masjids. madrasahs, and hospitals; the Intes 
m of the Shariah; the Islamic 
winded to 


snages investments, 
the IDB's special 
id promotes Ish 


educa- 


founded to resist Israeli-sponsored Juda 


support the Palestinians generally; the Islamic Ce 


ional Is. 


lamic Law Commission, charged with the pre 
Center for the Development of Trade 


ourage mutually beneficial 


the Islamic Center for Technical and 


commercial ties among member nat 
Vocational Training and Research, which tr 
relevant technologies. 
ber-nations; the Islamic Civil Aviation Ce 
cooperation in air tr 
study the problems besetting th 
cordance with the Shariah 
lim world; the Islamic Foundation fi 


ins individuals, conducts research in 


dd encourages exchanges of technologies betwee 


neil, which promotes member-nation 


sport; the Islamic Jurisprudence Academy, established to 
iodern Muslim world, to devise solutions in ac 
nerally, to lity of the Mus. 
Science, Technology and Development 


framework, 


which promotes research in science and technology within an Ish 
the Research Center for Islamic History, Art and Culture, founded to research 
the com 
Research and Tr: 


ates socioeconomic data on 1 


1on past of the Muslim world; and the Statistical, Economic and Social 


ng Center for the Islamic Countries, which collects and evalu- 
1 O1C-related in 
States Broad 
nization; the Islamic Char 


ber nations.""? Among adlit 
Islamic News Ageney; the Ish 
nic Capitals Or 


stitutions are the Internation 
1 Organization; the Isla her of 
nerce, Industry and Commodity Exchange; the Islamic Educational, Scien 
Cultural Organization: and the Islamic Shipbuilders Association! 

tion of 


cast 


Com 
tif 


Although many OIC organizations specifically enec 
OIC member 
been hindered by questions of natio 
The IDB, for example, is not funded or equipped to rectify the poles separating 
the rich Muslim states from the poor. But because rich OAPEC nations prefer to 


age the coope 


I realms, their success has 


tions in cultural, economic, an 


polit 


fest in ev 


less ambitious projects. 


W7The Mulkdle East andl North Africa, ~ 196. 
‘i0yl-Ahsan, OFC, pp.95-96 
4\The Middle East and North Africa, p- 196. 


4 North Af 


Ahsan, OIC. pp. 30-37; The Middle East 
‘©Yphe Midille East anal North Africa, p- 204 
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promise and disburse aid money to poorer states on terms conducive to their na- 
tional interests, the IDB, which sets no such preconditions, cannot take their 


money. Meanwhile, the success of oF 


ganizations promoting sociocultural unity in 


the Muslim world is, when possible to gauge, undermined by dictatorial regimes 


that can endure only by drawing distinctions between “us” and “them” within 
their ow 
Iraq, for example, won support from the oil-rich Gulf states in its war with Iran 
only by portraying itself as an impediment to Persian-dominated Iran's revolution 
ary Shah brand seul 
tural similarities between Iran and Iraq would, in contrast, have been an unpro- 
ductive strate 


In esse 


ations und between their nations and others within the Muslim world. 


of Islamic fundamentalism. Underlining the essential 


the national interests of OIC member states far outweigh any 
commitment to Isla 


solidarity. The OIC’s attempt to study and. coordinate 
Muslim affairs, particularly in 
OIC itself is hand 
to represent its members, bi 
OIC wishes te 
have a difficult time coexist 


political matters, may prove unproductive since the 


pped by significant internal contradictions. The OIC purports 


its members prefer to represent themselves; the 


fy the umma, but the uma and the moder nation-state system 


Consequently, constant internal squabbling, tur 
moll, and dissension have rendered OIC a pale shadow of its own ideals 
The OIC’s chi 


of specific member nations represents the sul 


lity to enforce the collective will over the objections 


m of international Ish 
ational law in the Muslin world. In the days of the khilafit 


lw to Western inter 


the umma, was ruled entirely on the basis of the Shariah. In co however 


member states of the OIC “are stronger authorities than the OIC itvelf4 The 
law of individual states—whether secular or religious—takes precedence over 
Shariah law at the subsystemic and systemic levels. Submission of member na 
OIC rulings based on the Shariah, no matter if there is overwhelming 
support of mast members, is wholly voluntary. Therefore the OIC, unlike the 
tumma during the khilafat, is not « sovereign entity but, like other equally impo: 
tic s. is obeyed, manipulated, or ignored by member 
nations according to their perceived best interests. Thus, while the OIC brilliantly 
and lucidly transcribes the ideal of the universal wma into its finely worded char 
ter, it is unable to translate that ideal into actic 

The OIC succeeds and fails according to the dictates of sovereign nation- 


tent inter al onganizatic 


states, which are able on the surface to make common cause. but which all 
ten purse national interests that are essentially irreconcilable with the interests 
of their neighbors and with the OIC. Even on the issue of Israel, the issue that di 
rectly inspired the crea 


n of the OIC, member states have fallen into argument 
und disunity. When Egypt signed the Camp David agreement with Israel in 1978, 
the OIC suspended E agrant violation of the U.N 
and OIC Charters.“ Egypt, to regain the Sinai Peninsula, t 


ptian membership for its 


2, OIC, pas 


‘0tslam Spreads Political Manth Mile Ei 
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with Israel, and to end the devastating cycle of war in the region, jettisoned, in the 
view of many Muslims, the very principles on which the OIC was founded. Thus 

pt was deprived of its OIC 
fit. Yet 


fated. In fact, the reinstaten 


\embership for having sacrificed collective objec 


tives for national be 
years Egypt was re required no compromise of 
the Camp David peace by Egypt and was based on no conditions. The OIC had no 
power to enforce its most basic decisions." 


wo other penalties were exacted, and within five 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 19 
sue within the OIC and damaged the o 
just and principled org 


further complicated the Is 
ation’s credibility as a consistently 


zation. Many OIC members likened the Soviet invasion 
tan to Israeli occupation of Palestine and therefore 
1 on terms no less explicit. Other OIC members, how 


and occupation of Afgh 
condemned the Soviet 
ever, refused to offend their Soviet patron and remained silent, despite the eries 
of their Afghan coreligionists. The OIC, in turn, demanded Soviet troop with: 


al “without condemning the Soviet Union for Consensus 


ding in the highly diverse and fragmented OIC has compromised the organi 
is within the Muslim world have greatly 


undercut the OIC’s power on the world stage. Furthermore, the authoritarian 


zation’s ideological integrity. Deep divisic 


leaders of several Muslim nations in the OIC have me 


paid lip service to the 
organization's noble principh 
Today, after Operation Desert Storm, the OIC is predo 
of Saudi Arabia and Ku 
1901, in Sene; 
dutifully repeated the old rhetoric of fraternity and solidarity, but did little 
dl 
Muslim world. Many members departed the confer 
The OIC, meanwhile, harshly den 
Pakistan 
treatment of the Kashmiri Muslims. OIC members promised to resist the repeal 
of the UN resolution s few kept. The 
OIG dew s but, despite a 
five-hour speech by Yasir Arafat, omitted the word jihad from that demand. Ter 
rorism was denounced and United States-backed peace talks were encouraged. 
Even the prospect of future applications to enter the OIC from the Central Asian 
republics of the former Saviet Union, b d by acceptance of Azerbaijan into 
the organization, failed to kindle excitement at the summit.t!* In short, divisic 
in the OIC appe 
remains unfulfilled. 


atly in the h 
t. The sixth OIC conference, held on Decemb 


al, was nothing but a formal get-together in which all the delegates 
lp 


nny widely prevalent in the 


» poor and needy or redress the inequality and 


ace before its scheduled end. 


ning the Indian government over its harsh 


wnced and 


nt 


pctions against Iraq. 


rted a resolution conde 


xquating Zionism with racism—a pro 


yded Israeli withdrawal fi 


the Occupied Territor 


greater than ever and the Islamic revivalist dream of pan-Islam 


C 
{Tal-Ahsan, OIC. pp. 71-72 


OIC; Can It Meet the Challenge?” The Eamonist, Deced 


spt to Rein Islam Group Philadelphia Inquirer, January 3L 1984, p. A 


14, 1991. pp 
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SUMMARY 


The predominantly Muslim OPEC established in 1960 did not flex its muscles un- 
til the early 1970s. It was Gaddafi's 
higher taxes from foreign oil companies operating in Libya that was soon repeated 
by other members of OPEC. Then came the 1973 Yom Kippur/Ramadan War 
which was soon coupled with the OAPEC oil embargo against Israel's allies in the 


nding larger revenues and 


jccess in di 


West, The resulting oil shortage put an upward pressure on oil prices. The oil- 


price explosion that the world witnessed from 1974 to 1982 helped in the rapid 


modemization of the oil-rich countries. The Muslin members of OPEC (espe- 
cially, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Kuwait, UAE, and Iran) donated much aid to poverty- 
stricken Muslim countries, gave a number of financially strapped Muslim cout: 
tries a discount on oil, purchased food and had it distributed among starving 
Mus! 
chased and distributed Quran to madrasahs. The urna interpreted OPEC's suc 


ns, financed a number of Islamic organizations, built mosques, and pur 


cess during the “oil boom” years as Allah coming to the assistance of His "chosen 
people. 
But the euphoria was shor 


lived. The governments of many Muslin coun: 
tries complained that they were promised far more by their oil-rich brethren than 
ed. Moreover, OPEC's dramatic oil price increases contributed to goal 


nd recession. All three of the afore: 


they rece 


inflation, followed by higher interest rates 
mentioned ecr ued the oil-poor Muslim countries many 
times more than the developed Western world and resulted in the Third World 
being far worse off than before the oil pric 1. Furthermore, the glut of oil 
and decline of oil-prices in 1982, the effort by OPEC member-states to sell more 
oil than their OPEC-allotted quota, the Iran-Lraq War, Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and division in OPEC ranks between pro- and anti-Western 


jomie problems pl 


plosi 


member states virtually emasculated the 


© powerful oll cartel 

There is a widespread perception in the Muslim world that both OPEC and 
the OIC have failed to p 
things, they have failed to achieve their principal objective of getting Israel to 
withdraw from all territories captured in the 1967 war and restori 
rights of the Palestinian people; they have done nothi 


t and defend the rights of the wma, Among other 


he legitimate 


nvth of Israeli settlements in the West 


0 stop the periodic Is- 


reli aggression in Lebanon or the rapid g 
Bank and Gaza Strip; they have fa 
they have been impotent to prevent the starvat 


xd to prevent two disastrous Persian Gulf wars 
1 of Must 


massacres in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Israel, India, Burma, and other parts of the 


in Somalia or the 


Muslim world: and, they have failed to unite the Muslim world and improve the 
lot 


Chapter 


10 


The Islamic Revolution 
in Iran 


In 1978 the people of Iran, led by Iran's Shiv'ah clerical establishment and their 
theological students, rose in demonstrations th 
the forty-yeur tyranny of the Shah. I 


whelmed by the revolutionary tide, fled Ir 


zhout the country to challenge 


more than a year later the Shah, over 
7 on an “extended vacation”; his secu: 
nsidered by Weste 
d 


pened in Iran, and the Shi'ah 


lar, pro-Western monarchical regime, lor analysts an an: 


chor of stability in the stormy Middle East, collay 


mally, catching, 


the West by surprise, Suddenly, a political void 


ulama stepped in, assuming total power, setting up an Islamic 1 


ney with the West, and 


Jel of develop: 


ment, breaking Iran's ties of depen 


and nonaligned Islamic republic on the anvil of past Iranian grievances against 
slution signified a watershed in 


ast and West. Seizing the attention 


ie Re 
ath E 


despot and imperialist alike. The I 


world history, i akin 


repercussic 


of all Muslims, the Iranian Revolution became 
lamic revivalists throughout the world, Inspired by 


wurce of emulation” for Is 


success and stirred by its 
dened by the 
in the “Tranian model.” Muslim Pray 


vent 


topian appeal to pan-Islam, Muslim Fund: were en 


Revolution to remake their ¢ natists 


and secularists trembled at the triumph of the Islamic Revolution. We 


lysts, in turn, perceived a new threat to Western hegemony; the specter not of 
communism, but of Islamic fund: ntalisi 
Although the West, and parti 


ian Revolution, its roots were 


ilarly the United States, was jarred by the Iran. 


in Iranian soil. Political, social, and cultural in 


ities and their synergistic impact undid the Iranian monarchy, overturned the 


status quo, and enabled the Shi'ah religions hierarchy to supplant the government 


of the Shah. An exploration of this synergism reveals the genesis of the Iranian 


Revolution and exposes the anatomy of Islamic revivalism 
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THE GENESIS OF A REVOLUTION 


In 1953, the U.S. CIA engineered the ouster of Iran's popular Prime Minister 
Muhammad Mossadeq. Altho 
compromising nationalism, the United States worried t 
opening Iran to communist influence. Thus, the staunchly pro-Western Shab, 
1 to Paris, returned triumphant to the Peacock Throne, The un 
Mossadeq poisoned relations between the 


Mossadeq was respected by Iranians for his un 
t Mossadeq’s regime ws 


who had esca 
mistakable U.S, role in deposin 
United States and the Islamic Republic of Iran after the fall of the Shah and con 
tributed to decades of anti-U.S. sentiment among the Iranian people. Iranians be- 
lieved, following the overthrow of the popular Mossadeq, that the meddlesome 
Americans were but “leasing” the Peacock Throne to the Shah who, with the sup 
port of « powerful and oppressive U.S-trained security apparatus (SAVAK), main: 
tained his tyrannical and absolute dominion over Iran, Indeed, the Pahlavi Shah 
permitted nc 
U.S. motives in supporting the Shah were simple, The Shah had been a stead 
fast ally of the West and owed his pe 
amplified the Shah's impe 
United States was determin 


1 of political dissent 


ical survival to it. The strategic value of Iran 
Washington, During the Gold War, the 
mntain the USSR and to deny it influence in the 
oll-rich Persian Gulf region, Possessing large oil and 
mile border with the Soviet Uni the critical Persian Gulf and the 
narrow mouth of the Strait of Hormuz, Lran represented an irreplaceable strategic 
asset. The Shah became the United States’ ally in Tehran, his personal faults 
notwithstu 


s reserves, sharing w 1,600 


n, and hugs 


By 1976, the Shah began to realize the necessity of modest and gradual politi 
alization after decades of harsh autocratic rule. Increasingly frequent at 
ts by urb srillas disturbed the Shab, and his 


ng them General Hussein Fardust, counseled him to 


alnst government ti 


secunity advisors, am 


moderate his re Jes. Furthermore, the Shah was ailing and wished to 


ensure the succession to the Peacock Throne of his eldest son, the sixteen-year- 
old Crown Prince Muhatnmad Reza. By gradually building legitimate democratic 
institutions, the Shah hoped that his son could govern Iran 
we had and that the 
sured. The persistence 


a less authoritarian 


manner th 


nonarchy would be en 


ingevity of the Irani 


despotism was simply counterproductive 


The Shah was also moved to adopt a more moderate government by events in 
the West. The Western media, long friendly to the Shah, began to decry his 
shameful human-rights record. The emphasis of then-president Jimmy Carter also 
forced the Shah to rethink his policies of repression. Thus, from 1976 onward, the 
Shah replaced a 


amber of his old advisors with youn; nd 


ssive 


r. more progt 


more able technocrats. Concomitantly, the Shah liberalized Iran’s long-restrained 
political system e 


gh to allow his oppressed and resentful subjects an opportu 
nity to vent their frustration. The Shah, however, had waited too long to liberalize. 
Forty years of rage and alienation could not so easily be assuaged by the Shah's 


momentary indulgence. The Iranian people began openly to criticize their gov 


ernment’s domestic and foreign policies. Iranians protested their nation’s trade 


with Israel and South Africa, and criticized Iran's dependence on the United 
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States. They deno 
nd the expenditure of billions of dollars on the purchase of U.S. weapons, The 
sad that the Shah was nothi 

dlesome imperial power, Enraged by such criticism 
the Shah changed his mind and ordered SAVAK 
sent, It was too la 

Two ill-conceived public state 
nians to rise against the Pahlavi m 
Carter misread the depth of the anti-Shah 
Shah's “great leadership” for bringing stability to Iran. “This is a great tribute to 
you Your Majesty,” Carter said, “and to your leadership, and to the respect, admi- 
ration and love that you 
the Iranian p 


wed the presence of U.S. military advisors and technicians, 


feeling was widesp 1 a puppet of a med: 


fearing a loss of control, 
tighten up and to crush dis 


nents both made within one week inspired Ira- 


chy. On December 31, 1 


jent in Tran and praised the 


people give to you."#9 Distrusting of the United States, 


le saw Carter's statement as American government support and 


encouragement for the Pahlavi regime's repressive methods. Despite his talk of 
human rights, Carter's praise for the Shah earned the United States only the ire of 
Iranians. 

With 


formation planted a rash personal attack 


ant, the Shah's mi 
ainst the prominent Shi'ah cleric and 


a week of Carter's shortsighted st 


istry of in 


uncompromising opponent of the Shah, Ayatollah Khomeini, The Iranian newspa 
1 “Iran and Red and Black 


per Itila‘at ran an article on January 7, 1978, enti 
Colonialism,” which read in part 


In order to acquire name ancl fame, Rubollah Khomeini became a tool for the red and 
black colontalists w to discredit the revolution of the Shab and the peo: 
ple... Actually, Khomeini is known as the Indian Sayyid (Sayyid Hindi)... . He lived 

Jes and i is said that 
of Hindi # 


in India for a time where he was tn touch with British coloni 


when young he composed love poems under the pen 


The article reflected the Shah's suspicions that Khomeini was the agent of both 


reactionaries. Although the article was 
planted in a transparent effort to slander Khomeini and thereby to deprive him of 
popular support, its publication had precisely the opposite effect. Indeed, after 
the article's publication, crowds of Inanians demonstrated in defense of the Aya 
tollah’s reputation. 

From January 1978 to February 1979, anti-Shah demo 
shaking the foundations of the Pahlavi monarchy. Dur 
riod, the Shah’s security forces e¢ 1 killed as many as twelve thousand 
fifty thousand Iranians. The 
id broadened the op 


red leftist intellectuals and black religion 


trations rocked Iran, 


g this fourtecn-month pe 


unarmed men, women, and children an 
‘extended family phenomen 
position to the Pahlavi reg 
demonstrations, his relatives 
days as is the Shi‘ah custom. These tradliti 


increased casualty fi 


ne. For instance, when an Iranian died during the 


aged in public mou processions every forty 


a] processions for the dead became 


Quoted in James Bill, “The Shah, The Aystollsh. And The US Hewllne Series, No. 285, New 


York: Foreign Policy Association, June 1088, p21 


ential 
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overtly political and occasioned the violent and frequently lethal response of gov 
emment security forces. The revolution was thus cumulative in character and 
spread rapidly in major Iranian cities.*? 

Ayatollah Khomeini, safe from the Shah while in exile in the Iraqi city of Na- 
jaf, encouraged the revolutionary fervor without ever personally leading the revo: 


lution. He gave angry sermons denouncing the Pahlavi regime and calling for rev 
olution. Tapes of these sermons were then disseminated throughout Iran, where 
they inflamed the Iranian people." 

The Shah tuned to the Un 
learned this, their anger further escalated and they turned to the streets in rage, 
National Security Advisor Zbigniew Breezinski counseled the Shah to crack down 
harder. Following the torching of a public theater in the city of Abadan, | 
ably by SAVAK agents, hundreds of thousands of I 
Shah, taking the advice of Braezinski, declared martial law. Howe 
ady over for the Shah. Demonstrat ke to the streets, 
With the Shah's government a 
strikes and student demonstrat 


fed States for advice, When the Iranian people 


ans protested in the streets 


continued to 


d the Trwnian ec 
the Shah became incre 
narchy, the Shah made an unprecedented public plea: 


pomy paralyzed by mass 


ly conciliatory 


Desperate to save the m 


le 
form a national government to carry out free elections, .. . Your revolutionary message 


ke up 


past mistakes, to fight corruption and injustices and to 


has been heard. Lam aware of everything you have given your lives for. 124 


ir of terrible bloodshed, the Ira 
the Shah. The aging monarch realized by mid-January 1979 that his position in 


After ay 


1 people were not prepared to forgive 


Iran was untenable. His subjects universally despised him; his continued suppres 
sion of them had only strengthened their resolve. There was nothing left for the 
Sh mary 16, 1979, the last Pahlavi monarch left Iran 
cation. The Iranians were left only with bitter memories of the Shah's terrible 


i to do. C 


reign and of the United States’ part in perpetuating it 

Western analysts failed to predict the revolution. That failure was often justi 
fied by the Westerners’ conviction 
than bs 
Weste 
study the crisis adequately. Indeed, the media emphasized immediate political 


hat the Islamic Revolution was nothing more 


ric madness against a leader too ahead of his time. In reality, however 


nalysts were surprised by the revolution because they had neglected to 


history while slighting the economic, sociocultural, and religious factors contribut 


nts and the Middle East, Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 1990, pp. 188-189. 

2thid, p18. 

®iRlobert D. Schulzinges, American Diplomacy in the Twentteth Century. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1984, p 

1X0 extract of M 
pas 


wad Reza Shah Pablavis speech quoted in Nevonweek, 20 Ne 
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ing to the revoluti 
lution is myster 


nomic woes 


n. If only the political features of Iran are examined, the revo- 
wis and unpredictable, However, the introduction of Iran's eco- 
d sociocultural disharmony makes sense of the Iranian Revolution 
and dispels many of th ptions and much of the mystery 

Asa producing country, Iran benefitted greatly from the 1973 oil- 
price explosion that triggered af tion’ oil revenues. Flushed 
With a $20 billion inflow of petrodollars in 1974, the Sh: 
ant plan that ov 
ously 
the 


wgurated a develop. 


a period of five years would cost $70 billion. The plan danger. 


lated expectations. The govern: pons for 


nt promised expensi 
ertise for indust 
» people, The Shah 
bragged that he would fashion Iran into the world’s fifth greatest industrial power 
by the tur of the century. The Shah and his subjects, h 
rible disappointment 

To transform Iran into « modern nation-state by the turn of the century, the 
Shah accelerated the pace of modemizati 
nseled a mo 
nomic development, Consequently, the Shah's 
modernization 
skilled and professional manpower prompted the P 
thousands of foreigners by offering hand 
ated costs for all imports, while excessi 


ned forces, the latest t alists, and 


wever, were in for ter- 


1d distnissed the good advice of 
1 holistic app 


ich to socioeco- 
ard 
terial. A lack of 
hlavi monarchy to recruit 


technocrats who cc 


asty, and hy 


gets induced shortages in manpow 


ime salaries to work in I 


ously, soaring petroleum prices esc 
ernment spending coupled with ballooning manpower costs fueled an 


spiral that devastated the majority of Iranians. 


Preoccupied with the Shah’s modernization policies, the Iranian gover 
gave in the countryside why 
majority of Iranians resided. Economic stagnation resulted in villages throughout 
rural Iran, Meanwhile, members of the royal family, royal courtiers, and highly 


vents from Western 
or the cultivation of cash crops 


placed bureaucrats accepted p: business corporations to 
duable foox-rowing tillage 


numbers of unemployed firmers and peas 


open large tracts of 


fled rural 
nd cities in search of work. By the mid-1970s, 
9,000 people annually, As a result, the bad 


Consequently, lar 


poverty and flooded into towns 


rural to urbaw migration numbered 
situation in housing, health, and educatic 
and inflation soared: and the gap between rich and poor widened and w 
ingly evident in the growth of shums.*2 

The Shah, meanwhile, set an example of garish extravagance that contrasted 
obscenely with the poverty of migrants to the cities who lived on the edge of exis- 
tence in filthy shanty towns. The Shah reasoned that his personal dearth of 
charisma could be remedied by building a cult of worship around the institution of 
the monarchy itself, Such a cult could be built, the Shah imagined, by continually 
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and flamboyantly displaying the riches of the royal family, The Shah’s ostent 
however, did nothing to increase his popularity. For instance, the bacchanal cele- 
y-five-hundredth 


ion, 


bration at Persepolis to mark the twe niversary of the Per 
sian monarchy was a memorable 
The history of Zoroastrian Persia was honored in the feasts and festivities while Is- 


d 


ged: and pork was served during the banquets 


sult to Muslim sensibilities throughout Iran 


nk alcoholic 


lamic precepts were flouted. Western-dressed men and wome 


rages; dancing was ence 


The expenditures on the festival were enormous—in the range of millions of dol- 
lars. Meanwhile, the Sh: 


<d five palaces for his family, bought shares in 
powerful Westem corporations, and stashed away millions of dollars abroad in 
Western banks. The astentation of the Shah inspired not love of the monarchy 
among Iranians; it inspired resentment. Acting on this resentment, the Shi'ah 
tulama easily turned the Shah's p ig spending against him, But as long 
«d to pour into the Irania ¥y, the Shah could af 
ford to throw Iran's money away and pursue shortsighted moderniza 

The United States nurtured and nourished the Shah's a 
Iran. U.S. leaders saw the conservative 


as the petrodollars conti 


abition to modern 


iticomn 


ist, pro-Westem governm 
spread of Soviet communism, In fact, [ran 
sas a well-situated liste which Sov sile 
xd, Moreover, d the United States was 
haunted by the “Vietnam syndrome” and feared direct military intervention in the 


of the Shah as a reliable ally aga 
od the United Si 
activity could be ser 


post fro 


yg a time wi 


developing world, the Shah cultivated in the oil: 


age as America’s policema 


rich Persian Gulf region. Accordingly, Iran's armed for 


s grew to half-a-million 


men while the Shah's regime eagerly purchased an incredible $20 billion worth of 
and 19 


of money to beef up his internal security forces, Le 


US, armaments between 19° #1 ‘The Shah also spent considerable 


nancial boost from the Shah, Likewise, Iran's intelli 


1 national police 


vice, SAVAK, benefitted from a generous and paranoid monarchy 


Massive and widespread corruption accompanied the unprecedented ex- 


ploitation and export of petroleum, the heavy inflow of petrodollars, the excessive 
military spending, the rapid industrialization and urbanization, and the Shah's am- 


bitious but unrealistic mod 


mization programs, When hard times returned to 


Tran in 1976, the disillusioned I 


nian people were convinced that the nation’s oil 
wealth had been squandered by the unscrupulous royal 
and Westemers. Indeed, increasingly indignant Iranians viewed the 100,000 
Westerners living and working in their cc 
ploiting Iran in the grand imperialist tradit 


ans resented that a growing population of foreigners enjoyed respe 


mily, the Iranian elite, 


try as neocolonialist interlopers ex 


on. Educated and ambitious frani 


sible, influen: 
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tial, and high-paying positions in the 1 
ness sector. Iranian’s reser 

¢ far more than Iranian ¢ 
fect of this realization was profound for the future of Iran and of Iranian-Wes 


izens in comparable positions, The ef- 
™ 


tently condemned foreign domination of Iran and became. 


in Iranian eyes, an au- 


thentic Iranian patriot + 

Widespread was the belief that the Shah had mism: ed Iran's econon 
and every class that bore the burdens of the 1976 recession blamed the Pahl: 
monarchy and the West for its economic ills. In fact, the Shah had made ene 
of the well-to-do bazaaris, wh 


were largely conservative and religious entre 


eneurs. They never forgave the Shah for underentting them by establishing 
ng gov 
ngag- 
ns of 
ment inspec 
ned and jailed those bazaaris sus 


purchasing corporations selling wheat, meat 
ts that decreased the 


1 sugar; for establis! 


ernment-subsidized supermat azaar’s clien 
ing in town-pl 


the bazaar; an 


ning and Fe 


above all, for dispatching aggressive y 


tors to the bazaars in 1977, who arbitrarily 


pected of price gouging.“ 
Des 


cd the anger of nearly every economic class excepting the 


in 1974, the Shab 
jan elite, The 
jobless 


the incredible petrodollar windfall bey 


illy migrated to the cities rem: 
1s slipping, The Iranian people in gene 
saw none of the expected social services promised by the Shah, Indeed, the SI 


impoverished peasants who had he 


The bazaaris felt their economic st 


modernization polic 0 Tran’s curse 

While the Shah's modernization policies during the 1970s damaged the 
nomic standing of the middle and lower classes, they also had a social 
impact on Iran. Indeed, the Shah's t 


cipitated an identity crisis among Ira 


's had turned the petrodollar blessing i 


wisformational approach to Irani 


¢ Iranians, the vast majority of whom did not en- 


joy a standard of living comparable to the West and who, therefore, could not em: 
ulate Western lifestyles. € 


what was it to be Iranian when Lran was turning upside dawn? 


nsequently, many Iranians sought for redefinition. Just 


onged to the slums of Iran’s cities, and who grew daily more 


The poor who t! 
nt of the widening n their standard of living and that of the for 
eigners and the wealthy Iranian elite, were lost and alienated 
ment. Their traditional ways of life were disrupted by the move from village to 
city, and they hungered for a renewed sense of belonging and of self. Conse 
h sentiment from which 


coun ap betwe 


n their new environ: 


quently, they represented an enormous 
the opposition could and did draw support 

As petrodollars inundated Iran during the 1970s, Westen goods and cultural 
influences transformed Iranian cities. Materialistic and hedonistic elements of 
Western culture infiltrated Iran and undermined the country’s traditional Islamic 
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sociocultural values. The royal family led the way. Queen Farah Deeba herself be- 
the Aunual Arts Festival that showed Western avant-garde and 
Nightclubs, dance halls, cinemas, bars, and brothels proliferated in 


‘came a patron 
X-rated f 
tnajor Iranian cities to serve foreigners and wealthy Iranians looking for a good 
City streets, Bikini-clad 
ian women displayed themselves on beaches around the nation; Iranian cities 
aped pruri: 
ent and unseemly Western dress and behavior In reaction to widespread im. 
morality and depravity, many Iranian women, even in universities, were veiling 
themselves by 1978, Asked why she had donned the traditional veil, one young 
t Isfahan University in 1977 responded, “I am making a state 


time, and pomographic literature was widely available 


were teeming with prostitutes; and upper middle class franian wor 


ment."#8 
The backlash to the Westerniza 


and widespread permissiveness preval 


n, secularization, materialism, hedonism, 
Iranian society was especially strong 
within the Shah clerical establishment. After ali, the Shi'ah ulama nursed a 
grudge against the Shah for usurpi 


a significant portion of their rural land hold- 
gs during the “White Revolution” in the early 1960s, Furthermore, the fire of 
the » during the oil bust of the late 1970s when the Shah 
terminated all subsidies to the clerics us part of a severe austerity program. 

Although the Shah’s policies had effectively reduced the Shi'ah clerics’ cent 


role as educators, judges, and advisors, the clerical establishe 


anger was stoked 


still maintaine 
id mobilized their 
illegitimate ino 


vast network of masjids through which they now politicized 


discontented congregations against a cor 
chy. The appe 
swayed many unhappy Ina 
Wherever stood a masjid stood a 


of the clerics to Islamic socioeconomic equity and justice 


J in no part of Tran did this appeal go unheard 
stion of opposition against the policies of the 
Shah. Furthermore, the Shi'ah clerical establishment had contributed to the polit 
ind intellectual development of the Iranian people. Politically con- 
ied with their faith, the Iranian masses went on to make an Islamic 
revolution in their country."! Indeed, the Shi'ah wlama in Iran were particularly 
suited to assuming the reins of goverament after the fall of the Shah. After all, for 
many years prior to the revolution, the ulama “emenged as a class providing not 
only religious leadership in the narrow and technical sense but also leadership of a 
national and political nature. given increasingly to contesting the monarchical insti 
tution." In fact, the Shi'ah wlama had a long history of political involvement in 
protests between 1891 and 1892 and during the constitutional revolution of 1905 to 
1911. The Pablavi monarchy, which began in 1925, harassed and perse 
cuted the ulama, but to little avail. The Shi'ah clerical establishment rose again to 


cal, spiritual, 
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challenge the government in 1963, when it was suppressed, and in 1978 when it 
emerged victorious + 

Aware of the ulama’s political interests and its opposition to his policies of 
land redistribution, women’s rights, secular education, and modernization, the 
Shah attempted to check clerical influence among the Iranian people.“ Stripping 
the clerics of their special perquisites, closin 
relig) 
Shah hoped to undermine clerical power, In 


down Islamic presses, breaking up 


1s assemblages, and imprisoning, exiling and even executing clerics, the 


ead, his suppressive policies 
strengthened it. The Shah could not easily enforce his edicts within the sacred 
masjid. Thus, while the masjid’s becar 
Sh 


s for political dissent, the 


t become an 
he role of the masjid in the g 
understanding of the ulama’s political functions in Iran, Despite the Shah's cul- 
tural campaign to modernize and secularize his country, most Inanians remained 
“olute in their religious faith and traditions. Shiah Islam was heavily reinforced 
by the central role pl n-communities. In th 
daily p ly religious assemblies held, 
and co 


th clerical establish 


ive government 


sis of the Iranian Revolution is central to an 


masjid, 


red by the masjid in Ir 


were recited, sermons delivered, we 


snity activities planned, These organized religious gatherings often had 


political overtones, especially during the 1970.44 
The Shi'ah clerical establishment k 
in Iran, penetra 
community in Iran and remained independent of the government and re 
free to operate in the Shah's repressive police state, By 1978, 190,000 cleries (1 
Iranian cleric for every 200 Iranians) communicated their displeasure with the 
Shah's policies directly to the Iranian people in every community in Tran? 

The wlama’s function as an alternative government was girded during the rev 
olutionary period of 1978 to 1979 with the gen wncial assistance of the 
baz stly and efficiently to the 
unemployed, poor, and anilies of murdered antiregime 
demonstrators, Increasingly, district and neighborhood masjids g 
over the daily affairs of their cc the overthrow of the Shah, 
masfids operated as local power centers that brought together all opposition to the 
Shah under their banner, including the dispossessed, the bazaaris, the intelli- 
gentsia, the nationalists, and even the leftists. During this time, in the twilight of 
the Pahlavi monarchy, Islam permeated the Ir jousness, No secular 
Jama against the Shah, Leftists and national- 


1 the only truly nationwide organization 
me. Masjids ste 


eper than even 


ous fi 


aris. The clerics, in turn, distributed the money ki 


edy, and to the 


punities. Prior 


ideology emerged as a rival to the 
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of the masjid on Iran 
Fundamentalist clerics 
tion were well positioned to step into 
ural.‘ 

The collective gri anian people, compounded by decades of 
oppression under the Shah, erupted in 1978 like 
line, During his reign the Shah had angered and alienated 
classes of Iranian society. The educated, politically conscious, and ambitious mid- 
dle class felt economically excluded and politically stifled in the police state of the 
Pahlavi monarchy. The middle class also resented the presence of 100,000 West 
emers who enjoyed positions of power and influence in the Iranian government 
and who ¢ s than native Iranians. The bazaaris were angry with 
the Shab for his policies to undercut them economically. The clerics were aroused 
by the Shah's secularization policies and his sometimes blatantly anticlerical pro- 
grams, Workers in the cities were infuriated by the Shah’s crackdown on compe- 
ments. Even the upper middle class was unsatisfied 
with the Shah’s inept, unprofessional, and often corrupt government.” The poor- 
est 40 percent of the population was incensed by the Shah's government not only 
their plight, but for contributing to it. The Shah's failure to earn the 
more substantial than 
st his tyranny, the 
nclal assistance, the 


ists, for example, could not match the widespread 
Thus, following the coll: 


Jin the vanguard of the re 


apse of the Shah's regime, Musli 


who had stoc 
acum. Indeed, it was only x: 


the politica 
es of the 


natch dropped in a sea of gaso- 
ly all sectors und 


ned higher 


tent organized-labor me 


for igno 


support of any class or to root his regime in anythin 
promising handouts cost him the Peacock Throne, Unified a 
Ir Shah asi 
clerics provided the leadership, a 
came the foot soldiers of th 

Ironically, the Shah pr 
deprivation, fueled by thi 


The bazaaris rendered fin 
the frustrated and disaffected urban poor be- 
Revolution in tran. 

1 revolutionary crisis himself. Rel 
promises to remake Iran into 
discontent following t 
an expectations and reality had dashed them. TI 
ger. When the recession hit fran in 
n were considered failures. Indeed, mil- 


nian people cast 


em, Western-style nation-state, exploded into popul 
bust. The Shah had lifted I 
fore, the Shah became the target of popula 
1976, the Shah's policies of Westernizat 
lions of devout Iranian Muslims consi 
able for Iran and felt vindicated by the widespread dissatisfaction they precipitated. 
The perceived failure of “imported” development plans strengthened the appeal of 
Islam as the only alternative to the Shah and his U.S. masters. 

Moreover, the Shah's modernization policies aggravated and amplified the 
five common crises of development. The Shah never had much legitimacy while 
the clergy did. The Shah’s government did not penetrate far into Iran; masjids 
were everywhere, The government failed to secure the fair and appropriate distzi- 
bution of goods and services: the Shiah clerics did. The Shah's government per 
mitted n ¥ participation; all Muslims were welcomed in the mayjid, And 
the Shah's policies precipitated a crisis of identity that the Shah could not resolve 
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the clergy could. Therefore, the fall of the 
the Shi‘ah clerical establishment in his place. 

Although political, economic, and sociocultural factors contributed signifi 
cantly to the Islamic Revolution in Iran, the catalytic role played by two devout 
Iranian Muslim personalities—Ali Shariati and Ayatollah Khomeini (see Box 
10,1) —is eritical to understanding the timing, direction, and temperament of the 
Islamic revival and revolution that overswept Ii ate 1970s 


wah was inescapable, and the rise of 
witable 


n in the 


EXPORTING REVOLUTIONARY ISLAM 


With the Shah permanently exiled, Khomeini returned triumphantly from exile in 
Paris to preside over a new phase of the Iranian Re 
tan Islamic government. To this end, Khomeini appointed the respected and de- 
Vout Mehdi Bazargan (see Box 10.2) as Iran's prime minister. Ba 
ment was short-lived, however. Meant only to be an inter 
nn Was directed to lay the fe lations for the Islamic form of government 
fsioned. The new Islamic Republic would be ruled not by the 
people, but by the precepts of Islam as interpreted by the F alist Shi'ah, 
lana, Khow Hf and was 
accepted by most Iranians as the last word in scriptural interpretation. In essence 


ition: the establishment of 


gan's govern 


i, assuming the title Velayat-l-Fagih, appointed hi 
the new government of Iran would be a theocracy. The Fundamentalist ulama, 
direct clerical rule of Iran, Given Khomeini’s 
incomparable popularity in the flush of victory against the Shah, few Irania 
willing to question the eighty-year-old Ayatollah’s judgment. The Traditionalist 
tulama’s view that the Shi'ah clerical establishment should not rule but should only 
advise temporal rulers was abandoned. Traditionalists like the Ayatollah Shariat: 
madari and Modernists like interim pri 1 Bas 
wuld maintain only an advisory role i 1 government, lacked the stature 
ntalist Ayatollah Khomeini among the 


Js were 


in, who felt the ulama 


and popularity enjoyed by the Fund 
Iranian people and were left by the wayside 
In Khomeini’s mind and in the minds of most Iranians, the Iranian Revol 
tion was more than a popular revolt against the tyranny of the Shah, The Iranian 
Revolution was synonymous with an Islamic Revolution, The monarchy was dis: 
carded, certainly, but only to be replaced by an Islamic theocracy, The Funda- 
list wlama sought to transform Iranian society fr 
Islamized.” The clerics would 1 ize and reform Tran’s | 
tural institutions, its system of education, and even its eco 
to the letter and spirit of Isla 
Consolidating the gains of the Iranian Revolution meant securing the Ayatol 
lah _Khomeini’s personal power over the nation while simultaneously pursuing 
policies of Islamization in all sectors of society. Almost immediately following 
Khomeini’s as ‘9, Fundamentalists began sys 
tematically and thoroughly to purge any individuals suspected of loyalty to the 


mn top down, Tran would be 


al system, its eu 


omic system accord 


:mption of power in February 1 
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Box 10.1 
THE ROLE OF SHARIATI AND KHOMEINI IN THE 
IRANIAN REVOLUTION 


Although numerous clerical and lay Iranian citizens made the Iranian Revolu- 
tion possible, the preeminent roles played by Ali Shariati and Ayatollah 
Khomeini need special mention and comparison. 

Although political, economic, and sociocultural factors contributed signifi- 
cantly to the Islamic Revolution in Iran, one cannot discount the preeminent 
part played by two devout Iranian Muslim personalities. The catalytic role of 
Ali Shariati and Ayatollah Khomeini is principal to understanding the timing, 
direction, and temperament of the Islamic revival and revolution that over- 
swept Iran in the late 1970s. 

An Iranian sociologist with a degree from the Sorbonne in Paris, Shariati 
was never the leader of an Islamic movement or party, although party was 
built around his revolutionary Islamic ideology. Shariati formulated a popular 
‘and attractive synthesis of the ideals of Islamic theology and Marxist ideal 
‘ogy adapted to the contemporary Iranian environment. He also authored 
nearly two dozen books, pamphlets, and monographs in his life and pub: 
lished more than fifty articles that elucidated his musing on Islam in Iran 
Shariat’s revolutionary and populist Islamic ideology appealed to restless and 
confused university students, offering an exciting alternative to the some- 
times tiring and obtuse sermons of the ulama. Consequently, Shariati's revo- 
lutionary ideals provided the ideological foundation for the People's Mu: 
jahideen Organization of iran (PMO), popularly known as the 
MujahideerKhalg. Under the PMOI banner. students and unemployed 
youths gathered to spread Shariati’s gospel and to distribute transcripts and 
recordings of his lectures 

Widely disseminated, Shariati’s ideals were influential during and immedi. 
ately after the Iranian Revolution, when nearly 80 percent of books on display 
on Iranian cities streets were authored by Shariati. Before that, in the late 
1960s and throughout the 1970s, the PMOI had commenced a guerrilla cam- 
paign to overthrow the Pahlavi monarchy. Likewise, during the 1978-1979 
fevolution the PMO! mobilized Iranian youth to demonstrate in the streets 
‘against the Shah. Yet although Shariati’s ideas were ubiquitous during the 
revolution, Shariat ive 10 See the end of the Pahlavi monarchy. in 
1977 Shariati, who had no known health problems, died suddenly and myste- 

ously in London. Many attributed his death to SAVAK, the Shah's intell: 
gence service. Lamenting the loss of a principled opponent of the Shah and 
Fecognizing his service to the cause of political Islam, the Shi‘ah ulama eulo- 
gized the murdered Shariati in their sermons—no doubt increasing his popu 
larity among the Iranian people.tn contrast to Shariati. Ayatollah Khomeini 
was revered by the Iranian people as a senior-most Shi'ah religious leader 
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and brother were rumored to have been murdered by the monarchy's secu: 
rity apparatus and Khomeini himself endured sixteen years in exile for his vit- 
fiolic public denunciations of the monarchy, The Shah exiled Khomeini from 
Iran following the cleric’s vociferous opposition to the Pahlavi regime's sur- 
tender to demands that all the U.S. military and civiin personne! in iran be 
governed by U.S. and not Iranian law. Khomeini was enraged by this insult to 
Iranian national sovereignty and said so, loudly and often, But exile, for 
Khomeini, was a hidden blessing. While in lraq and later in France, Khomeini 
‘was out of the Shah’s reach and could speak against the Pahlavi regime with 
impunity. 

Khomein's influence was likewise strengthened by his connections with 
friends inside Iran, While a religious leader in Qom, Khomeini earned the re 
spect of innumerable theological students over the years. These students 
many of whom became Islamic clerics themselves, became eager disciples 
of the Ayatollah and transmitted Khomeini’s ideas and teachings to Iranians 
while he languished in exile, When the revolutionary fuse was lit in the first 
week of 1978, Khomeini’s many Fundamentalist clerical supporters agitated 
and mobilized the people in masjids throughout Iran. Admirers broadcast 
Khomein''s proclamations trom his exile in Najat that condemned the Shah's 
corruption, injustice, and oppression; denounced the United States for sup- 
porting the unpopular Pahlavi monarchy: and honored Iranians demonstrating 
in the streets. The Shi'ah clerical establishment revered Khomeini and por- 
trayed him as a heroic figure. Kno! 
sciousness through easily accessible reproductions of his speeches and ser- 
mons on audiocassette tapes. Demonstrators against the Shah carried huge 
posters of Ayatollah Khomeini through the streets, His portraits bedecked 
the walls of city slums, and many booksellers and street vendors sold 


ini’s personality entered the public con- 


Khomeini’s writings. The Ayatollah, in the public eye, symbolized the revolt 
tion against the Shah. Indeed, many ame 
den people of Iran w 
Khomeini in masjid and marketplace alike that hi 
Twelfth imam or Mahdi: the vicar of Ali coming to free Iran from the tyranny 
and corruption of the Pahlavi monarchy and its Western supporters. 

While the middle-aged Shariati died a few months before the start of the 
Iranian Revolution, the elderly Khomeini not only lived to witness a political 
earthquake, which completely shattered and destroyed the Shah's monarch 
cal system, but he also got the opportunity to start building the Islamic Re- 
public that he had spent so many years envisioning and praying for. 

Both Islamic revivalists brought to the Iranisn theater their own unique Is 
lamic worldviews, The Muslim Modemist Shaniati's Islamic worldview was 
very different from that of the Muslim Fundamentalist Khomeini's. Shariati's 
profound understanding of the Westem social sciences and the Western world 
was in sharp contrast to that of Khomeini's madrassah education that dis 
counted the importance of an understanding of the Westarn social sciences and 


19 the impoverished and downtrod 
convinced by the hero-worship lavished upon 


e was the representive of the 
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Shah from the militar " ent. Paranoid of a military coup against the 
nascent Islamic R and dete cr ¢ the Sh Strained 
armed forces. th «cs purged th . tedly, Furthermore 

tens of thousands of young ployed supe f the revolutionary 
ted t ilitary group known variously as th 
Revolution, committees were established in workplaces tc 
rganize strik tthe P chy. With the victory of the revolu 
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permitted in Iran. 
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43) J 
who remained in Tran Meanwhile, the cler 


ommittees, known as komitehs, in numerous masjids, In larger Iranian cities, two 


the firs 


forms of komitehs were in the mayjid to control and or 


suinize the neighbork cond, called a central komiteh, with far 
greater power ies of Islamic revolution through 
out the city. Central komitehs 1 the primary governing bodies in 
large urban centers. They controlle und distribution of goods; policed 


city streets; enforced law an J out justice based on the basis of 


the Shariah. The central komiteh 


trative and judicial func 


tions of government while higher authoritic Islamic Revolutionary 


Council and Khomeini himself, executed legislative power 


In institutionalizing the Islamic Bi Iran's Shi‘ah clerical establish 
lly fi 


und would punish of 


ment hurr nitlated an Islamic con: 


Id officiate as judges over criminal 


to Shariah law. The ruling ¢ 
cal organization called the Islamie Republican F 
ership of the Ayatollah Beheshti, Cleri 
under the IRP banner becami 

ue to his Fundamental 
Iution” in 1980 to Islamize Iran 


astute lead 


Jim Fundamentalists elected 


wok a “cultural revo- 


Jamentalist 
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partisans attacked leftists in Iranian colleges and universities. In June 1980, 
Khomeini closed all Iranian institutions of higher education to expedite a purge of 


Westemized and secular elements. Public education from kindergarten up was 


also revamped. Secular teachers and administrators were fired to make roorn for 
devout Muslim teachers who were nore amenable to the new Islamic curriculum, 
Khomeini also purged the Trani 
Muslims.*54 

Both domestically and internationally, Khomeini pursued a policy of unwa- 
influences of any sort. Indeed, for Khor 
thing beyond Islam was truly dar al-harb; the Muslim world was beset by various, 
un-Islamic evils that included secular and Pragmatist goveruments ruling Mus. 
Jims, and st powers like the United States and the USSR. 
Indeed, Khomeini perceived the U.S. government as the “Great Si 
leader of the immensely powerful Western world that was a controlling force in 
and the Muslim world. He called on Muslims all over the world to engage in 
a ceaseless jihad against their pro-Western and pro-Russi 
pendency on the powerful but morally “degenerate” pawers of the West and the 
Communist world. 

Despite Khomeini’s 
rhetoric continues to attract and inspire Islamic revivalists throughout the world, 
His call to eradicate Western and communist influence from the Muslim world 


1 bureaucracy and staffed ministries with “good” 


vering opposition to Wester 


ni, every- 


an,” the 


rulers and against de- 


ath in 1989, his anti-Western and anticommunist 


remains powerful and popular, even though many Fundamen 


list revivalists, par 


ticularly of the Sunni sect of Islam, resist emulating the “Iranian model” because 
of its Sk icity in the world, For Islamists through: 


out the Muslim world, the victory of the Islamic Revolution in I 


overtones and adverse pu 
F 


signified a new 


type of revolution in which secularization, modernization, and Westernization did 


not prevail but were, in fact, overthrown in the name of non-Western Islarnie val- 


ues and cultures. The appeal of such a victory even in the most general sense gen- 


y throughout the Muslim 
world, including Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the Sudan, and Alger 
though Khomeini’s leadership itself was rejected, Consequently, Iran's Islaanic 


crated widespread outbursts of Fundamentalist mi 


wen 


Revolution has had unprecedented i 
still being felt thoughout the Mus 
were affected by Khomeini’s Islamic message of justice, equality, and Islamic pu 
rifleat 


impact, Its reverberations are 


» world. Furthermore, Muslims worldwide 


mn. His frequent admonitions to Muslims to overthrow the secular and 
reatly emboldened both legitimate and 


revolutionary Islamic political movements in nearly all Muslim countries 


Pragmatist regimes that oppress them 


Khomeini’s proclamations that he would export the Islamic Revolution to all 
M 


ments of the West and of the communist world. Fear that Khomeini or his succes: 


slim countries alarmed the regimes of those countries and angered the govern- 


sors might make good on threats to undermine and overthrow secular, Pragmatist 


‘John 1. Esposito and James P. Piseat eduction,” in John L. Esposito, ed., The Iranlan Rew 


lution: Its Global Impact. Siami- Florida Intemational University Press, 1990, p.3 


Ralph et al, World Cieiicathons, pp. 691-692 
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‘or conservativ 


ighboring governments by spreading Fundamentalism, has mo- 
tivated and directed U.S. policy toward the Muslim world for over a decade now 
Khomeini’s hatred of the United States itself was always obvious 


THE U.S. EMBASSY HOSTAGE CRISIS 


Although he despised the West and the communist bloe with equal vigor, Kho 
ini focused his xenophobic rage against the United States, the longtime ally of the 
hated Shah, Generally, Khomeini decided that I ther on West nor 
East. Foreign influence was to be eschewed. However. In amerged from its 
partly self-imposed isolation from the international community in 1958 when 
Iranian President Ali Akbar Hashe 
ties with seve 


n must rely n 


ni Rafsanjani (see Box 10.3) repaired Iran's 


| European nations. Rafsanjani’s efforts to improve U.S-Iranian 


relations have failed because they have been fed by mutual mistakes 
ind misconceptions. Years of Khomeini’s rhetoric deriding the “Great Satan 
al ited States. 
For Iran, the trouble with the United States began in 1953. In U.S. eyes, however, 
Iran started trouble in 1979 by taking U.S. diplomats as hastage 

The fall of the Shah and the “loss” of Iran was traumatizing for the West. The 


U.S. government was thoroughly unprepared to deal with the new government in 


ntamin 


were answered by equally irrational anti-franian outbursts in the U 


Tehran, especially one consisting of Muslim clerics." Worse thi 
1 the chances of a U.S.-Lranian reconciliati 
the Shah to enter the United States for 
treatment. The United States justified the action on “humanitaria 
thermore, the Shah still commanded the friendship of men like Henry Kissing 
and David Rockefeller. Nevertheless, the Shah had no friends in Tran, By admit- 
ting the Shah into the United States, President Carter stoked the paranoia of the 
pered the U.S. role in the 1953 ouster of Mossadeq, 
red that “America expects to take the 


‘ople are expected to simply remain 


the United States totally undermin 


after the revolution by permitt pedical 


grounds.” Fu 


Iranian people who rem 


Playing on this paranoia, Khomeini dec 
Shah th 
idle.” Kho 


million Iranians marched on the U.S. Embassy in Tehran on November 1, 1979. 


engage in plots, and our youn 


neini therefore called for mass demonstrations, which he got. Three 


ints stormed the embassy, with Iranian 


Three days later, hundreds of young m 


government complicity, and took U.S. diplomats hostage. So powerful was the im 


attacks were made against 


attacking the U.S. embassy that sirmila 
ic offices in Libya and P: 
lical Iranian youths in control of the U.S. Embassy in Tehran accused 


we of Lrani 
USS. diple 

The r 
the United States of spying in Iran and of supporting the Shah while he massacred 


protestors, tortured political prisoners, squandered and plundered the nation’s 


wealth, and introduced Western values at the expense of Islamic values, Although 


1S6Hlalph et al, World Cieilizations, p. 691 


7Schulzinger, American Diplomacy, pp. 33S. 
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Sources: Yaacov Shimoni, Biographical D the Middle East, New York: Facts 
on File, 1991; see Rafsanjani i x 20k. New York: H.W. 
Wison Co,; Richard Johns, “Raf 8 Revolution.” Fi 
nancial Times, June 29, 1988: D: wc ein,” Guardian 
Weekly, July 18, 1990; David Hirst, "The Shark Comer.” Guardian 
Weekly, April 21, 1991; Karnran F 4 Gow 3} Man in the 
Shadow ot Kh Finsncial Time 


September 10, 1985; Internat 


they originally detained ninety persons in the Esbassy, the hostage takers re- 


leased all non-U.S. hostages, all African-Americans, and all wom 


xcepting one 
for 444 days 
id became a les- 


The remaining fitty-twe spies und held prisor 
The “hostage crisis” enraged and humiliated the United States 
c limits of U.S. power. The inability of the United States, the world’s fore 
most military and industrial power, to expeditiously resolve the crisis or to pres 
sure a Third World Muslim country to submit to U.S. demands sobered 
Americans, The world watched, captivated and bewildered, as the drama of the 
hostage crisis dragged on and on. Never before had the United States appeared so 
absolutely helpless, particularly wh April of 1980, the Cart 
bungled a military rescue attempt to free the hostages. Au 

hostage by militants in Tehran. The sight of U.S. powerlessness, i 
aid terrified Muslim Pragmatist 


son int 


ministration 


rica itself was held 


aged Muslim Fundamentalists around the world 
leaders, who, seeing that Fundamentalism could paralyze the United States, 
feared what it could do to “un-Islamic” regitnes in the Muslim world itself 

The host » relations with the outside world. The 
United States and its Western ullies successfully used the United Nations and the 
Western media to portray Iran as a “pariah state” and isolated it in the world com- 
munity for its breach of international law. Nevertheless, the spectacle of the 
pout the world who saw the Khon 
tin the fi 
tary technology in the world 
le of supporting the 


we crisis poisoned Ir 


hostage crisis amazed Muslims thr 


ne courageously (some say “imprudently”) defi © of a preeminent 


" 
superpower equipped with the most advanced mil 


and with a truly frightening nuclear arsenal, Khomeini’s g 


aking was a big one. However, when the U.S. attempt to free the 
es failed in an Iranian desert sandstorm, Muslim Fundamentalists were 


at God was 


hostage 
hosta 


convinced that the tide was turning against the West at last and ¢ 


fighting in Iran's corner 


ion of a new phase of the Lranian 


The hostaye crisis represented the ir 
condition to spread its fundamen: 


Revolution; its export. Althoug 


4 Relations andt World Politirs, Ex 
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talist revolution militarily, it commanded significant influence in the world 
Muslin Fundamentalists 

“The hostage crisis ended peacefully, and all America 
oon January 20, 1951, after 444 days of in 
status was called into question, the major losers were President Carter, Khomeini, 
and Iran. The hostage crisis, coupled with the serious economic problems facing 
the United States, made Carter look weak and incompetent, and it cost him the 
1980 presidential election. However, Ayatollah Khomeini, Iran, Islam, and the 
Shi‘ah sect were hurt far more 

Iran's violation of international law was universally condemned, Many Irani 
ans—including Muslim Modernist Mehdi Bazargan, who was Khomeini’s choice 
to be the first interim president of I 9, to November 6, 1979), 
and Muslim Modernist Abolhassan Banisadr (see Box 10.4), who was the first 
popularly elected president of the Islamic Republic (January 25, 1980, to June 22, 
1981 


nong 


hostages were released 


arceration. While America’s superpower 


(February 1, 197! 


jpreme spiritual leader on the hostage crisis. While 
gan’s and Banisadr’s short 


stays in office allah Khomeini’s reputation and greatly under- 


Revolution even more. Khomeini was demonized in the non- 
ny Muslims felt that his confrontation with the West 
1 more particularly, Khomeini’s Shih sect, to which the 


Muslim world, and even 


was hurting Isla 


y and was 
This, in turn, emboldened Iraq's Saddatn Hussein 
to invade Tran on September 22, 1980, The Iran-Iraq war, which dragged on for 
eight lon 500,000 Ina 
lamic Republic's treasury, and kept the Khometn 
tally important task of ecc I development. 

A number of promit ~ in Tran—including Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf 
sanjani, Speaker of Iran's Majlis (Parliament)—convinced Khomeini to end the 
Iran-Iraq war and save the Islarnie Republic. On July 18, 1988, Khomeini reluc 
tly agreed to accept the United Nations Security Council Resolution 598 call 
if for an immediate cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq war. A formal cease-fire went into 
effect on August 20, 1955, 

With the end of the Iran-Iraq war, Iran's foreign,ministry went into high gear 
and started a major diplomatic “peace offensive” in order to end their country's 
isolation in the world. Iran's relations with the rest of the world were just begi 
hing to improve when Ayatollah Khomeini infuriated the West again by issti 
fatwa (edict) on February 14, 1989, calling on Muslims to execute Salm. 
Rushdie and his publishers for insulting Islam in his novel, The Satanio Verses 


majority of Iranians belong. Iran was isolated in the world comm 


blacklisted as a “terrorist sta 


» casualties, bankrupted the Is 


regime from focusing on the vi 


lead 


‘See Box 10.5, pages 245-249, following the summary 

Ayatollah Khomeini died on June 3, 1999, and with his burial Iranians put to 
rest a turbulent decade in their country’s history. Khomeini’s former theological 
student and former Speaker of Iran's Majlis, Hash 
president of Iran on July 25, 1989. Ral 
ist, has been making a concerted effort to improve Iran's dip 
the rest of the world. While the process of rehabilitating Tran 


munity is slow and tedious, progress has been made, 


was elected 
Fundamental- 
tic relations with 


the world com- 
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Box 10.4 ABOLHASSAN BANISADR 


Abolhassan Banisadr was born in northwestern Iran in 1933. His father and 
grandfather were well-to-do landowners, who occupied positions of respect 
‘and prominence in the Shi'ite clerical establishment. Consequently, Banisadr 
received an Islamic education in an atmosphere that profoundly impressed 
pon him the faults of the Pahlavi dynasty. 

Banisadr attended Tehran University and completed his undergraduate 
education in theology, economics, and sociology. As @ student activist he 
joined the movement to oust the Shah and to replace him with the secular 
nationalist Muhammad Mossadeq, By 1953, however, @ ClA-backed coup 
‘overthrew Mossadeq’s government and restored the Shah to power. Ban: 
isadr then aligned himself with the Islamic groups in underground opposition 
to the Shah 

Engaging in anti-Shah activities, Banisadr was arrested twice by the 
Shah's secret police, the SAVAK. He spent two years in prison after his ar 
rest in 1959, and he was arrested again in 1963 for his part in the uprising at 
Qom, which was led by Ayatollah Khomeini against the Shah's “White Revo: 
lution." After four months in jail, Banisadr joined a doctoral program in eco: 
nomics at Sorbonne University, where he then taught economics and socio 
ogy 

While in France, Banisadr wrote extensively on such topics as Islam, Iran, 
economics, and opposition to the Shah. Heavily influenced both by Iranian 
populist, Islamic socialist, and Muslim Modemist Ali Shariati and by Iranolo: 
Gist and Marxist economist Paul Vielle, Banisadr co-authored (with Vielle) the 
book Oil and Violence: White Terror and Resistance in Iran (1974). Banisadr 
postulated that ran was a “tributary” which was dependent on foreign pa- 
trons, since Iran exported oil to buy consumer goods while neglecting agr' 
culture, Banisadr argued that Iran's dependency on the West both as a mar: 
ket and as @ producer put Iran in increasing debt. He outlined his solution in 
his book Economics of Divine Unity. Banisadr proposed to build an indepen: 
dent and egalitarian Iran by founding Iranian national development on princi 
ples of Islam and socialism as described in the Quran. 

During this time Banisadr also continued his opposition to the Shah 
and involved himself in the Iranian emigré community. He became gen 
etal secretary of the Confederation of Iranian Students in 1965 and also 
headed the religiously oriented wing of the emigré dissident movement 
against the Shah. In 1972, Banisadr first met Ayatollah Khomeini at his fa- 
ther’s funeral in the Shi'ite holy city of Najaf in Iraq. Thereatter, Banisadr 
kept the Ayatollah abreast of conditions within Irar 

Saddam Hussein, as a favor to the Shah, expelled Ayatollah Khomeini 
from Iraq in 1978. Khomeini traveled to Paris at Banisadr’s invitation. Ban: 
isadr therefore joined the Ayatollah’s inner circle and helped bring together 
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SUMMARY 


The significance of the Islamic Revolution in Iran for the Islamic revival through- 


out the Muslim world is simple: the Iranian Revolution was the Islamic movement 


to topple a secular, Western-looking government purely “in the name of Islamic 


purification.” For Muslims ar 


ind the world, and especially those enduri 
ate in Muslim 


pression of secular and Pragmatic 


ernments that predc 


tions, the Islamic Revolution in Iran was truly feat for devout men 


who have seen their aspirations for political and religious reforms crushed repeat 
edly in the 20th century." Indeed, Islamic revivals, particularly those with radi 
cal fringe elements, are especially active in countries that have suffered the ills of 


ic growth and subsequent dislocation; .. . massive inequalities in 
urban areas; and a... period of pro-Western and relatively secular rule." These 
conditions, which contributed to the Islamic Revolution in Iran, exist throughout 
the Muslim world, although the Shah's ouster gave a much-needed boost to the 
Islamic revival. In fact, the Islamic Revolution in Iran directly and indirectly in 
spired and motivated many Muslims and Muslim groups around the world, It ac 


celerated and fortified the forces of Islamic revivalist, and eve 


initiated a revital 
In 


essence, the Islamic Revolution in Iran provided a banner around which the op: 


ization of Islam among Muslims in both Muslim and non-Muslim countrie 


pressed and impoverished people of the Muslim world have rallied to protest the 


continued influence of the West in their societies and the continued rule of ust 


ally Western-supporte 


jovernments that have persecuted the people they were 


created to serve. 
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‘The West has entered the diplomatic fray to promote liberal Western demo- 
cratic values and modernization policies. Otherwise, the West fears, the Central 
Asian republics will become thrall to Islamic fundamentalist revivalism. Soviet 
control of the region prior to August 1991 had been iron-clad and impossible to 
undermine. With the USSR defunet, the peoples of the Central Asian republics 
have sought to fill the political vacuum with traditional values and practices, which 
are often defined by Islam, the region's dominant religion. Although the Soviets 
had kept a lid on Islamic revivalism, first by co-opting and controlling the Islamic 


religious establishment and second by crushing groups that employed Islam as an 
idiom of dissent, this lid is off and the people are returning to their Islamic roots. 
tral Asian Muslims will fashion countries 


Jominantly Muslim but secular and West- 


‘The question in the West is whether C 
like Turkey, a p 


like Pakistan, or worse, Sudan or Iran. 


g country, oF 


THE ORIGINS OF THE ISLAMIC REVIVAL 


decades of sub: 
op a unique 


The isolation and obscurity of Cer 
10 the totalitarian Soviet e' 
Islamic culture and tradition dissociated fre 


1 Asia, compounded by seve 


jugat pire, enabled the region to de 
» the mainstream of the Muslim 


world. Because Central Asia's contact with the outside world has been tenuous at 


best, the flowering in the region of the Islamic revival merits particular attention; 


indeed, Central Asia’s p kes it a natural 


ice as wholly unique Muslim region n 


laboratory of the Iskumic revival. No one, after all, has exported the revival to the 
fed from Iran or from Afghanistan, but 
he rich soil of Central Asia's singular 


Muslim republics; it has not been transpla 


has sustained itself—in fact, has thrived 


Islamic tradition, 

Thinking that the practice of Islam had been effectively depressed in the 
Muslim republics, the Soviets were surprised by its resurgence, particularly in the 
final years of the USSR, Foreign influence was often cited, by Western and Soviet 
scholars alike, as the true inspiration behind the unanticipated renew 
talization of Ish Central Asia. despite seventy years of intensive and pre- 
xl successful an and administrative steps. The Soviets 
I the West si culprit, Revolutionary Tran’s enthusiasm for 
Islam had suddenly and with ited Muslim Central Asia, ana- 


and revi 


Islamic propagand 


ning contami 


lysts maintained. Articles pre 1 in the media promising to assess the devel- 
opt 1 implications of the Muslim “threat” to Soviet authority and stability 
Yet, in spite of the world-shaking Islamic revolution in Tran, few repercussions 


were fe 
it ent for the average Central Asian, particularly un- 
der the watchful eye of the restrictive Soviet administration.“ Revivalist influ- 
ences from Iran were, therefore, minimal at best. Events in Afghanistan, however 


in Central Asia, Although Central Asia shares a border with Iran, the 


revolution was a dist 


“oMtartha Bell Oloott, “Sov 
sito, ec, The Iranian Revel 
1990, p. 205; 


‘entral Asia: Does Moscow Fear Iranian Influence?" in John L. Espo: 


ton. Its Global Florida International University Press, 
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weighed more heavily in t 


of Central Asians. Three Muslin 


an. Thus, the revival of Islam. 


publics 


share borders and all shar 


in Afghanistan, partly influence Je. in turn affected Central 


m of Afghanistan and 


Asia, However. the implications of the 19) 


Central Asians’ involvement in it, conscript n today 


uncertain and contradict The defeat of iets at the hands of the 
Afghan holy warriors after years of terrible bloc as unquestionably an ¢ 
ample for Central Asians, though not on would choose to emulate, Report 
edly, in Uzbekistan radical revivalist pired by the success of the Afghan 
mujahideen.*®> Nevertheless, there gang fluence of the Afghan 
revival over Soviet Muslims. Little evidence of influence is documente¢ 
Also, the roots of the Central Asian revival antedated the invasion of Afghanistan 
Thus, if Afghanistan at best only “influenced” the Islamic revival in Soviet Central 
Asia, from where did th al orignally come? What 
Charges that the Isla al in Central Asia d 
nal sources are not str 7 1 by evidence. ( 
seen Islam as integral with their identity and their culty 
of Islam in Central Asian owes i to domestic sources.” The roots of the 
lamie revival were in Central Asia all alony nder the surface, sometime 
dormant, but somehow de 1 resilient in the face of a prolonged and vig 
After conquering Central Asia after the Bolshevik revolution, Soviet policy 
makers proposed “to reduce Islam to a ‘pr Social, economic, and 
litical manifestations of Islam w on Central Asian life 
ough program: siz Jernization, industrialization, reduction 
-optation of Central A us establishment, and displacement of the 
traditional regional elite in favor of a new peasant 
The success of the Soviet policy w While most blatant political ex 
pressions of Islam disappeared or were, at least, sublimated, Islamic traditions and 
culture thrived. A 1 pted Sovi but, in mani 
ways, subverted it as well. In f ted in 
establishing themselves in f i 
revolution had run its ec alture 
ibid. p 208 s ' The Annaly of the Amert 
Dilip Hiro, “sla \ Mudie Kast 
443, 
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And although Soviet Muslims a 
tral Asian Muslims held on to their faith and remained the most unassimilable 


ted such Russian traits as drinking vodka, Cen- 


people in modem Saviet society 
life in the Muslim republics of Central Asia, the vill 
were left largely undisturbed. Such communities became the principal advocates 
of a “popular Islam” that was both tolerant and flexible.*7® Traditional culture sur 
vived, indeed flourished in Central Asia and, thus, Islam flourished with it. Even 
despite the lack of masjids throughout Central Asia, believers prayed regularly in 
private as well as public facilities.*7* Most important, Soviet control of the official 
religious leadership led to the establishment of unofficial institut 


Despite the efforts of the Soviets to transform 


communities of the region 


mal Islam in the 


countryside. These underground mullahs handed down Islamic learning and tra- 


dition and thereby did the ground-work for the Islamic revival that we are wit 


essing today...“ Although the Soviet government had suppressed the teach: 
ing and propagation of Islamic doctrine, much of the traditional Islamic culture 
that prevailed in Central Asia prior to the Bolshevik Revolution has been pre 
served. This Islamic culture has, throughout Soviet rule, expressed itself economi 
how the Islamic revival began in 


cally, socially, and politically." Instead of asks 
Central Asia, one might wonder if it ever ended. 


Although Islam always operated just below the surface of Central Asian life 


under the Soviets, internal s within the Soviet system and society itself 


more than any other single factor, sped the pace at which overt political Islam 


istration, the Kremlin paid little attention to the Muslim republics, As a result 


Central Asian communist leaders 


ned acceptance. Beginning in the last stagnant years of the Brezhnev admin- 


red the growth of the Islamic revival and 
failed to compete for the | affections of the people.**! The morally and 


ideologically bankrupt Brezhnev years discredited communism in the eyes of 


many Central Asians, while policies of 


penness inaugurated and pursued during 
the Gorbachev administration assured that both Islam and ethnonationalism 
would emerge as idioms of protest against So 


t rule, Islam increasingly became 


4 panacea for the spiritual and material ills experienced by Soviet Muslims.482 
In the early 1990s, Islam, at last, regained the polit 


were increasingly employed by political activists who 


al voice of Central Asia, 


bol 


was a powerful and reliable me mobilizing people. 


rise of secular nationalism boosted political Islam, since Central 


Michael Rywkin, Moscon's Muslim Challenge Soviet Central Asia, re. ed Armonk, NY) M, B 
Sharpe. 1990, p. 105, Rernigsen ion.” p. 120, 

Nauinkin, “Islan inthe States of the Farmer USSR.” p. 133 

hd. 

bid 


‘Naumkin, “Islam in the States of the Foriner USSR,” p. 1 
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The notable absence of well-defined exclusively revivalist opposition parties 
in Central Asia is partly the consequence of continued government policies to co- 
opt and suppress political Islam throughout the region. Again, although the Soviet 
Union is no more, Muslims throughout Central Asia are still subjects of regimes 
headed by ex-communists who have shed their outward affiliations but not their 
communist methods or beliefs. Many of these regimes have banned Islamic polit- 


ical parties and operate on the assumption that no opposition is legitimate 
The Islamic Renaissance Party (IRP) represents the one truly Islamic party 
with an exclusively revivalist agenda in the Central Asian republics. Established in 
1990, ¢ ast of the fifteen republics of the former Soviet 
Union and is nent representative of political Islam, Un- 
the depth of divisive tribal loyalty throughout the region, the 
itted to operate, little political success despite 


¢ IRP has branches in 1 


‘entral Asia's most prot 


fortunately, give 


IRP has encoun 
Islamic agenda 

The IRP doe 
for its bra 


when per 
its 


enjoy widespread popular support throughout Central Asia 
ever, the IRP has been just popu 
to frighten the & uunist governments of the Central Asian republics, despite 
the fact that the TRP is not an organizatic al Muslim Funda 
talists, The IRP is a revivalist party that, at least in its Moscow offices, is mod 
and Modernist in temperament. Although the IRP 
i to the status quo both by the West 

in Central Asia, ethnonationalisn 
of the region, Such natic 
divided the republics fre 
taking place in the region, pa 
ondary ingredients in the Ce 
more openly to the practice of Islam, they are not yet overwhelmingly advocating 
the politicization of Islam. Nevertheless, the Western media points to Iranian 
overtures to the Central Asian republics, to harsh gove gainst 
revivalists in Uzbekistan, and to political turmoil in Tajikistan as prima facie evi 
dence of a Fu 


il of Islamic politics. He 


dominated by 


s been perceived as 
id by the regimes in power 
is actually the predominant political expression 
divided et 


ism hi groups within the republics and 


1 one another. While a personal rediscovery of Islam is 


Islamism and Islamic fundamentalism are sec 


Asian stew. While Muslims are turning ever 


pment crackdowns 


alist conspiracy 


TAJIKISTAN AFLAME 


The revival of Islam in Central Asia has proved most spirited and resolute in Tajik 
istan, where masjids and madrasahs are being 
where year after year more Tajiks than ever befor 


puilt with wondrous alacrity and 
re undertaking the haj to the 
Ka'aba at Mecca. The revival is more intense in both Tajikistan and Uzbe 
where Islam arrived during the Middle Ages and where Islamic traditions are 
strongly ingrained, than elsewhere in Central Asia. In Kirgizistan, for 


stan, 


sample, Is- 


The Next Islamic Revolution.~ The Economist, Vol. 320. No. 


25, p58, 
Abul Kalaam, “Muslim Remain Communist Serf” The Message laternational, Vol. 15, No.5. Octo- 
ber 1991, p.21 
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lam won converts only by the close of the seventeenth century. As a result, the 
West has portrayed Islam as the power motivating Tajikistan politics. In truth 


however, the greatest danger to sta 


tan stems from a worsening 


Coincidentally, just as Taj ‘ociety in Central 


Asia, so is it the most impoverished. A destitute nation jorest of the Central 


Asian republics a 


income, Tajikistan suffers a lack of con: 


sumer a chroni 1 widespr ment. Further 
more, independence b: ership new ic adversity; The dis 
appearance of Soviet authority meant also the end of important Soviet food 
subsidies. Just as the political survival of Tajikistan lent Rakhman Nabiev 
became most dependent on economic improvem rovement appeared 


least lik 


Thus 


as Tajikistan id the Nabie 


Complicating economic troubles jikistan are divisive ethnic, regional 
and ulries—each representing a chasm difficult even for Islamic brother 
hood to bridge. Although Tajikistan is a predominantly Sunni Muslim, Persian: 

its population of 5.1 million is 70 percent Taji reent 
percent Russian. Moreover, regional has played a preem: 
inent part in escalating the conflict in Tajikistan and contributing to the 


civil war, Regional rivalries surfaced political arena because positions in the 

Nabiev government were monopo b mbers of Nab northern Khod- 

jent clan. Envying and frustrated by northern domination of a government that 

ruled all Tajikistan, and many southerners bel ismau Tajikistan’ 

omy, southerners incre in regional oppositi In spring 
monstrations sparked by al of ithern-born government minister 


wn the: Nabie ay after the miniter’s dismissal 


of southerners dk rated against the government in reets of 
Dushanbe. Opposition pe ties quickly a most expressed opposi 
tion in terms that were not m cen primarily, regional." The Tajikistan 
Democratic Party (TDP), for example, has promoted liberal parliamentary 
democracy, while the Islamic R ance Party (IRP), has favored the eventual 
establishment of an Islamic state—both as panaceas for ills that are largely eco- 
nomic and regional. Nevertheless, support for the communists and the allied 
stan T Mille E October 
p.°k Ealward Al 4 Fussian Bi 

bid 
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al lines. During the May 11, 1992 demon 
strations, however, the communists and the opposition hammered out a compro- 
mise to establish a National Reconciliation Government headed by Nabiev. In re 
tum, Nabiev appointed eight leaders of the opposition to posts in his cabine 
established a majlis (parliament) with its seats divided between the Com 
nise solved nothing, however. Nabiev's 


opposition divided on ethnic 


ists 


and the opposition. The compre eri 


government proved unequal to the task of holding together a state plunging into 


civil war and national 
Although Tajikistan’s branch of the IRP was a latecos 


spired spring demonstrations, nevertheless Islamic revivalism enjoyed a promi- 


strophe.*" 


r to the regionally in- 


nent role as the protests continued. Every day throngs of protestors listened to 


Muslim religious leaders deliver sermons on Islamic issues, In fact, so popular 
were the daily congregational prayer sessions, that they increased from one to five 
lly’s two month life. Southerners gradually but inexorably embraced 
political Islam as an expression of theie differences with the northern-dominated 
atheistic Na 


Answering communist accusations that the IRP was a r 


over the ¢ 


ical Fundamentalist 
organization devoted to the establishment of an Iranian-style theocratic state 
moderate IRP leaders defended th 


unwavering support for representative democracy, like the TDP, but only as a first 


party's democratic credentials by declaring 


n Islamic state 


step toward eventually achieving ounded on principles of socioe 
ate 


werned by the Shariah, Prior to the onset of 


conomie equity and justice. TRP radicals, meanwhile, insisted on the imme 


establishment of an I 


civil war, at least, the moderate vision of an eventual, gradual approach to Islamic 
en ks under the spiritual leadership of 
Haji Akbar Turadzhon Zoda (known as the Qadhic 
Judge—or the Qadhi for short), whose position in the official Islamic establish: 
me insiderable popular support. 
Although the Qadhi was never officially a leader of the IRP, his position of influ- 
ence among devout Muslims was and probably remains, considerable. During the 
tions, the Qadhi insisted that “politics and religion should be 
kept separate.“ Nevertheless, the Qadhi joined the IRP and the TDP in opposi 
tion to the Nabiew regime and adopted an activist role in forging the May 11 


1992, compromise agreement with Nabiev.™ The Islamic and democratic opposi- 


nt predominated within IRP 


the Supreme Islamic 


neither tarnished his image nor eroded his 


tion opted to keep Nabiev less as a gesture of friendly conciliation and more in an 
attempt to defuse northern anger and to avert civil war. Ironically, Nabiev’s clan 
supporters revolted anyway. Nal anned National ¢ 
heartened by the idea of a National Reconciliation Government, left Dushanbe on 
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UZBEKISTAN OPPRESSED 


The repercussions of the Tajik civil war are felt far beyond its borders. T 
regimes of neighboring Central Asian states and the government of the Russian 
republic eye with suspicion events in Tajikistan. Immediate concern is that 
Uzbekistan, which shares both a common border and similar endemic social, po- 
litical, and economic hardship, is vulnerable to a spillover of violent unrest 3% 
Burdened wit population of almost twenty million, Uzbek 
istan is the most populous of the Central Asian Muslim republics, Ethnic Tajiks 


apidly growin 


comprise one million of this population and are concentrated most heavily along 
the border with Tajikistan in the Samarkand-Bukhara area and the Ferghana val- 
ley, where ethnic strife has been exacerbated by jingoistic rhetoric. fic 


onalists, whether liv Tajikistan or Uzbekistan, claim 
id de- 
the Uzbek overcrowding of the cities. This has prompted the Uzbek gov- 
loyalty of Tajik subjects on the border.255 

and, Bukhara, and the F 


y in the 


which are historically Tajik cities, as their own, a 


ernment to worry over th 
Moreover, in Sam: 
vival is gaining gr 


ghana valley, the Islamic re 


tryside, where Uzbek central au 
via Afghanistan have slipped into 
contributing to regional tension and distrust. As a consequence, 
Uzbek authorities are particularly keen to keep things calm in Samarkand." 
Further complicating matters in Uzbekistan is the large urban population of 
ethnic Uzbeks inhabiting Tajikistan up nearly 20 percent of the Tajik 
population. According to reports, Tajikistan’s Uzbeks have largely sided with pro- 
nist forces. Fear of a Islamic revivalist or ni 
Tajiks in Uzbekistan to cover ethnic Uzbek support for Co 
Tajikistan has contributed to paranc 
est 
Unbekistan President Isl 
rest in his country, Like Tajikist 
tightly under communist control 


thority is weakest. Also, weapons from Tajikista 


Urbeki 


con mnalist backlash among 


munists in northern 


n the Uzbek government of any Tajik-style 


Karimov has reason to fear antigovernment un: 


n prior to the civil war, Uzbekistan remains 


ie former Uzbek Communist party has re 
named itself the People’s Democratic Party (PDP) 
ler. Uzbekistan's government 


xd has retained Karimov as its 
police still 


operate under old Communist party officials, although now under the PDP ban- 


and 


ministries, bureauc 
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Althon 


nomic reform, the Tajik civil war has provided a convenient 


ne Karimov and the PDP have promised to initiate political and eco- 


text to delay such 


reform indefinitely 


» cull support from its neighbors, especially Russia, the Karimov govern 


zbekistan, another domino might fall 
talism. Uzbek leaders in. 
0 the 


ment has claimed that if upheaval comes te 


I 


beneath the onslaught ¢ 


revolutionary Islamic fundame 


sist that “fundamentalism,” which they def 


eas any Islamic oppositis 


communist government, no matter how moderate and mainstream that of 


tion, must be contained and that Uzbekistan’s role should be as a buffer state 


without which even Russia would fall victim to Islamic Fundamentalism in the 


south. 5 


stability 


Perhaps greater than the threat 


is that posed by the actions of the communist U wwerument. More threaten: 


1g to Uzbekistan than the Islamic revival is President Islam Karimov. By enlisting 


Russian support, Karimov has offend malists, By abandoning. re 


form, Karimov has lost any hope of su 


apitalists and democrats. And 


by labeling the Islamic opposition as purely fundamentalist. he has radicalized the 


revival of Islam in Uzbekistan, But Karimov’s hardline tactics are the most coun 


ins on the democratic and Is 


terproductive of all his actions. His vicious crac 


lamic opposition have invited comparison to the hardline attitude of Tajikistan’s 
President Nabiew just pri outbreak of a5! Thus, t 
due the Uzbek republic would be 


te kistan’s de 


mocratic opposition predicted that in 


e kind of civil 


to the Karimov 
nationalist in temperament, The Birlik 
it goes unrecognized by the Karimov 


embroiled in the sai 


Popular oppositic 


party, by far the largest of Uzbek 


wernment 


opposition groups (alth 


Yet like the prodemocratic 
arty, al 


proposes that Uzbek 
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h the 


Alliances notwithstane 
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the dominant focal 


nge the status quo or to oust pe 


ernment opposition.*! Even within Birlik, Islamic revivalism is 
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tion and the adoption of Arabic script in Uzbekistan 44 Thus, as the pressure on 
Birlik has increased, Birlik, and other opposition groups have shifted from a pre- 
dominantly secular to an Islamic orientat 
The prodemocracy Birlik inovement has agreed with the government of Is 
lam Karimov that civil unrest should be prevented and Uzbek stability pre- 
served—but not through “Stalin 


methods."3'5 Birlik denounces Karimov’s pol 


iey of repression ag: 
Birlik le 
bei 
Furthermore, in January 1992, the president used similarly tough tactics at 
Tashke University, where students were protesting economic chaos. Act. 
swiftly, Karimov cracked down and sent the students home, some in 
caskets.57 Meanwhile, “illegal arrests, searches of homes, firings from jobs, and 
physical attacks on activists,” have persisted in Uzbekistan.%"* Following the spring 
demonstrations in Tajikistan that toppled the Nabiev governm 
cre: 
T 


der.5! And, indeed, Uzbekistan’s voices of opposition have been temporarily si: 


ast the democratic and Islamic opposition. Two prominent 
ders tasted government 


ger when they were accosted in public and 


with iron pipes by several men presumably on the government payroll.5!® 


nt, Karimov in 


ed his suppression and intensified the crackdown. In essence, the civil war in 


ikistan provoked Uzbek leaders into using repression to maintain law and or 


lenced, but at what future cost for Uzbekistan? 
ster Ubaidullah Abdurasakov explained the motivat 


hind government oppression in f 


Uzbek foreign i mn be- 


ink but farnilial terms: “If you are the head of a 


family and someone begins to act up, you must assert your authority to keep 
ne in line." But Birlik leaders counter that excessive policies of repres 
1 oppression will not reduce the likelihood of internal upheaval, but rather 
increase it; "When a man feels he cannot be protected by the law, it pushes him to 


defend himself in another w 
ed, it is being 
resistance,” and stre 


with arms"! Conflict in Uzbekistan is not being 


gravated. “Suppression of emocratic rights” breeds "further 


athens “the more extreme Islamic fundamentalist wing of 
the antigovernment movement. 


ermal democ 


Oppression of dd Islamic antigovernment dissent has 
not been the Uzbek communist government's only response to the civil war in 


Tajikist 


To prevent a feared spillover of upheaval from Tajikistan, President 


Karimov has closed his border with the unstable Tajik republic.%* Moreover 


7) Burke. “Uzbek 
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ALL QUIET ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT? 


The prospects of the Islamic revival in Central Asia cannot be discussed without 


addressing Russia's active role in the region, a role that far eclipses the importance 
there of the West or even the Muslim world. The presence of Russia in Central 
Asia is ubiquitous and overwhelming. The Russian Federation represents. the 


mightiest military and economic power present in the region and is, 
tant, Central Asia’s most important link to the outside world. Russia, in turn, 
has historically interested itself in co nistering Central Asia. 
Thus, the people of the Muslim republics view with great suspicion continued 


por: 


Russian interest and intervention in the region as symptomatic of Russia's long 
imperialist history. 
T 


ical conflicts destabilizing the Muslim republics that border Russia on the south, 


civil war that is raging in Tajikistan and the ethnic, regional, and ideolog: 


have encouraged the growth of political Islam as an idiom of dissent withi 
tral Asia, At the same time, in Moscow Russian nationalists. ha 
pushed for the colonization and pacification 


their ostensibly inde 
sand policymakers, Although 
onwealth of Independent States (CIS), of which 
nbers 


neighbors, despite the denial of Russian diploma 
Russia, in the name of the Cor 

the Muslim republics are 
in Tajikistan, Russia claim 


asserts the actions of 


troops and an army division 
1 neutrality in the civil war there.“ Moreover, Russia 
1¢ CIS forces throughout Central Asia are intended to avert 


A spillover of civil unrest from Tajikistan into neighboring states. Russia, by its 
in Central Asia, Russia 


+ released a declaration in September 1992 that 


own admission, is making policy designed to keep ord. 
and three of the Muslim rep 


the southern borders of the commonwealth must not be violated and that the es- 


calation of the civil war in [Tajikistan], which is threatening the security of our nae 


tions and upsetting political stability in the region, must not be permitted, Al- 


ready Moscow is dictating what is and what is not permissible in ostensibly 


sovereign Central Asia. Furthermore, Moscow's claims of neutrality in the region 
are contested in Tajikistan; the Russian army has sided with the communists, al: 


though Russian officials adamantly deny such assertions. Trepidation remains that 


name of the CIS is but a fac 


Russia's “peacekeeping” in the de masking Russia’s 


Wishes to reassume its influential role in neighboring regions. Russian-con: 


Martha Brill Olcott 
Summer 1992, p. 120 


wxdence,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 17, No. 3, 


Ibid. p. 130, fim Hoagland, “Choosing Catmps.” The Washington Post Wevkly Elton, March 
WeApel 5, 1992, p. 29 


‘Clenshi and Trimble, “See No Evi,” p. 62. 
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Daniel Snider, “Russia's Peacek 


Raises Issue of Neutrality,” The Christion Science Moni 


hid. p. 4: Das 
‘ney Monitor 


Wary of Russian Army's Role in Republies,~ The Christian Sei 


trolled CIS forces stationed in Central Asia are well pc dd to fulfill that de 
sire 

With the collapse of the USSR. Russia retains the only effective, modern, and 
disciplined military in the region. Inevitably, Russia plays a significant role as “hig 
brother."5% For although one of every two enlisted men in CIS forces stationed in 
Central Asia is Central Asian, th ar dominantly ethnic Russian and 


therefore reflect Russian interest 


impartiality of the Russian for 


Thus, accusations against the 


xtent in regional national- 


ism, One leader of a nationalist opt tan is convinced that 


the Russian army 


1 reconquer Central 
Asia, To support these content 

have | 
Rifle Division, which 


s throughout Central Asia 


ar. Russia’s 201st Motor 


inted to Russiar 


ine nly ti strategic sites, aided the 
othe Tajik communist el Jem opposition with 
tanks and armored vehicle 0 aiming to be mercenaries ure 
battling southern Tajiks along the border with Afghanistan. Protestations of 
neutrality coming from Moscow are discounted by the Central Asian nationalist 
democratic, and Islami ho maintain that while Russian off 
cers and CIS troops act on they are at heart strongly influ: 
enced by Russian nationalist 
Russia has involved itself, and take n Central Asia for four reason: 
First, the frightened leadership of the Central Asian republics has requested 
Moscow to intervene and to dispatch “peacekeepers” to Tajikistan to restore or 
der. Uzbekistan, Kazakhistan, and Kirgizistan have specifically requested Russian 
military assistance to contain civil unrest in Tajikistan.™! Second, the Russians 


have acted to ensure thi nd well-being of the ten million ethnic Russians 
living in the Muslin re eady, half-a-million or more Russians have 
flod Central Asia for fe cenization of the region and the increasingly 
tron i-Russian backlash. Maint order tuating the power 


of pro-Russian re priority in M n the battle be 


tween communist militias and IRP and TDP force the Russian mil 


red drive the democrats and revivalist as the best way to 


restore and preserve order. With as many as 300,000 ethnic Russians residing in 
the Tajik capitol, the Russian a ion to assist the communists and to n 
tralize the democratic and Muslim nay indeed have been inspired by a 
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desire to restore order. Third, Russian interventionism is motivated by the ris- 


ide of Russian nationalisin in Moscow. The “Eurasianists,” for example, 


strong proponents of a future Russia much in the spirit of its imperial past; for 
them, the b 

sia, Thus, the independence 
simply illogical #1 
the strengthening of the CIS, the protection of ethnic Russians living in former 
Soviet republics, and, most omi the 1 
Fourth, Russia's fear of the Islamic revival borders on para 
-in-chief of the CIS fi 
tion: “We are now faced with a desire to build a new union on the basis of the Is 
\ tral Asia). Asa result of this, a line 
may appear on the north-south axis." Such blatant antirevivalist sentiments typ. 
ify the grip of “Islamaphobia” over the Russian brass, and help explain why Russia 
gion that, after the Afghanistan debacle, should frighten 
the “domino theory” is current among Russian lead: 


f the forme 


Soviet Union are the borders appropriate to Rus- 
f areas like Central Asia 
sponse, Russian President Yeltsin has begun to emphasize 


rom direct Russian rule is 


tainance of pro-Russian regimes 


in Central Asi 


as ite 


The comman ves «d Russia's unofficial posi 


factor in [Ce f new global confrontation 


gaged itself in a r 
Russia away. Indeed, talk 
ors. In their eves, Tajikistan is potentially the first domino to fall. If the democrats 


has ¢ 


and revivalists emerge as victors in Tajikistan, the Russians fear that Islamic Fun- 


damentalist will tl 
Central Asia, or even into Tartarstan in Russia. Although now no credible Is 
lamic Fundamentalist ovement threatens the region, and although there is little 
to support the contention that all the Muslim republics would fall like dominoes 


to Fundamentalist revivalism, the paranoia is real enough to prod Russian plan: 


hold in the republic and from there spread throughout 


ves at the ex. 


ners into action and into supporting friendly but oppressive reg 


pense of both revivalists and democrats. In short, Russia is compelled for many 


reasons to become the “imperial arbiter” of Central Asia's fate. In the end, Russia 
will make all Central Asia’s decisions, but may not make the right ones.54 


The exercise of Russia's manifest h 


mnony in Central Avia is simply counter 


ist the 


productive, Although Russian snilitary presence has tumed the tide a 


opposition in Tajikistan and has ensured at Jeast temporary order in the region, 


the opposition has only been d 


underground and radicalized, The obse 


quiousness of the communist regimes in Central Asia toward Russian forces has 


opened those regimes up to charges of giving away regional sovereignty to the 


ns. Moreover, by crushing and delegitimizing all dissent in Central Asia, 


aranteed that future dissent will be far more radical and anti-Russian 


1 of the Islamic revival caused by Russian inter- 
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perceived by the West as the only type of revivalist. Therefore Islamic revivalism 
ind Islamic fundamentalism are mistakenly taken to be synonymaus, 
The current Islamic revival sweeping the world has had profound implica- 


tions for nations both Muslim n-Muslim, The long arm of radical Islamic 


fundamentalist, one brand of the Islamic revival, has reached across the seas and 
has struck even at the heart of New York City, at the World Trade Center, wher 
car bomb killed six and rocked the financial epicenter of the Western world 
nnifestations of the Islamic revival, h 
demand the world’s 4 
that F 
pect of the Islamic revival, one that most Muslims shun yet which has enjoyed in, 
due to Fun tional appeal. 
Most Islamic revivalists and devout Muslims disparage and repudiate such acts as 


wever rare and unrepresentative of 
ention, This attent 
ndamentalist revi 


aval at | nm must be tem: 


ever, with the re lism is but o1 


pered, he 


ntalism’s usually s 


nate media exposu 


car bombings and hostage taking as inherently irreconcilable with Islam, 
There 


suing some 


e over fifty predominantly Muslim nations in the Muslim world pur 


nes contradictory agendas. Furthermore, Muslims differ by race, his: 


tory, and culture, and therefore represent a pluralistic and heterogeneaus people 


Even the Muslin Fundamentalists themselves are distinguished from one another 


to divisions wit 
bly national differenc 
specifically and, more generally, the revival of political Islam ate something 
s than monolithic 

So different are the people of the Muslim world from one another that often 
their only connection is through a common faith, although that faith is usually dif 
ferently interpreted. Nevertheless, in every community of Muslims there exists, 


ahways has existed, and will always exist a tendeney 


n Islam, differing interpretations of Quranic teaching, 


unrelated to Islam, Thus, Islamic fundamental 


rent in the faith, for politi 
cization of Islam, 


r making Islam an idiom of dissent against shar 
inequity, Thus, Islam is the key te 
Muslim communities around the world, and its 
Muslims alike. Political Islam need 1 
sufficiently well within a democratic context, and 1 


J injustice and 


understanding the Islamic revival, its roots in 


plications for Muslims and nov 


be violer 


or revolutionary. It has operated 


y Islamic revivalists have at- 


tempted to work within that context with mixed results, It is the war waged against 
Islamic revivalism that has radicalized political Islam and that has made at least 
revivalism violent ones. 


some manifestations of Islan 


Islam is itself the core of political Islam, and the separation of the two is a 


misleading one. The first Islamic state was founded by Muhammad himself when, 


after the hijra in 4.0, 622, he governed the people of Madina in God's name, So 
successful was this first Islamic state under Muhammad's rule that by the time of 


his death, Muslims were in control of the whole of the Aribian Peninsula. Thus 


Muslims today wish to emulate the example of this “once and future” I 


amie state 
by establishing their own, one governed by Islamic law encoded in the Shariah, 
punity life in Islam, 


The faith of Islam has forever emphasized free will and stresses the signifi 


the comprehensive legal guide to both individual and com 


cance of making “the right decision” in all aspects of life. Thus, Islamic education 
‘occupies a central place in the revival of political Islam, Extraordinary importance 


en to the Islamic scholars who interpret Islam and the Islamic institutions of 
education that bring such interpretations to the population, for they both 


cc N 2m 


strengthen and perpetuate the current Islamic revival. For students of Islamic in 


stitutions, Islam is presented as a way of life governi 


very aspect and nuance of 


existence—and of thus haying significant political implications. ( 


Egypt, for example, the most devout, most radical, and most revolutionary Funda- 


mentalists ar these institution 


nt 


Political Islam's attractic 


nts, teachers, and laypersons alike 


is nothing new. Yet t c revival of the last two decades differs from 


the many revivals « t. The Islamic reviv y differs insofar as 


unprecedented « 
The universality of the Islamic revival has bee feats Greek vaseecet 


international relation is expla the links that bind the 


workd together communications, trans 


ns have shrunk the drastically. Sig 


Kuwait, o Iraq, fe 


nificant exump f 
ly. Furthermore, the 


organizations, like 


the OIC or the [khwan 


pat “Isham is the an- 


wer" in all human endeavors, Moreover, global mic and political interde 
pendence have shatte rmerly secure nation’s population is long 
allected by events ar , Toxlay, the Islamic revival is well known: 

Islam has reentered the le “ 
Ironically, the shrink bal village bas united the people of the 
Muslim world in common 4s also made the modern Islamic revival 
Iycentrie and heterogencous, with as many aspects as there are Islamic revival 
In this sense, the Islami , ¢ conducive to the creation of an 1 


wnie bloc or a unified Muslim wm 


ertheless, the Islamic revival pro- 


ny faces of the Islamic 


revival have prevented the re iscredited as a whole. Thus, the 
lamic revival has remained a popular idiom of political activity among the majority 
of Muslims, Any action th id takes to supe al will only serve to 
continually “rel a ‘ and Muslims the world 
Islam is a vehicle for p action ly because it is both a “historic 
and an “organic” faith, As a hist 1 Islam offers a definite direction to 
human history; every huma “ another element in the divine 
scheme. Human history and its direction are important to Islam, and therefore 
Muslims work to understand history, to emulate it where it has been ¢ 
muided, and to avoid its repetition t has angered God. Thus, Must 
damentalists, for examph that Muslin to the “fundamental 


lam as exemplified b le of M r first four rightly g 
ty. Less dogmatic Muslims likewise see 
na t success and failure in the recent. 
or anger respectiveh 
listic religion in which, by definition, no distinc 
tions exist between ld of indivich ship and community government 


Islam sets forth universal principles of human behavior, and these principles arc 
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binding on Muslims and provide for them an answer eas of human en- 
deavor. When secular ideologies and systems cannot answer the gigantic political, 
economic, social, and cultural grievances of Muslims, there is always recourse in 


Islamic revivalisen 
Centrally importa 
political ideologies that in the Muslim world 
the population and the funneling of wealth 
sequent injustice and 
that u 


phasis on 


to Ish 
nd justice. This emphasis is in marked contrast to secular 
led to the ing misery of 
» fewer and fewer hands. The con- 


as a political idiom is the Islamic e 


ity in Muslim societies have made Islamic revivalism 
stice and moderation in all human en- 
deavors, political no one is above the law of God; all peo- 
al in the eyes of God and no individ 
Furthermore, Islan provides for specifie measus 
and justice are to be ensured and safeguarded. This emphasis on equity and jus- 
tice has greatly enhanced the attraction of Islamic revivalism in @ Muslim world 
where equity and justice are notably absent 

The achievement of Islamic justice is possible in Islam through the applica- 
tion of jihad, a term much maligned sof jthad 
exist in Islamic theology: personal, ummaic, and martial. Personal jihad is the 
struggle waged by Muslims to purge themselves of theit t 


ple are ¢ al goes unpunished for a crime. 


s in which socioeconomic equity 


\d misunderstood. Three categor 


we desires and evil im- 
pulses. Ummaic jéhad is the peaceful correctic within the dar al-Islam 
‘th devout Muslims rule), Martial jihad, the 
eyes of God and the last resort of Mi 
Quran, is the prosecution of war against un-Islamic oppressors who have precipi- 


least favored Jims according to the 


ns and other unbelievers are combated 
mv of smartial jthad has 


tated confrontation. Nonpracticing Musli 
in martial jihad, at least ideally. However, the » 
given it a bad What jihad represents to most Muslims, particularly wnmatc 
jihad, is the peaceful t 


{or realizing socioeconomic justice and equity in the 
Muslim world, Nevertheless, martial jihad gains proponents in proportion to the 
oppression of political Islamn in the Muslim world and to the increasing impossibil- 
ity of nonviolent wnnaie jihad in the face of such oppression, The question be- 
comes: In which direction will the Islamic reviva 
martial jihad? 

Central to a prediction of the future of Is 
the four different categories of Islamic revi 


? The nonviolent struggle—or 


‘valism is an examination of 
lists, namely, the Muslim Funda. 
J Pragmatists. Fundamentalist revival: 
ists are oft tical Islam. 
However, they a the West, only to undue Western 
alluence in the Muslim world. Nor are they innately revolutionary, but govern: 


ntalists, Traditionalists, Modernists, 


nn the more puritanical and revolutionary advocates of py 


never inherently opposed 


ment o 
ti 


perialist oppressic 


of their activities will often inspire them to revolu: 


ry activity. Traditionalist revivalists, usually drawn from the ranks of Islamic 
scholars, prefer to avoid political activity unless the integrity of Islam is violated by 
ermal un-Islamic despots or external unbelievers. Modernist revivalists, al- 
gh politically active like the Fundamentalists and devoutly concemed about 
integrity of Islam like the Traditionalists, possess none oft! 
of the West and advocate the incorporation 


inordinate fear 
of many Western ideas into the eur- 
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Muslin Pragmatists, often not considered revivalists at all by many scholars 
theless have contributed as much as the other three groups to the strengthenis 
the perpetuation of the Islamic revival in the Muslim world, The Pragmatists utilize 
Islamic symbols to rebuild mass support 


selves, although they are usually 


considered by other Muslims as unbelievers. Nevertheless, the contributions of the 


Muslim Pragmatists to the revival have been remarkable. In brief, Islam represents 


a political idiom accepted, however grudgingly by some, throughout the Muslim 


world. All categories of Islamic revivalists ane using Islamic symbols and ideals to attract 


ail 


suppor 


nts; in this respect, the Ishamic revival is purely a po- 
litical one 
While much of the recent literature 


11 the Islamic revival emphasizes the im. 
portance of militant fundamentalism to the revival, it is the dynamic interaction of 
the four types of revivalists that fuels the revival. Thus, the Islamic revival today is 


open to much interpretation; the meaning, the methods, and the ultimate aim of 


the revival differ according to changes in the Muslim world, In this respect, the 
revival represents a constructive Islamic dialogue in which varied Islamic systems 
are debated and in which Islamic practice is applied to realities in the Muslin 
world, Thus, this interaction represents the beginni 
of the N 


st to Bill the power vacuum, Their emphasis on 


Following the independen slim world from colonial rule, the 


Muslim Pragmatists were the 


imported Western ideologi 


ies and their policies of Westernization were related to 


th of the West and the weakness of the 


the evident disparity between the strenj 


Muslim world, However, the policies and programs of Westemnization, modern 
ization, and secularization that the Pragmatists initially pursued with such relish 
have fallen far short 
Jentedly rapid modernization, appropriate economic, political, and sociocul- 


expectations, While the Muslim world has experienced tn: 


pr 

tural development has been lacki 
The Mu 

ologies have utterly failed to achieve comprehensive and equitable development 

in much of the Muslim world. In fact, the imported and “un-Islamic” ideologies of 


nmunism, nationalism, Buwathism, Nasserism, pan: 


im Pragmatists’ applications of Western and pseudo-Wester id 


Arabism, secularism, and secularization are no longer seriously discussed as solu- 


‘onomie dysfunction in the Muslim world, Instead, such 


tions to endemic socic 
sich dysfunction. Political Islam 


ideologies are now equated with the causes 


stands ready to fill the developmental void wholly unaf 
lefault M 


swer to their socioeconomic and political ills, and Muslin Pragmatists turn to Is- 


ies of the past. Therefore. bi Jims look to political Islam as the wi 


internal support. This effort has 
the Mus- 


lam when they need to shore up wavering 
backfired, however. Far from undermin 
lim P: imized political Islam as an idiom of ant 
ent. Few Muslims are fooled by the Is! 


stance, when kneeling and praying for media ¢ 


co-opting political Isla 


natists have | 


ic rhetoric of the Pragmatists; for in- 


sumption, Saddam Hussein, & 


murderer of devout Muslims, ism put a blatant fraud 
s have been precipitated and 


the Muslim world. By 


The failure and discrediting 
pmental crises that have bese 


wanied by the develo 
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adopting rather than adapting Western technology and innovation, the Muslim 
Pragmatists have ignored the the uniqueness of the Muslim world, whose pote 
tial and pitfalls differ from those of the West. The eri tity, legitimacy 
penetration, distributi are severe in the Muslim world and 
ha on. Rapid urbanization, immigration 
and a frightening popu 4 contributed to the dire political, 


es of ide 


© paralyzed the goveramen 


1 explosion have e 


gious conditioas of most Muslim nations. In cont to 
zation and secularization occurred gra 


yultaneously. Co 


economic, social, and re 
the West 
the Mush 
quent civil unrest has therefore brought civil war and revolution, di 
firebrands to the forefront of politics in the Muslim world 

The identity crisis has impeded the resolution of the other four crises and 
economic, and social stability in the region. Yet 
the processes of modernization pursued by the Muslim Pragmatists and secular 
ists have worsened the identity crisis and need to be suspended. A 
and attractive idiom of identity is required for Muslims; Islam is their natur 
ter 
loyalty at the other end of the spectrum are working together as a centrifugal force 
tearing apart the nation-states of the Muslim world. Only by force can the Muslim 


n world, where mode 


world is beset by all five developmental cris se- 


si 


agogues and 


may serve as the key to politic 


nore effective 


al 


ncy of the wmma, and narrow community 


itive. Islamic unity, through the 


Pragmatists hold these states together; and force has accelerated the delegitimiza- 


tion of the nation-state as a source of identity for Muslims 
The Arab-Israeli conflict has also contributed significantly to Iskamie revival- 
traction for Muslims. The fail ular Pal 
forced a Muslim inferiority complex, has disered- 
ited secular and Pragmatist eat of Israel, and has 
contributed to an Islamic backlash to perceived Western neocolonialism through 
Iseacli “surrogate.” Thus, the conflict, still unresolved after fifty years, is fuel- 
ing the revival by playing upon anti-Western sentiment among Muslims and by 
ny but purely Islamic regimes in the region, 

t Israeli hands in the 1967 Six Day War 
| Islam, After so much boasting 
and bravado, Egyptian President Nasser in the space of a week discredited him- 


ism’s of either Arab regimes or 


tinians to defeat Israel has rei 
s devoted to the de 


lerscoring the incompetence of 
tof Ars 
was a watershed for the global revival of politi 


The astounding de 


self and his secular and psendo-Western ideology of Nasserism. Islamic groups 
quick to ascribe the defeat of the Arabs to the empha 
ies of the Muslim world’s political and eco- 
ld defeat the Is 
raclis—a conclusion bolstered by the improved showing of the Arabs against the 


throughout the world we 


sis on the fashionable secular ide 


nomic elites, Political Islam, it was increasingly claimed, c¢ 


Isruelis in the 1973 war 


The Arab-Israeli conflict also empowered two pan-Islamic international orga. 


ncial enrichment and institu 
tion of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) and the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 
OPEC, which first flexed its economic muscle in the aftermath of the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. fueled the fire of Islamic revivalism on several levels: first by breaking 
the Arab world’s bonds of dependency on the West: second by providing finances 
J third by failing to contribute sig- 


nizations that have played significant roles in the 6 


tionalization of the Islamic revival: the Or 


to revivalist organizations around the world: a 


nificant monies to financially st M tions, thus underscoring the di 
parity between the few oil-ric , 
and exporting countries (NOPE( eM eld. The initial mn 
indeed euphoria, Muslin . : 
short-lived, tempered by the re that OPEC, excepting I ; 
represented status quo pow r ionary Islam, Neverthel 
Sandi distribution of oil money ha t list groups and 
has contributed positively to t cof I th on the gr ts level 
and in thy rridors of power in the M 

The 1969 burning of the ALA Isra pied J v inf 
{uted Muslims around the wor h hment of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference (OIC) in th Dedicuted to principles of I 

solidarity. the OIC h tribt t alizing the 
Jost but ne nm Ish fh © Like OPEC, how 
ever, the promise of th . J: but the very existence of 
the OIC k result he strength of the Islami 
vival, Its affiliated institut he L D Bank, have shown 
Muslims around the tential power « umnic bloc dedicated to I 
lamic polities, Islamic revivalist to fulfill the potential inherent in 
yan- Islamism ancl institutional Oo 
} Tran’s Islamic Revolw int a ther singh we 
and radicalized the Islami re fe rons he 
traumatized the West and invigorated the I X ' J countri 
as Egypt, Algeria, Ira Saudi Arabia. The events leac 
Revolution, for all it ste re GOH M 
of Tran pursued moderniza \ le with his peo 
ways of life. Ln tu f f 1 

tted no political | tem and it 
his government. H t i and equit 
upper middle class far more t T ili 
modernization pr wens al T it le 
Iranians engendered Iranians unsatisfied! with th 
side, traditic center wd I M Shaly was furthe 
unde ned b " I f hivah clerical estab: 
lishment, The cleri . \ st had t 
Pahlavi monarchy, th 1 tion and the popular 
leadership of the charis \ k transition of p 
from the secular 1 S I R th possibl 
and, in Iranian eyes, ¢ 

The implications of the tran 1 Iran's b 
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Revolution also provides a model to other revivalists around the world, The anti- 
Western and 
leadership 


nt of the new Islamic regime under the 


anticommunist temper 
the Ayatollah Khe 
everywhere. The victory of the Iranian Revolution, in the face of palpable West- 


ini inspired and excited Islamic revivalists 
em hostility, encouraged radical revivalists to struggle for victory, Widespread 
outbreaks of Fundan 

The Iranian Revol 
indirectly. Declarations fre 


alist militancy have resulted 


also radicalized the Islamic revival both directly and 
0 Tehran that ¢ 


olution throughout the Muslim world infu- 


new government would work we- 
tively to export the Fundamentalist re 
riated the West and terrified the Muslim Pra 
heir response? Repression of revivalism, 


natist leaders of nations in the re- 


less of whether it was 


ion r 
distinction. The result? A self-perpetuating positive 
feedback of Islamic revivalism, This is perhaps the truest significance of the Is 
lamic Revolut 

Events in the former Soviet republics of Central Asia have confirmed the va- 


radical or moderate, with 


» in Tran, 


lidity of Islam as a vehicle for political action. In a region isolated for decades from 
the rest of the Muslim world, an Islamic revival is in evidence, demonstrating that 


Islam needs no external 


fluence to become politicized. Today, in Central Asia, 


the action-reaction syndrome of oppression and radicalization of the Islamic re 


vival, common in the Muslim world, has begun in earnest, Already, the Central 


errible and costly civil war in which 


Asian republic of Tajikistan hus undergone a 


Ish 


J democrats in the south of the nation have been 


ie revivalist groups 


shed by communist northern Tajik militias with the assistance of the Russian 
military, This, however, does not signify the end of the revival in Tajikistan; it sig: 


nifies its radicalization, No longer permitted to operate legitimately in Tajik pol 


tics, Iskimic revivalists will become increasingly Fundamentalist in orientation to 


get their mess 


tice and socioeconomic equity across to the people 
and to transform Tajikistan into a nation more in line with Islamic principles, Fun- 
damentalismn will increase in popularity in Tajikistan in proportion to the attempts 
of Russia and its Pragmatist surrogates in Central Asia to oppress Islamic revival: 
ints 


The causes of the politicization of Islam in Central Asia are everywhere, The 


crises of development are pronounced in the region, Distribution of goods and 


services has broken down, Governments are illegitimate communist holdovers 


und have barely penetrated down to the grass roots of Central Asian communities, 


providing little popular participation or identity for the people, Consequently, an 


Islamic identity has reemerged, having survived the cultural pogroms of the athe 


istic Soviet comm 


nists, Islamic politics are gradually emerging as the greatest 


power for change in the region, slowly eclipsing even the efforts of secular democ 
rats. Asa result, many former communists who still command power in the region 
are plaving the Islamic card to shore up popular support for themselves, Yet these 
neophyte Pragmatists are fooling themselves, especially in Uzbekistan and Tajik 
istan, By fueling the fires of the Islamic re 


al they will eventually themselves be 


consumed 


jain and again, the Islamic revival has been radicalized and co-opted by the 


most militant and dangerous demagogues. not because Islam is 


medieval,” but because the West is funding oppressive secular regimes in th 
Muslim world that det 1 ute pponents 
among them the Islamic sing eople, t 
Muslim Pragmatists ruli world have be 1 the a 
peal of an Islamic system promising nirvana ha renthened 

The West has misperceived the “Islamic explosion” and the much-heralded 
Islamic threat” to Wester interests. Even th radical and revolutionary 1 
lamic revivalists pose little inher ' powerful West. Western analysts 
and policymakers often overlook 1 tary of decent United States-Fun 
damentalist relations. Sadly, when Weste ink of Islamic fundamentalism 
they inevitabl son Tran in the first ye evolutionary rage or on 
Lebanon in the thick of its civil war. The West forgets its alliance with Zia-ul-Haq) 


Fundamentalist regime in Pakistan. Fundamentalist Pakistan was the beneficiary 
1 the Unites 
States allied itself with several Fundamentalist Afghan mujahideen factions fighting 


f the third-lar pursement in the 1980s. Furthern 


Soviet colonialism in Afghanistan, Th hideen received substantial militar 
and economic aid from a generous Washington. Moreover, Sadiq al-Mahdi’s tn 
rate Fundamentalist Sudanese re njoyed good relations with the United 
States and received U.S. assist The moderate mentalists of 
Saudi Arabia have also gotten well with the United States. Even Lran hi 
pressed an interest in reconciliat h the United States, Moderate Fundan 
talist Shi'ah cleric Hashemi Rafsanjani has made t lation 
with the West and even with the United 5 resstired Lebanese 
hostage taker ase all W posta utrality during 
Operation Des and Operation D ening Iran to 
Wester 1 alex i 

Tn any event, militant a fundamentalism, in the name of an 
jon, is historically short-lived after i rment. Sustaining revolutionary 
fervor when th lution has sneceeded is all but impossible, Cultural revolt 
tions, whether on the Chinese or Iran alels, become tiresome to the averag 
itizen and are a drain on pop t. However, when external or internal 
forces threaten the regime, as 1 11 during the 1980s, the evolu 
tionary spirit is prolonged. Further hen extern es crush fundamental 
ist movernents as of po , prope 
ized and radicalized. jous and nat passions are ea 
foreign powers ne in the M id. The Trani 


gression, which was supported by the West and th 
petrated against Tran by Iraq. Th " to guarantee that the revo: 
lution would be radicalized, u sing, and militantly anti-Western 

The United States has long-te J Mus 1. Therefore 
the United States should forge a lang icy in the region, Supportin 
lar and Pra lictatorships that ruth ss their subjects is sho 
sighted policy, as evidenced in I ited States can win the lasting friend 
hip of the people of the M aying true to its ow 


Jemocratic ideals and t 
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By committing itself to the promotion 


human rights, the United States 
would be making the surest long-term investment. The United States would again 
a tive world. As a military and 
economic superpower, it is the United States’ obligation to stand as the world’s 


moral superpower. After all, the best way to guarantee freedom and human rights 


become a beacon of hope in an increasin, 


at home is to guarantee their victory abroad. 


The United States can take realistic and definitive steps to prevent the indefh 
nite perpetuation of prior policies supporting tyrants. The first best step the U.S 
government can take is to promote greater understanding of the Muslim world 


among Amer 


an citizens, U.S. policies toward the Musliin world can never in 
prove if the country’s perceptions continue to be plagued by prejudice and misun 
The U.S. perception of Islam, of Musli of the Muslim world, 


cient and deep-seated stereotypes, is a definite impediment to under 


derstandi 
built on 
standing the feelings, the wants, and the needs of Muslims throughout the world. 
Although there probably is little malice in U.S, misperceptions of the Muslim 
world, there is much that can be done to re 


remedy a history of unnecessarily str 


redy those misperceptions and to 


ned relations between Muslims and Ameri 


High schools and universities thre 


tthe United States often give short 
Americans, Both U.S. public 
atypes of Muslims, not perpet 


vat Islam, a religion whose ad: 


shrift to the Muslim world in educatir 


schools and the Western media need t 
uate them, An 


rricans are barely know 


herents account for one of five hurman beings on the planet. On this basis alone, a 
Islam is warranted. It is 


negative opinions of Is 


closer and more equitable treatment in school and 


through television that Americans fu 


m. Thus, these 


opinions can be tempered by the portrayal of Muslims as human beings, not as 


terrorists, oil shaikhs, and religious fanati 


To cre 


a better understanding between the United States and the people 
of the Muslin world, the U.S, Department of State, the National Security Coun: 
cil, and the CIA should employ experts on Islam and the Muslin world. Hiring 


American Muslims right also improve relations with the world of Islam, Recog, 


the central place of Islam in the cultures of Muslim countries and in the Is 
lamnic revival will avert um 
gion strat 


The United States must also pursue a strategy of re 


scessary tnisperception and tnisinterpretation of a te 


ally so important to the United States 


aced dependency an the 
Muslin world—in particular, dependency on Middle East oil, Only then will U.S. 
policy be truly objective; only then will the United States 


ne able to address the 
wants and needs of the people of the Muslin world, not merely its own wants and 
needs. More generally, t 


United States must revitalize itself economically if it is 
to compete for markets and for products in a world increasingly linked by trade, If 
the U 


mentalism; after all, Islarn and 


id States succeeds economically, it can abandon its fear of Islamic funda. 


sm are almost wholly compatible 

It has long been the intention of the United States to encourage its surrogates 
litical liberalization. However 
with some pro-U.S. regimes it has gone too far for that. The people of Egypt, for 
example, would be unimpressed with U.S. pressure on the Mubarak regime to r 


throughout the world to pursue a measure of 


Y 
r 


Shal r t hi Jutionar 

> l s ould d 
perceived a! ‘ g 1 the Muslim 
ed Sta ies of any sort, without 
Havana ci encio E : 
F i have the force o 
r ng its back on 
By con ho vio: 
r tizens, the 

l f 

t . crime, health car 
nal debt A he U State 
d Stat 1 interdepende 
1 Stat times illogicall 
United § 1. Yet the 
5 mpl 

tor 1 
M his double standard, 
tU aly th 
uh id mistreatmen| 

M 

ui Iranian 
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only to lift Iran from a decade of isolation and economic stagnation. If the United 
States misses the opportunity. if it continues its openly hostile policy toward Iran 
Rafsanjani may be replaced by militant anti-American Fundamentalists much like 
the late Ayatollah Khomei 

U.S. policymakers 


just and comprehes 


continue mediating the Arab-Israeli dispute until a 
in the Middle East is realized. The 


and cost the adversaries too much in 


ive peace settlen 


Arab-Israeli conflict has gone on too lor 
ibuted to the radi 
vival, which is undermining the pro-American regimes of Egypt, Jordan, and 
‘nt of September 1993 and 
st Strip and the 
through. However, there isa long and 


blood and treasure, It has also ec ation of the Islamic re- 


Lebanon. The Israeli-PLO mutual recognition agre 


the Israeli pledge to give Palestinians limited self-rule in the G: 


West Bank town of Jerico is a political b 
difficult road ahead. The United States has the power to ensure Israel's security 
and Is 


elis should enjoy such security. But the Palestinian people are also enti- 
tled to a homeland: the Syri 


s are entitled to the Golan Heights, which they lost 
to the Israelis in the June 1967 Six Day War 
to the Israeli Security Zone in southern Le 
If the Middle East peace process should falter and grind to a halt again, the 
high expectations raised would soon be translated into frustration and anger, and 
the Middle East could once again k 
ing the 1970s and 1980s. If the Palestinians are denied their nati 
nitely, radical Fundamentalist on 


nd the Lebanese would like 


ome the hotbed of terrorism that it was dur 
I rights indefi- 
slike Hamas will swell with new me 


bers, A continuation of the Arab-Israeli conflict translates into a continuation of 


radical Islamic revivalism. It is this radicalization the United States should avoid 
Otherwise, the United States will conti 
Muslin world 

The United Nations has a role to play in the Muslim world, and the United 
States should make certain that the United Nations can play that role untroubled 
by a lack of financial, pe pport. While the United States can ac 


complish a great deal internationally on its own, its eflorts are balstered through 


ve to have troubled relations with the 


tical, of moral 


multilateral and international cooperation, The United States should encourage 


the United Nations economically and politically to expand its 


sions and to care for the world’s millions of refugees. However, the United States 


must avoid the appe 


+ of controlling the United Nations, Ifthe people of the 
Muslim world see the United Nation as no more than an extension of the U.S 
State Department or the Pentagon, then the United Nations’ reputation will be 
mined and little will be accomplished. The United Nations must act fairly 

and consistently. If the United Nations were, for example, to hold war-crimes tr 
als of Serbian political and military I 
Bosnian Muslims, the Mus 
Can the United States undertake these measures? Does the political will ex 
ist? There are few signs of any substantial change in US. foreign policy. What the 
Clinton administration apparently offers, however, is a shift away from the activist 
Wy Bush. With domestic concerns so great, itis a won: 


rs who had engaged 


genocide against 


mn world would cheer. 


international role pursued 
der that the “Islamic threat” ever comes up at all 

Temptation has grown in the United States to view Fundamentalist militancy 
specifically and all revivalist activism generally as antithetical to the national inter: 
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t. Accusation: 1 M Fundamental 
particularly after the arrest of M A. Salameh in March 1993 for 
bombi World Trade ¢ I dia seized on Salamely 
ttendance at ay New J lind Fundamentalist cleric 
Shaikh Omar Abdel Rahman nti-Western sermons. Al 
though Rahman der 1 appr 
t lia neverthe Fundamentalist 
Meir Kahane, al , cop | the 
World Trade Cen as an act of Fundamentalist terrorism, Moreover 
Abdel Rahman h 1 E t 
nation of Anwar Sadat. Although Abdel F ; formal I 
the Egyptian gover ( tates still ced Abdel Rahinan a 
considerable threat and a Abdel Rahinan 
tered the United Stat tourist 0. HI gnized leach 
radical Fundamental Egypt who are working to overthrow the aut 
itarian Mu Wha 1 to know? The Americar 
people became su hat S ! f as irrele 
his mot p His guilt was unquestioned. Hi 
ties to Islamic fi ital t tof Kahinan anc 
f the jailed Nosa 
Muslims in the Uni 1 denouncing the conspirator 
ho bombed the World Trade Gent thus, “un-tslam 
and denying they ha hing to d mbing, Yet, although the con 
ators’ fellow wor Rahman's Jersey ( id dist themselve 
sch Sk \ ( 2 k to condemn the 
bombing American: Mu it for the eri 
Consequent van t ‘ rs of M 
| America, Is this the beginning Cold W West con. 
Id but 
f nent E ” 
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Glossary 


Abbreviations: 


A) = Arable: word: r url 

ABBASIDS: The Arab Abba c 7 he Umn 
i 1 4 
Th Mi A bn-Abd al 
Mutalit 

ABRAHAM: In Islam, Abrabas Proph u 
God 

ABU (A ally." Abuv Abba 
hich means “the father of Al 

ABU BAKR: O; L Mi panion 
and the first calipt 

ABU HANIFA: The I 60) pander af 
HW noted by 
Afighunista ¢ Fanafi sect 

ADHAN (A): T ' 

ADL (A): T tice, a t d skols 
vat M 

AHKA r f h 

AHL AL-BAYT for P Muhammad 
tended fa daughter, Fatimah, 
Prophet M 
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M 
AHL-I-SUNNAH 
HMADIS: Ai 
AMI (A): Th 
AL (A) L 
AL-AQSA MOSQUE: A 
The Dome of the F 
rd of f 
ALAWITE: © 
AL-AZHAR: E 
M 


AMIIVEMIE 
litiea 
ANJL Pina 


AQAID, si 
AQL (AYR 


M 


G 
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ARAB: A Semite who most often speaks Arabic and identifies with Arab culture. A majority 
‘of the 200 million Arabs are Muslims ancl live in twenty-one Arabie-speakin 
im the Middle East. Thonsands of Arabs also live in non-Arabic-speakin, 
worldwide 

ARABIC: A Semitic language originating in the Arabian peninsula. Written from right to 
left, itis spoken by 200 million people living in at Ieast twenty-one countries of the 
Midklle East, but also by millions of Arabie-speuking 1 


ig countries 


countries 


alestinians, Arab minorities 


nnon-Arabs located all over the world 

ARYAMEHR (P): The title of “Sun of the Aryans” assumed by Muhanma 
Pablavi in the mid- 19606. 

ASHAB (A): Companions of Prophet Mubarumad 

ASHARITE: The followers of the Iraqi-bom alli Abul Hassan al-Ashari (4.0, 873-935) 
who spearheaded a traditio cement, Abbasid rulers (A.0, 833-942) 

nts to silence the liberal eationalisin of the Mu: 
tarding Islam's dynamism 


Reza Shah 


used al-Ashan’s theological arg 


tazilites and thereby played a role in 

ASHRAR (A); Literally 
Muhamma 
respected 

ASHURA (A): The tent! 
memorate the anniversary of the mart 

Ali 

ASLAF (A): Refers to the pious 
hhave had special in 
iat rophet Muha 

AULIYA, sing, Wall (A): Literally 
sand muyjadilids 

AUQAF, sing, wagf (A): Charitable 
‘ute organizations that help mos 


ell-born.” In Islam, people who trace their lineage to Prophet 


anions are considered “well-born” and thus are highly 


day in the first Islamic month of Muharram when Muslims com- 


Jon of Prophet Muhammad's grandson, Hu 


ipanions of Prophet Muhamu 


es of Allah”: often applied to prophets, tmams, 


nizations operated by the government and/or pri 


vex, madrawahs, orphanages, and the poor and 


needy 

AYAT (A)i “Sign,” “mark 
the approximately 6,200 verses in the Quran 

AYATOLLAH (P); Literally, the “sgn” or “token” of Allah on earth, A revered Shah the 
ologian and jurist who studies an 3oi's directives embodied in the Quran 

BATH (A): Literally, “rebirth” or “renaiss The Ba'ath ide 
tially emphasized nationalism, pan-Arabiam, Arab socialism, 


The 


1m is often used te 


gy or Bavuthismn ini 


3 Western innperial 
istn, secularisin, and democracy, Authoritarian Ba‘ath parties govern Tray and Syria 
BAT'YA (A): An “oath of allegiance” that is taken pled 
to. religiopolitical lead 
BANIAS: A Hindi term for Indian Hind ¢ 
BARAKAI (A): The 
rman, a charismatic I 


1g one’s total loyalty and obedience 


fF God's blessi 


Or spiritual influence emanating from a holy 


Jer, a place, or a thing. making the person, place, or thing wor 


thy of veneration. 
BARELVIS: Muslims who fa 
Barelvi of Bareilly. India. 
BASIJ (A): Literally, “mobiliza 
Guards (the Pasdaran |. The basi-i-must 
yy 1980 by Ayatollah Kh 


low the Indian Muslim Traditionalist Ahmad Raza Khan 


ij is the ausiliary foree of the Islamic Revolutionary 


-afin (mobilization of the oppressed) Was es 


inv's Islan 


tablished in Tran in e 

BAZAAR (P): Market 

BAZAARI (P): Merchants; the b 
Revolution, 

BEDOUIN: Nomad in the Arab world, 


ortant role in financing the Iranian 


BID'A (A): I F asi nnowvation’ 
2s bid'a, and thus reprehen: 
BISMILLAH In th \ th which Muslims ought 
CALIPH: T 
ALIPHATE 
CHADO! T anian wornen to cover their head 
JAR AL-HAR land ral yon-Muslin 
1 Lech ng the uma that 
Ff | i T bet r i 
1 M 
DAR AL-ISLAM (A HI those lands when 
Mush I \ and Islan 
DAR AL-ULUM (A): A\ ' sted, In Egypt it of 
A 
AR MIYYA: T Mi Nizarnudain 
45) of Oudb 1 ti i of Farangi M 
hull i . 1 0 Ist 
DAWA (A): Th ge religious truth and join 
DROBAND: A list Uttar Pr India, which is fa 
DEO! S: Those Muslim fication in Deobane 
Ind i M rh Ses Daoba 
DHIMMIS (A): Ds A pe a) oft 
plied to free n Book.” namnely, ( 
I h fr f 
1OTI:AT 1 aroun aist and co 
DIN-LILLAHI " juted 
Moghul E } M 605) and combining th 
bi 1, was accepted 
h a few S A ath 
EID (A M Futr, Wteralh 
the month of Ramadan, and 
Bid al-A he clase of the haj season a 
1D-L-MILAD-UD M Arabic, it is a festival snoratiny 


FAQIH (A): An expert in Islamic jurisprudenc 

FARAIDH, sing, Fardh (A): Literally, “compulsory duties” or “obli 
slow of these duties will be p 
‘The five obligatory faraidh ev 
tion of one’s faith in Islam 


In Islam, on 
nished and the commission of them will be rewarded 


on all Muslims are- (a) the shahadah (proclama- 


©) sarem (Fasting during 
» Mecca) 
Lucknow, India, that was built by a 


sakat (alms t 


he poor); and (e) haj 
FARANGI MAHALL: The nasne 
French indigo merc 


nt It-eame te be the home of un extended family of Tradl 
milurly known as the Farangi Mahallis 
Farangi Mahall—in the late seve 
FARSI (P): The Persian 
FATAH (A): Literally 
FATIMAH BINT MUHAMMAD: Da 
of Hassan and Hussein, and reg 


ause they lived in 


ist Sunni wlama—pe 


all Muslims as a p 
mrifie title AL-Zahira (The Shining One) to her 


m of virtue, piety, and 
compassion. Many Muslien 
FATWA (A): A formal and auth 


1 religious issue that is 


and pre and respected Islamic the 
FEDAYEEN (A): Thowe willing to sicrifice themselves in a jihad 
PIQH (A); Islannte jurtype 
and soctal life. While a figh 
the Shariah, each madhab within the “House of Islatn” has its own figh 
FIQH-I-JAPARIYYAH (A): The Shi ah school of jurisprudence that wa 
sixth Shi'ah Imam, Ja'far al-Saciq (4. A.0 
GHAIR-MUQALLID (P): A Mustitn who does not want to be restricted to only one school 
prudence (such as Ahl-t-Hadi 
GHAYBA (A): The condition of wher has b 
the sight of human being 


ce. ist nal, and immutable as 


ndified by the 


1 physically withdrawn by God from 


whose life during that period of disappearance may 


have been miraculously prolonged. Shiah doctrine says the twellth mam disappeared 
and will reappear at a foreordained time to lead people back to “true” Islam. In the 


jet the twelfth mam’s will 


meantime. supreme mujtahids have the au to inte 


in his absence 

GHAZI (A): A Muslim who 6 
Islamnie state/Mustin homeland, The Ott 
als anid warriors of renown 

GRAND MOSQUE. See Hi 

HADITH (A); Sayings of Prophet Mubs 

HAJ (A): Literally, “pilgrimage.” Adult Mus 
joined by their faith to undertake the hi 
lifetime, if they can afford it. Haj is the fifth pillar of Islam and it is formally wnder 

and tenth of Dhul-Hij, the last rwonth in the Isl 


nd his faith, his community, and/or bis 


sultans comforted this ti 


Af sound mind and body have been en 


spiritual ¥y to Mecca, once in their 


ic calen 


taken between the seven 

ler, See Faratdh 

HAJT (A): A pilgrim to Mecea who has 
Also a title assumed by 

HAJR AL-ASWAD (A): Literally, “bh 
east comer of the Haran al-Sha 


formed the haj during the annual haj season. 


tone”; on the wall and near the door at the north: 
‘embedded the holy “Black Stone,” which wa 


one who has successfully completed the pi 


iven to Abraham by € 
HANAFIS: The Hanafis are Sunni Muslins who follow the teachings of the Traqicborn 
Imam Abu Hanifa al-Nu'man ibo-Thabit (4.0. 699-569). The Hanafi sect was activeh 
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of Abbasid and Ottoman rulers and is widely prevalent in 


promoted by a nun 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Egypt, Central Asia, C 

HANBALIS, Those Sunnis who follow the teach 
Ahinad ibn-Hanbal (4.0. 750-855). The puritanism of the Hanbalis combined with the 
promotion of the Hanafi madhab by the Ottoman rulers who erushed the Wahhubis 
adherents of the Hanbali madhab) resulted in the Hanbalis being the smallest of the 
four Sunni madhabs. Hanbalis are concentrated in Saudi Arabia and Qutar 

HAQ: That which is tre, for exarop sun and Islam itself, In Islamic law itis the le 
gal rights or claims of an individual. For sufis the term n he "Divine Essence 
or All 

HARAMAIN (A): Refers to two of the holiest cities in the Mu 
and Madina. It also refers to the holy mosques. mausolewms. and shrines in those 


ja, and South Asia 


of the Iraqi-born theologian and jurist 


iin world, namely, Mecea 


cities, 
HARAM AL-SHARIF: In Islam it refers to “the sa 
Mecca, which houses the Al-Bayt al-Harw, Bayt-Allah or the Khana-i-Ka'aba (( 
The Ka‘aba was first built by Prophet Abraham and his son Ishmael for worship of one 
God. It was later rebuilt by Prophet Muhammad in 4.0, 605 for the worship of Allah, 
Muslims tuna to the Ka'a 
come to the Ka‘aba once in 
HAZRAT (A): A title of respe 
ence” when applied to emi 
any intellectual 
HEZBOLLAH (P)/Mizb Allah (A): Literally 
raclical Shi'ah organizations in. Tran a 
HIJAB: The “veil” or covert 
Tho. The baste reason for the hijab is to wear si 
HIJAZ: A mountainous region of the Arabian Peninsula adjacent to the Red Sea coast 
Mee 
f Pre 
The Islamic calendar begins with this migration 


ground” of the Grand Mosque in 


a when they pray and have been enjoined by their faith to 


1 ifetime to perform the haj 


hat is the equivalent of "your reverence” or “his rever 


ant spiritual leaders It is also indiscriminately used for 


The name was adopted by 


ve Mu 


ple and ron 
iple and nonp 


Jn women when they are in pub: 


id Machina, where Islam originated 
het Muhammad and his close companions 


which includes the he 
HIJRA (A): Refers to the “migration’ 

from Mecca to M 
the estublishm 


ut of the first Islannie state in Machina 
I 


ted from areas ruled by kuflrs or “wayward Muslims” to areas 


HIJRAT (A): Literally, "wige 


rat Islam, some devout Muslims have 


where “true” Islan was practiced or would be practiced 
HILAL: Refers to the "new 


‘cause of the Islatnic hana 


WF “crescent.” The new moon is important in Islam | 


ous to the Christian “cross, 


the Jewish “star of Duvid,” and other religious symbols, is found on the flags of a num 
ber of Muslim countrie 

HINDUSTAN: Hindi term m 

HOSAYNIYYEH (P); Retigh 
Hussein and the performance of related ceremonies 

HUSSEIN IBN ALL The son of Ali tbu Abi Talib and Fatimah bint Muhammad, the 
grandson of Prophet Muhan 
Karbala in 4.0, 690 See Ali 

TBADAT (A): Pe 
ing the pilgrimage to Mecca 

IBN (A): Literally to “ben” in Hebrew 

IBN TAYMIYYAH, TAQE AL-DIN (1263-1325) A Syrian-b 

on Hanbal te 

He rejected taglid and ijma, insisted 


"Land of the Hindus,” also known as India 


fer for th ation of the mastyrdom af Imam 


J. and the third Shi'ah fnam, who was martyred at 
Aly Talib, Fatimah bint Muhammad, Shi'ah, Karbala. 
prayer, fast 


wdiny and mak- 


m theologian-jurist who 


spent his life elahorating Jhings in his puritanical writings and ser 


" m the literal interpretation of the Quran 
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and Sunnah, condemned bid'a, crusaded against the influences of Gr 


philosophy 
denounced sufism, and cen: : 


red the cult of Prophet Muhammad and the practice of 
saint worship, P 


IJMA (A): “Agreement,” “unanimity,” or “consensus”; considered to be the third usul 
source of Islamic law. The consensus ¢ first f Mustims, 


the great theo the uma scattered all over 


jan-jurists of the medic 
the world, or even an entire mati 
IJTIHAD (A): The word ijtihad derives from the same Arabic root as jihad and literally 
means “to exert oneself” Techn 


implies a Muslim jurist exercising his 
personal, independent reasoning, knowledge, and judgment to give his opinion on a 
legal issue where there is no specific order in the Quran. The term now commonly 


implies the independent interp i or reinterpretation of Islamic laws 

IKHWAN (A): Literally. “brotherhood” or “brethren 

IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMUN (A); Muslim Brotherhood or Muslim Brethren, Hassan al: 
Banna founded an Islamic political party by th we in Egypt in 1928, In due 


course, it spread to other Ar 
TLM (A): Literally, "to 
for the kn 


wo “knowl 


It is often used by Muslims 


wled 


essing fl 
4 


is called an ali 
IMAM (A); A prayer leader or 


lente in w mosque: a very learned and compe 


lim; « term used interchangeably with caliph. In the Shi'ah yect, the title of 


Imam is also used for the di 


eligiopolitical suc 


cessors of Prophet Muhammad starting with fimam Ali 
IMAMAT (A): The divine right of Ali Abi Talib and his male descendants to lead the 
IMAN (A)) Refers to the five articles of the Islamic ered, which are (a) belief in Allah; 


ts of Allah 
he holy books revealed by Allah, ie., the 
the Day of Judgment 

nit Mu 


b) belief in angels; (c) belief in the pr 
and Muhammad as the last; (d) belief in 
Torah, the Bible, and the Qurany and 

INFITAH 


th Adam as the first pra 


1 al-Sadlat in: 
investment, At 


Literally, “openi ammad Ans 


tractive tax breaks and duty-free zones hired foreign multinational corporations to 
Egypt 

INJIL (A): The Quranic term for God's # to Jesus Christ embodied in the 
Bible, which is the holy book of the Christians. Muslims believe in the Old Te 


ment, but not in the New Testament. This is because in the latter, Jesus Christ is 


mentioned as the son of God, which in Islam is shirk (polytheistic, and therefore xin: 
fil), See Shirk 
INSAF (A): Literally, “impartiality,” “objectivity,” “integrit refers to a 
le of ethics and morality be devout Muslitn 


INSHALLAH (A): Literally, “God 
ISLAH (A): In Islam, the term for 1 
>mmunity based on Isla 
ISLAM (A): Derived from the 
lieve that Islam is the final and perfect religion of God. They also believe that only 
b ing to the will of Allah and by obeying His 
peace and happiness in this world and in the hereafter 
ISLAMIC CALENDAR: The Islamic lunar cal 
Mecea to Mad 
mnths of the Islamic calendar in proper se 


ation, and revitalization of the Mus! 


¢ salama, which means “peace.” Muslims k 


h Prophet Muhammad! 


ment of the first Islamic state 


migration fro na and the 


The twelve mi are (1) Muharram, 
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2 a A 4 Tr a] A E 
re s 11) Dh 2 
ISLAMIC RE nl 7 deas, and 
SLAMIC REVIVALISM: Islamic revivals occu 
* N 1 
r F 1 as the ideologization of Islan 
SLAMIC REVIVALIST revivalisin to 
fer f i pecitically: used for 
ninent I fi to bringing about an 
i ting their on of th 
fT a Muslim Pundamen 
‘ M Y 
ISLAMIYAT: Islamic sti 
ISMA'ILIS: A si lership of I on 
Ja'faral-Sax 
ISNAD, si to the ch 
asi mth 
ranistnst i Islamic hi 
ISTHINA ASHARI(A si hat Aliibn Abi Talib should 
1 I M f ninated hin. Th 
f Ive inf id ending with Muhammad Mab 
ho cis sve" Isl 
JAHANNAM (A): “Ht 
JAHILAYYAH (A \ 1° Mush that 
he pre-l A a 
JAMAAT (A) A c ation, OF a p 
JIHAD (A): Literally, "Xl f he way of God.” A 
1 ard M inst 07 1 
JIHAD-LAKBAR (A): T er instinets and inn 
JIIAD-LASGHAR (A) T i . A ageinst 0 
JIZvA M 1 protecti 
c . er inv at Islamic state 
JUMAHIAY TD sna on Fridays 
Mi h raver 
de a sermon by a 
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KAFIR (A): The term was first applied to “unbelieving” Meccans who rejected Prophe 
Muh The term has also been used for Islam's 
enemies and nonpracticing Muslims. See Mushrikun 

KALAM (A): Literally. “speech.” or “dialectic”, in Islam. it is applied to Islamic theology 
which is the study of God's Words, the subject that att 
religious beliefs, deals with the pre 
free will and self-determination, among other philosophical issues, 

KARBALA: A town in southeastern Iraq where in 4.0. 680 a historic battle took place 
tween the armies of Yazid ibn Muawivah, who had become the ruler of the Islamic 

Prophet M ad. who refused to en: 

battle, Hussein and his male relatives 

s were killed on the tenth of Muharram. Annually, Muslims all over the 

world commemorate Hussein's martyrdom, over 1,300 years ago, and wee 

tyr up their lives. Shv’abs. 

Karbala once ind 


need h 


pts to give rational proofs for 


ems of God’s oneness, His attributes, and hu 


empire, and Hussein ib Ali, 
dorse Yuzid as the new caliph, In the en 


nd follow 


ny even if it u 


aginst corruption, injust 
the tomb 


make every effort to vs ul shrines of the martyrs 
Metin 
KHADIJAH BINT KHUWAYLID (4.0, 554-619): The daughter of a respected chieftain 


of the Meccan Qureish tribe. Alter her father’s death, she managed his thriving, bust 


of her business agents was Mubarnmacd, who had 
honest and trustworthy. She subsequently married Muhammad. Khadijah was the first 
to accept Islam and was her husband's staunchest supporter, 

KHALIFAH (A): Caliph; Prophet Muhanad’ religiopalitical successors and leaders of 
the worldwide mma, Most Muslims only revere t 


alr 


ness, On 


reputation for bel 


first four rightly guided caliphs 


x, lacking the mantle of spiritual 


nd consider all caliphs thereafter as po 


leadership, 

KHAN: Monge 

and provincial 

Ih, Khan was the tithe 
heritage, Today it ix a common surname of Muslims, 

KHANA-I-KA’ABA: See Haram al-Sharif, Hajr al-Astad 

KHARIJITES, sing, khariji (A): Derived from the Arabic term Alury), which means “to 
rebel” and “secede.” Another possible derivation is the Arabic word khary), which 

ans "to go out.” In fslamic history, Kharijites or the Khawarij were one of the earl 
est revolutionary Muslim Fundamentalists 

KHATIMUN-NABIYIN (A); The title reserved by Muslims for Prophet Muhammad, who 

His last message. See Prophet Mubatn: 


us were referred to as khans, as were the Ottoman sul: 


ors in Safavid Persia, In India ander the Turkish kingy of 
the principal nobles, expecially those of Persian or Afghan. 


wus the last of God's prophets and bros 


mad, Quen, 
KIUILAFAT: Literally, “Caliphate”. refers 
Muslims look up to the Caliphate of the first fi 
Bakr, Umar, Uthman, and Ali, However, many scholars have broadened 


| rule by a Khalifah, Most 


» the religiopolite 
namely Abu 


ar rightly guided caliph 


we term to 


Islamic history. Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
4 


include the regimes of many Mus 

hed the institution of the Kiilafat 

KHILAFAT-L-RASHIDAI (U): The Caliphate of the first four 
namely Abu Bakr, Uthmaa, Umar, and Ali. Also see Kilafat, Khulafal-i-Rashidin 

KHULAFAH-LRASHIDIN: Literally, “rightly guided Khalifahs.” The religiopolitical rile 
‘of the first four righteous khalifahs of Islam, namely Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, and 
Ali 

KHUMS (A): Besides the voluntary dena 
faith to give Kiums, which is a donation of one-fifth of their savings to pr 


ion of zukat, Shi'ahs have been enjoined by their 


mainte 
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MAULUD (A): An anniversary celebrating the birth of Prophet Muhammad. It is cele- 
brated on the twelfth day of the third Islamic calendar month of Rabi al-Awwal with 
speeches, writings, and gawwalis (poems and hymns praisin 
mad, or a Muslim saint 

MECCA: A major city in Saodi Arabia. The holiest city in the world of Islam becau 
the birthplace of Prophet Muhammad (4.. 570), the site « 
lims from all over the world come to perf 
Muslims say th 

MESSIAH (A): Literally, “the anointed one,” the religiopolitical leader who is sent by God 
to lead people back to the straight path. Jews, Christians, and Muslims believe that itis 
he who will establish the Kingdom of God on earth 

MIDDLE EAST: The term Middle East is said to have been coined around 1900 by Captain 
Alfred'T. Mahan, the noted American naval historian/strategist. Most Middle Exst schol 
ars include all the Arabic-speaking countries, Turkey, Iran, and Israel in the ni 

MUDARABAH (A); Profit and loss sharing i 

MUFT: A spert 
mutt has the authority not only to interpret Islamic law but also to issue fats, 

MUHADDITH (A); A scholar of the Hadith 

MUHAJIRUN, sing, Muhajir (A): Literally, “the emigrants”: i the 
liest converts to Islam from the Meccan tribe of Qureish wh 
Muhammad to Madina. Also ealled muhajirs in Urdu 

MUHAMMADANISM (A): A term that is incorrectly given by non-Muslims to Islam 
Prophet Mubam 1 start the religion nor is he worshiped by Mus- 
lims, The creator of Islan as well as of everything else according to Mushinns fs Allah 

MUHARBAM is the aie 
which Hussein ibn Ali and his male followers were 1 
bala in 4.0, 680, 

MUJADDID (A); Literally, “renewer,” “restorer.” or “regenerater” of Islan; Sunni Muslims 
bolieve that mujaddils are sent by God in tines of spiritual criss to set the world on the 


God, Prophet Muham- 


itis 
ye Ka‘aba, to which Mus: 
rm the haf, and the di 


-ction in which all 


daily pravers 


transactions 


amed, and respected Islamic theology and junispridence, The 


given to the ear: 
‘went with Prophet 


al diel not cre 


the first month in the Islamic calendar. It was the month in 
rtyred on the battlefield of Ka 


right path agin 

MUJADDID ALF-I-THANI (U} The 
lame history 

MUJAHID (A): A Muslim who fights in a jthad 

MUJAHIDEEN (A): Those Muslims who fight in a,thad. 

MUJTAHID (A): An erudite Muslim (usually an alien) who practices gjtihad and has the 
right to give fatwan 

MULIIID (A): In the Islamic context, it is a Mus 
becoming a heretic, infidel, or kafir 

MULLAH: Formerly another term fi 
now it is commonly used for 
Maulana and Alim 

MU'MIN; Literally, “a trie believer": a pr 
the ileal hum: 

MUNAFIQUN (A): Literally, “doub 
it was a term first used by Prophet Mu 


renewer of Islam in the second millennium of ly 


who has deviated from Islam, hence 


m, and thereby someone to be revered. However 


ay Muslim religious teacher and preacher, Also sev 


ticing Muslim who has tried to get as close to 
being as possible. 


1s," "waverers.” and “hypocrites.” In Islamic history 
4 for those residents of Madina who, 


uring his first stay in that city, ostensibly joined 


rat were secretly doubting the 


Word of Allah and were critical of His n 
MUQALLID (A): A Muslim who considers himself b 
talled “imitators. 


nd by the principle of taglid. Also 
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MURID (A): Literally, “ 
text, it applies to the disciple of a pir or sufi teacher 

MURTADD (A): One who renounces Islam: an “apostate 

MUSA: The Arabic term used for Prophet Moses in the Quran, 

MUSAWAAT-I-MUHAMMADI (U): Literally, “Prophet Muharomad's Egalitarianism,” It 
refers to the socioeconomic equality and 

MUSHARAKA (A): Profit and loss shat 

MUSHRIKEEN (A): “Unbelievers,” “infidels,” or “heretics” who believe in and worship 

cd as the Islas and Muslims. See Kafir 

MUSLIHUN (A): Those who work for islah (reform 

MUSLIM, pl. Muslimun (A); Literally, “one who submits or surrenders to the will of Allah, 

rm that fi 


who is desirous of knowledge”: a student. In the Islamic con- 


al Islamic system, 


many gods und are perce 


Tt was 
Prophet Muhammad preached 

MUSLIM FUNDAMENTALISTS: A group often revolutionary and puritanical in its rel 
sopolitical orientation. Fundamentalists usually believe in ytihad and are extremely 


those who followed the religion of Islam that 


critical of taglid and Wester ideas. They often have a passionate desire to establish an 
b e based on the comprehensive and rig 
MUSLIM MODERNISTS: Knowledgeable 
mently eriticize taglid, pursuas 


rous application of the Shariah 


nd religiously devout Muslims who vehe 
ly advocate ytihad, and make a dedicated effort to 
oncile the differences between traditional religiow 


retrine and secular seientific 


lim, Modemists advocate the incorporation of numerous “modern-day” ideas 


iphasize major revisions in Islamic laws. 

MUSLIM PRAGMATISTS: Muslims by narne and birth who cherish Islamic ideuls, identify 
with the Muslim community and culture, and are perceived as Muslims by non-Mus- 
Jims, However, frequently the Praga 
pected of all Muslims. Due t 


ences in their hon 


s do not practice the obligatory duties ex 


Wester educational exper 


anor in the West, they often know more about Western 
intellectual thought than about Islamic intellectual thought. They view the classical and 
y 


es for their 


medieval fslanic doctrines and practices as anac pary, and impracti 


In the modern age. and they look to a broad spect 


madlels of political and socioeconomic progress. Despi worldview and 


desire to prom 


in the poll 


ties of Islam to enhance their legititnacy: to integrate and unite their fragmented citi 


zenry: anul to inspire. mobilize Jhanize Mus 
MUSLIM TRADITIONALISTS: Muslims (often Islamic scholars) who tend to conserve 
serve not only the Iskamic 


ws, customs, and traditions practiced In the chasst 


iod of Islam but in the medieval period as well. The major hallinark of Trad 
tionalists is their rejection of itihad and helief in the dogma of taglid. Though often 
apolitical. pa od, these scholarly minded custodians of Isa 
+ involved in politics when they perceive Islam andor the wma tc 
nent da 
MUSTAKBIRIN (A): Literally, “the rich and exploitative elite 
MUTAH (A): A temporary marriage for a stipulated period of time. Mut ah is still prac 
ticed by some Shi'ah sects. Caliph Ali allowed the practice, which was common in Ara 
bia, and it was eve by Prophet Muhammad, according to the fthna Ashari 
Shi'ah sect. The practice is denounced by Sunnis because Caliph Umar prohibited it 
MUTAZILITES: A school of Islamic theo 
free will, It w 
literalist schoc 


ive. and status-<qu 


vgians and jurists advocating rationalism and 
minded by Wasil ibn Ata, who separated from the conservative and 


Hasan al-Bas 


round 4.D. 


The school's reasoned arguments 


were a enti hose Mu « ly. The Mut nfl 
enced the intell h 
MUTTAQI (A): A devout a H M See T 
MUWAHHIDDUN, sing t o “undtarians 
taninch nity and r is pre 10 be known, 
4s M-Mumah 
MUZTAZABIN (A): A Qua plot \term 
xd during the Iranian F 
NABI (A): Literally, “prophet.” § at Adi ¢ prophet, Muham: 
i acl that th 24.04 
NABUWAT (A): The off iN by Allah andl 
towh pectal i 
NAMAZ (P}: S 
NAZR (A): Literal i 
NIZAM (BP); Literalh 
NIZAM-I-MUSTAFA (t th r Onder of Proph snacl” Tt we 
the rally wsition he th J, Islamic: ra 
movement in Pakistan just after th r 
OTTOMAN Th i ‘ conded fron 
Uthman (d. 1 is a q ire from the fourteenth cen: 
1 1 19: 1M k Ataturk a also refers to an 
mber of he ¢ f f the Ottoman E 
PAHLAVE T age of w Persia. Ii bso t hat Kexa Khar 
mander of the Cossack B 1 n Persia in 1921-—ga 
Jynasty. Reza Khan was d . i i 41 for his pro-Nau 
M Ia 
PALEST Called F bic b 7 Filistin (Palestin 
hich in 1948 b While most of ti 4 Arabi 
peaking F an ' i Isrw he Israel 
uupied West Bank M i niBiewn rinort 
PARSEE/PARSE: Th 5 Asia, See Zoroas 
PASDARAN-FINQELAB-1-1SLAM 7 Islamic Revolution 
Called F 1 force was creat 
k nis Islami « . Tran in F 
PERSIA: The F 1 Persia until 
yen the na \ by Reza k 5 hh Pahlavi f 
PERSIAN: The rH p ified Ai 
ot from right to left. The F also cal ative Persians or 
Iranians. A Persian is " ' p ’ men 
ber of the ity ethnic 
PERSIAN GULE he Aral ysula und oo 
the Arabian Gu 


twin med by Pierre 


0 bas « paramilitary wing dedicated to pre 


litical and soci ie control of Lebanon 


serving the Maronite Catholi 
PIK (P): A spiritual leader, guide 


d teacher. In South Asia, it refers to a sufi or « reli 


giopolitical leader of a tribe 
PURDAH (A): The terin applies to the veilin nen in the Muslim 
world 


QADHL (Ap A jud 

QAWWALE Devotional poem: 

QIBLAH (A): In Islam, itis the direction (facing the Ka‘aba in Mecea) in which a Muslim 
must pray 

QIVAS (A): Literally, “anal 
ciple of the Shar 


who administers Islamic law and justice 
t Muhammad, or a Muslim 


| reasoning.” Technically, the fourth usul or founding prin 


i after the Quran, the Sunnah, and ijma, An Islamic theologian: 


jurist mi nv the Quran and 


the Sunnah to arrive at an Islamic solution 
QOM (A): A world-renowned ce 


QUAID-I-AZAM (LU): Literally, “The Great Leader.” itis the reverential title used by Pak 


of Shah learning in Tran 


Istanis for Mu ul Ali Jinnah, the founding father of Pakistan, 
QUIKAN (A): Litenully, “recitation,” According to Muslims the Quran is the collection of 
revelations sent by Al Muhammad through the agency of Archangel 


Gabriel (who recited het Muhammad in Arabic) Prophet Muharninad in 


tum recited these n wnions, who wrote them down aand recited 


the holy book 
Ih 


1 was later given taining, the 


lations. According to Muslims, the Quran js the last ly books sent by God. 

RAB (A); Literally, “Allah,” “God,” or “Lord 

RAL (A); Literally, “opinion” of “person 
Quran, the Hadith, a 

RAMADAN (A); The mint 


rived from ramz, which mean: 


judgment” of th 


aqih in interpreting the 
qh in interpreting 


mont ar, The name “Ramadan” in de 


mn dawn to dusk during 
ith of Ramadan 


gh the agency of Archangel 


ing f 
the month of Ramadan is said to barn away one’s sins. It was in the 


that God revealed th 
Gabriel, See Sawm 
RASUL (A); A term used for God's Messenger, Apostle, Nabi, Prophet, or Messiah, 
RIBA (A): The term used for “usury” or charg) 
prohibited in Islam. 
RUKN, pl. Arkan (A): Literally, “pillar,” *princip 
five pillars or tenets of faith called the faruidh 
SADAQAH (A): The voluntary charitable c 
quiring merit with Allah and the saints, Itis 
SAHABA (A): Literally, “compa 
pantons 4 Muha 
SALAF (A): A pious companion of Prophet Muhammad. Se 
SALAT (A): The term 
comprises a fixed pattern of recitat 
SAVAK: Persian acronym for Sazeman-i-Ettelaat-ca-Amniyat-t-Kashear (State Org 
tion for Intelligence and Security). SAVAK was the feared secret police of the Shah o 
Iran. Established in 
the mi 


‘Quran to Prophet Muhammad thi 


‘ewessive™ interest on loans; it has been 


oF “tenet” of faith, In Islam there are 


w Faratdh 


od f 


ten criticized by Sunni Fu 


F money the sake of ac 


Lamentalists 


in Islamic history, it specifically refers to the com 


ayers in Islam. Each session of prayers 


n the Quran and prostrations 


smument activities and cited by Amnesty 


Internat 1970s for the torture and murder of 


ners, it was 


lisbanded by the 


amic revolutionary government of Iran in 1979. 
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SAWM (A): The term for fasting from dawn till ds 
the faruich required of all adult Muslim 
SAYYID (A): A title reserved for the descer 
mean “sit” or "your he 


the month of Ramadan. One of 
See Faraidh, Ramadan 
nts of Prophet Muhammad. It 


ULAR; The civil, nonreligious, or temporal realm in contradistinction to the ecclesias 

tical, religious, sacred, or spiritual realw 

SECULARISM: Exclusion of religio 
clearly separates the church/mosque from the state, refuses to act as the promoter and 
defender of a particular faith, and rejects reli 


rmment that promotes secularisin 


ous ideas as the basis of its political le 
agitimacy 


SECULARISTS: Those who believe that religi 
ernmental affairs and pr 


n should not enter into the conduct of gow 
secularization 


SECULARIZATION: The separation of religion fr 


tion of secularisin; the 


gradual 


ansformation of people's values from the strict adher 
ence of religious beliefs and practices to an increasingly rat 


onal and pragmatic orien: 
tution: the gi 


dual decline in the influence of religions leaders and groups in the 
society 
SHAFTIS; Those who f 


nmnad ibn Ldris ash-Shali (ap, 
Hanafi sch 


fof Islamic jurisprn 

ence 

SHAGIRD (P): A term that refers 

SHAH (P): A title that has often be 

SHAHADAH (A): A deel 
which reads, “There is 1 


of Muhatnmnad 
God but Allah and Muhammad és His Prophet.” Iti the first 


and in the prophethood 
pillar of the Islamic faith 
SHAHEED (A): A Muslim whe 


comes a martyr. Such a 
cl in “the path of Allah, 
a “wise man.” Tes often used for tribal 


Heaven because he ¢ 
SHAIKH (Al: Literally, an “elderly.” and, theres 
mnbers of tl 


chieftains, 


tulama. sufi teachers in religious brotherhoods, and gener 

ally for men enjoying positions of authority in a Muslim society, Also written as sheikh 

SHAIKH AL-ISLAM (A): The highest religious office in Sunni Islam, 

SHAIKHDOM; A land or country ruled by a shaikh, See Shatikh 

SHARIAH (A): The comprehensive, eternal, an 
individual und community life of Muslims 

SHARIF, pl. Ashraf (A): Literally, “noble,” “hi Initially the term up 
plied to w descendant of Prophet Muhammad's family, but now it includes a snember 


mutable body of law that governs the 


ofa prominent family or a descendant of illustrious ance 

SHAYTAN (A): Satan: God's principal enemy and mankind 
evil deeds 

SHERWANI (U}: The long coat made of ¢ 
subcontinent 


SHI'AH (A): Members of this rnin 


Zuest tempter to commit 


worn by Muslims of the Indian 


rity sect of Islam are “partisans” or “followers” of Ali ibn 


Abi Talib and believe that God and Prophet Muhammad wanted Alito be Islam's first 
caliph 

SHIRK (A): Polytheisin or idolatry. From the Arabic verb shirike (to associate). Shirk o¢ 
curs when more than one God is worshiped (polytheism) and/or when anyone or any 


thing other than Allah is assigned divi 
» His divi 
vp or assembly of knowle 


tes and powers (idolatry), Aseribing 
ty. Th 


shirk are called mushrikun 


partners to God as sharers guilty 
SHURA (A): A 


cussions and reach a consensus 


jgeable and pious Muslims w 


ortant issues, such as the choice of a leader, The 
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SIKH: T fers of Guru Nanak (1469. eparated from Hinduism 
SURAT AL-MUSTAQIM (A); L hit path’ he path pursued by righteon 
Muslims 
SUFIS: The tern Muslitn as jous mystics who wore 
ple clothes madk f Sufis are Muslims wh ne lax in 
. by a t litation and proselytiza 
jon. Th 5 p teral interpretation of the Quran and 
SUFISM: That body of L beliefs and pra hich promate stical commu 
SULTAN: The tith . 
SULTANATE q . q 
SUNNAH (A): Literally, “ti ton adition,” Tn Islam, the Sun 
nah ¢ Prophet Muhammad. It complement 
Qur b , 
SUNNI (A): The m r 40) percent Muslin world), w 
t LS Sw . h, or the 
as atm 1 
rok P M Madhabs, E 
SURA (A): In Islatn th the 114 chapters of the Quran 
somprisin 
TABARRUK (A): Lit tl In Islam, it refers to f 
TABLIGH (A): Islamic: mission t rected at Muslims anc 
non-M 
TAPSIR: The int o he Quran 
TAGHUT (P): Literally, “fal \ F Me 
TAGHUTI (P) Fig tow Fa rewime that has been cor 
rupted by power. Aya he shah of Tran as a tah 
TAJDID (A): Lit 
TALUKDAR: A Hind \ 
TAQDIR (A): Lit " d 
TAQIYYAH (A): From the Ava Hel » safeguard” or "to prote 
The con tow ninent 
Though permitted in Islam, Shia a rt toy dissimulation far my 
b Sunni n M rd fe Islamic histo 
TAQLID (Ab Litera Islan ans “legal conformity.” Tr 
jc Sunni seh he Islam's mod vied 
TAQVEEAT-ULAMAN (U): From an A\ t Imam, literally meanin 
TAQWA (A): “Fear of Gol ai Since « ip andl is 
avoiding evil thou) 
TARIQAH (A): The pa tualism promoted by sufi teach- 
thers. 
TATBIQ (A): A gration 
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‘TAWAAE (A): The ritnal of going around a shrine. Often used for geing around the Ka‘ala 
seven times during the haj and umrah. See Al-Bayt al-Haram, Haj, Haram al-Sharif 

‘TAWBA (A): Repentence for one’s sins and transgressions and a commitment to follow the 
“true” path. 

TAWHID (A): In Islam, the term signifies th 
eighty, This is the most import 


tunity and oneness of God and His sover: 


it tenet 

TAWIDHES, sing. Tawidhe (A): Amulets with Quranic vorses worn to ward off evil and 
bring hick 

TAZIYAH (A): Tn Islam, Shi'ahs co 


tenth of Muharram by participating in taziyah 


ate the martyrdom of Imam Hussein on the 


tombs (made of paper, wood, or metal) of the martyrs of Karbala. Some Sunnis also 


participate in tai 

ULAMA (A): Le 

MMA (A): In Islatn it refers to the Muslim “natic 
(Muslims 

MMAYYADS. Descendants of U 
most influential families at the ti 


hs 
h processions, 


1 jarispr 


‘or the “Brotherhood of Believers 


i tribe. They w 
tablished the first hereditary 


ayya within the Qu ‘one of the 


 Muharn 


id and 


caliphate in 4.0, 661 

MIAH: The pilgrim 
than during the hay period, See Haj 

NITED ARAB EMIRATES (UAE); A political confederation formed in 1971 of seven 
Persian Gulf states formerly under Betish control. The UAE comprises Abu Dhabi 
Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, Uruen al-Qaywayn, Al-Fujayrah, and Ras al-Khaitnah 

NITED ARAB REPUBLIC (UAR): The name given to the union of Syria and Exypt in 
1058, Syria seceded in 1961, but Egypt contim 
Muhammad Anwar al-Sudat changed the nase back t 
1971 

RS (A): The graveside celebration of the death anniversary of 


to Mecca and Madina undertaken by a Mustien at any time other 


call itself by this name until 
the Anub Rep 


of Egypt in 


saint. The popular belief 


4s that the saint 
SHB (A): In I 
gated farmland. The levy is pay 


un, a ten-percent voluntary tax that is expected from farmers owning, ir 


le in money or kind by each land poor 


or to charitable institutions 
STAD (U): Literally, “teacher” or “instructor 


SUL. (A): In the Islamic contest, itis the term for the fundamentals of Islam. The four 


vusul of Islam ah, ima, and qiyas. Some ulama include itihad 
casa fifth sl 
SUL AL-FIQH (A): Literally, prine 


dence 


the Quran, the Su 


dations” of Islamic jurispru 


SULI (A): From the root usul, or principles (of jurisprudence). The movement that advo- 
dis ater rationalism in Islarn 
that became influential in Shi'ah Islam after the 1770s 
UTHMAN IBN AFFAN: A wealthy Meccan merchant in the Qureish tribe, among the 
first converts to Islam, Prophet Muhammad's son-in-law, and the third caliph of Islam 
1. A.D. 64-656) 
VELAYAT-I-FAQIH (P): Literally, “Guardiansh 
Ayatollah Rubollals Kh 
ght to be the supreme guardian of tl 
» In tran, K 


cates itthad jurisprudence: it is the 


D or ( f the Islamic Jurist 


4ni’s idea that a devout, learned, and just Islamic jurist 


Islamic state during the absence of the 


joneini was the velayat-ifagih for mach of the 


awaited twelth Ima 
1950s, 


WAHHAE n Mi Abd al-W 171 2). Th 
VALI (A): bi 1 fin 
h 
WISAYA “ fi 
as \ 
ofA T s 
YAZID IBN MU"AWIYAH J ruler 
580-683), HL I ponsible for the deat 
of Irma Hi r fi 
ZAKAT (A r Mi thoi faith to 
ZAWIYA A i ' 
ZIONISM \ i ion of Va 
ly resp i 
Der J The J the \ 
i r May 141 
ZAYARN r nal r 
Mi 
ZOROASTRIAN: A 1 list 
r T . Tran ane In 
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Global Islamic Politics examines the causes, meanings, and 
implications of the contemporary Islamic movement. Professor 
Husain provides a multi-disciplinary perspective, presenting a 
comprehensive, rigorous typology of Islamic revivalists. 


Early chapters of Global Islamic Politics introduce the Mustim 
world and Islamic history. The book's middle chapters define 
four categories of Islamic revivalists, respectively: Fundamen- 
talists, Traditionalists, Modernists, and Pragmatists. The 
remaining chapters examine issue areas such as the failure of 
Western ideologies espoused by Muslim separatists and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, as well as geographic areas such as the 
Iranian Revolution and Islamic revival in five former Soviet 
republics. The book concludes with a chapter on reducing the 
confrontation between Islam and the West, and a helpful 
slossary of Islamic terms. 


Professor Husain amplifies his narrative with some forty case 
studies that highlight the role of Islamic revivalists and 
organizations and major events in the Muslim world. 
Quotations from the Quran and Hadith, two of Islam's most 
revered textual sources, help illustrate how central tenets of 
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